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FoKT Monroe Arsenal, November, 1872. 

To THE Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D. C : 

Sir : I have fri>iii time to time, during the past few years, submitted for 
yom* coiisitlciatii)n drawings of projectiles, fuses, etc., and plans of rifling, 
accompanied with brief explanations and reports, reserving the privilege of sub- 
mitting more complete reports in the future. 

, The recent appropriation by Congress of funds for the x)rocnreinent of certain 
oxporiniental rifles of large calibre will afford an opportunity of testing the 
merits of some of the ditferent systems of gun-construction, both breech and 
mu/zle loading. Having determined upon the nature of the guns, it will be 
necessary to decide upon the character of the rifling and upon the projectiles to be 
used in proof. It would be obviously unwise to introduce into the programme 
for the proof of these guns any strange or experimental features where it can be 
avoided, and this fact alone furnishes a good reason for not departing from our 
expansive system of rifling and projectiles for the proposed muzzle-loading 
guns. As I am Avell aware, however, of a growing mistrust of our o^vn system, 
based on past practice and the poor character of the projectiles now in service, 
and of a tendency to favor the stud system, based upon published (and often par- 
tisan) accounts of extensive experiments in France and England, I have thought 
the present opportunity a good one for presenting in detail my views on a 
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subject to which I hare devoted long and close attention, trusting that they may 
prove of some interest and yalue. 

The " battle of the guns " is not yet fought out ; but, while the adyocates of 
the different systems of gun-construction have been conducting their conflict on 
paper and at the proof-butt, it is extraordinary that the importance of the 
kindred subject of projectiles has not been more fully recognized, and that more 
marked improvement has not been made in this direction. It seems rather to 
have been a settled conviction in the minds of military engineers that the 
subjects of ritiing and projectiles were about exhausted; that no new system 
could be designed ; and that material improvement in any existing system was 
scarcely to be looked for. Hence all their energies seem to have been directed 
toward the construction of guns strong enough to bid defiance to the severe 
tests to which the least objectionable of the existing systems of rifling might 
subject them. As a consequence, we find England's " magnificent guns " ruined 
in a few rounds by a vicious system of rifling and projectiles ; Knipp's expen- 
sive ordnance subjected to ordeals, lighter, it is true, but still unnecessarily 
severe, in spite of the adoption of Rodman's " prismatic powder " ; other coun- 
tries in a " sea of doubts " ; while at home many of our officers have lost entire 
confidence in cast iron for lieaA'y ordnance, and demand at once stronger guns, 
without giving a thought to their rifling or to the projectiles to be fired from 
them, as though these were questions already settled, or it mattered little what 
system be adopted. 

I maintain that no less important than the question of gun-construction are 
the questions of rifling and projectiles — nay, more important to-day ; for what- 
ever be the respective merits of various gun-constructions, most of them would 
be found abundantly strong, if their strength were only properly economized. 

The "decided failure" of the " Prench-Woolwich " system of rifling, the 
l)oor practice of the Erench, Austrian, and other systems, and the undeveloped 
state of our own, have recently attracted the attention of the military world 
in a marked degree to this subject. "It is a curious feature of the times," 
says the Mechanics' Magazine^ " that a controversy which was presumed to be 
finally and satisfactorily settled seven years since, by conclusive results derived 
from an extensive competition bet^veen heavy guns rifled on various systems, 
should be now cropping up to pei-plex the naval and military artillerist of the 
day." 

Assuming that an entirely unobjectionable projectile maybe constructed, 
and admitting so undeniable a fact as that' a poor gun, firing such projectiles, may 
outlive a good gun, served with inferior projectiles, the true importance of the 
subject must be admitted. It is, of course, no vain assertion to state that the best 
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lioavy ritlo cvor (H)ii,structcd could bo burst or mined at the first fire by a pro- 
jectile es[)e(nally adapted to eifect such a purpose, and that the same gun might be 
enddnrjcrcd by certain forius of projectiles defective in principle or construction, 
while; a gun in many respectn inferior might give a good record, if CA erj' pro- 
iectile tired from it behaved uniformlv and well. 

The following arc s(nne of the conditions especially desirable in any 
system of rifling, all which must be fulfilled by a projectile that is claimed 
to be perfect : 

1. Accuracy. 

2. Perfect rotation ("taking the grooves'"), due to the twist, as indicated on 
the recovered ju'ojectile by proper marks of the rifling on the rotating device. 

3. Steadiness or smoothness of flight, as indicated by smoothness of sound. 

4. Absolute non-liabilitj'^ of the projectile to jam within the gun, either in 
loading or firing. 

5. Xon-liability to strip either within the gun or during flight, even with 
the heaviest charges. 

G. Must not injure the gun by breaking, nor produce unnecessary torsional 
strains of any kind by wedging, etc. 
7. Entire absence of balloting. 
S. JNlaximum ca[)acity for bursting charge. 
0. XJniforui and moderate pressures. 

10. Uniform and high velocities. 

11. Uniform and good ranges. 

12. Absolutel}^ safe to fire over the heads of our own troops — a contingency 
constantly arising in both land and sea service. 

13. So strong and safe in principle as to allow a wide margin for all errors 
of manufacture, and even inferiority of materials. 

11. ^Ton-liability to injury in store, handling, or transportation. 
15. Xot too expensive. 

If an inferior quality of powder be employed, the ^>rm^w•e*, velocities, and 
ranges will be irregular, and the accuracy correspondingly impaired, but none of 
the remaining foregoing conditi(ms should be affected in the slightest. 

Some of the above requirements being enumerated by Major Owen in his 
treatise on " Modem Artillery," he remarks : " In many systems of rifling one 
or more of these conditions have been sacrificed to some extent, doubtless to 
secure a closer compliance with others thought to be of greater importance or of 
easier attainment." Ko system, indeed, has ever proved an exception to this 
rule, and the sacrifice of useful and essential conditions incurred by some systems 
is something marvellous. 
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How far the problem — given a gun, to find a perfect projectile and system 
of rifling — ^has been from a successful or satisfactory solution can be fully appre- 
ciated by those who haye made the subject a specialty, or who have had a fh,ir 
glimpse a,t the reooMs of past experience. 

" ifaval and military journals," says an English magazine, " are beginning 
to complain that six years of ceaseless improvement (*?) have failed to provide 
our heavy guns with suitable projectiles. The unexplained and extraordinary 
pressure of 66 tons to the square inch in the powder-chamber of the 35-ton gun, 
instead of tlie usual 30 tons due t« the charge, and consequent splitting of the 
steel lining, have given point to these complaints." 

From every source, indeed, amidst much boasting of the superiority of this 
system or that, we hear more or less complaint of dangerous and unsatisfactory 
projectiles, or, at best, of serious defects and greatly desired improvement in this 
direction. 

That safe, reliable, and in over}' respect efficient projectiles miglit be liad, 
has long been my earnest conviction, and the marked success which has attended 
recent experiments at Fort IVIonroe induces the belief that, whatever the improv(v 
nicnts of the future, we have now at command a system wortliy of every con- 
fidence ; — one which, while thoroughly efficient in every particular, Avill yet never 
prove treacherous. It is in the confidence inspired by such a hope that I am 
induced to lay before you the accompanying papers on this subject. 

In my treatment of the question I propose to assemble the different forms 
of rifling and projectiles under three general systems, as follows : 

1. The Expansive System, embracing all projectiles which, in loading, are 
iiisei-ted in the gun without respect to the rifling, but which " take the grooves " 
by the action of the gases of discharge upon a device or feature of the projectile, 
which is readily expanded thereby into the gi*ooves of the gun. 

2. The Compressive System, embracing all projectiles which are loaded in a 
chamber, and then forced by the action of the powder through the bore of the 
gun, the diameter of which across the lands is less than the superior diameter of 
the projectile. All projectiles for breech-loading guns have heretofore been of 
this class. 

3. The Flanged System, embracing all projectiles upon the cylindrical portion 
of which are projections which, in loading, are intended to be inserted into cor- 
responding grooves in the bore of the gun. These projections may be studs or 
buttons, ribs or flanges; grooved shot being nothing more than flanged shot with 
wide flanges. 

In each of these systems I shall have one or more projectiles to propose, 
also modifying in each case the rifling; which proposed projectiles, in my judg- 
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iiicnt, will go far toward supplying long-felt necessities in the service of rifled 
ordnance. Of each of these systems it is my purpose to reveal the principal de- 
fects, and in each to suggest what I trust may prove practical remedies. 

Yery respectfullj', 

Your obedient servant, 

John (I. Butlek, 
JAevtcmnt of Ordnance. 
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Part First. 



THE KXPANSIVE SYSTEM. 

This class of projectiles has been so extensively and, it may be said, exclu- 
sively used in the United States that in many countries it is known as the 
American system. 

Most of the European governments, after more or less experiment witli 
expansive projectiles fitted with lead sabots, seem to have considered the system 
as unreliable and in no way suited to the requirements of service. Confined, as 
their trials were, principally to the lead sabot, this unfavorable verdict is not 
surprising. 

In our own country, four years of war and the necessity for rifle projectiles 
stimulated the inventive talent of the country, and a great variety of projectiles 
were urged upon the Government. Many of these fiiiled absolutely; others 
secured a partial success in preliminary trials, and were afterward condemned 
in the field ; a few only were found to stand the test of service, and of these not 
one gave entire satisfaction. 

Although it may be necessary to discuss at some length two kinds of the 
more prominent projectiles in our service — ^namely, those with the lead or soft- 
metal base and those with the brass ring — ^yet it is less my j)urpose to criticise 
individual projectiles of the expansive class than to point out the general defects 
of the system, and to suggest remedies which may place this system in the van 
of all others for general efficiency. Of the few expansive projectiles which have 
heretofore been used and tested, and which have seemed each in turn to give some 
promise of success when applied to large calibres, it may be remarked briefly : 

1. Where the sabot is of lead or " soft metal," windage is apt to be entirely 
closed. The lead may strip or be forced over the projectile, and balloting or 
wedging be induced, followed by a train of evils. 

2. Those projectiles similar in pattern to the above, but having sabots of 
copper or brass, cup-shaped on the bottom of the projectile, seem to suflfer from 
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the violence of the explosion Avithiu the cup, which is apt to be broken thereby, 
or, if not broken, to be unevenly "set up." It might be difficult at times to 
assign fnll reasons why these projectiles fail, but that their failure has been 
frequent is a simple matter of record. 

3. Those forms where a leaden jacket is forced out by the action of the 
discharge upon a wedge or key have small capacity as shell, no strength as shot, 
strip easily, and are open to many other objections, Avhile for large calibres they 
arc worse than worthless. 

4. Equally objectionable are those cases where a concave or a couvcx disk is 
llattened against the base of the projectile, or in addition is provided with a 
flange or key which is driven by the discharge upon the tapered base of the 
projectile. The use of such a projectile is equivalent to introducing a wedge into 
the gun, and it is obvious that the principle is a vicious one. In such a pro- 
jectile the sabot is not eximndcd into the grooves, but is Avedged, "upset," or 
" crowded" into them. The metal of the sabot betAveen the lands of the gim on 
the one side, and the unyielding body of the shot on the other, is compressed 
and actually caused to flow to the right and left into the adjacent grooves. If 
this metal is brass or copper, the severity of the strain can be imagined. In fact, 
the area of the disk which is operated upon by the force of explosion must be at 
least one-half or one-third the area of the base of the projectile, and hciice in the 
larger calibres a force of from one to several millions of pounds Avill be operating 
upon a powerful wedge, and bringing upon the avails of the gun a bursting strain 
entirely auxiliary to that of the powder-gases as indicated by the pressure-gauge. 
Apart from tliis, to obtain just the right materials and just the mathematical 
proportions wliich will ensure the correct " taking of the grooves " are points so 
nice as to leave absolutely no margin for en-ors of workmanship or defects in 
material ; whereas, in dealing with forces so tremendous as those involved in the 
explosion of gunpowder, a wide margin should be allowed for all such errors or 
accidents, and, if any such should occur, it should be rendered impossible for 
them to cause injury to the gun. Stripping, also, has always been found a nota- 
ble feature of such i)rojectilcs. 

5. In all those forms of sabots or rings intended to be expanded by the 
entrance of the gases of discharge between them and the iron body of the pro- 
jectile proper, the powerful effort of the gases to expand the sabot into the rifling 
tends violently to strip it from the projectile, and in faet the sabot must become 
in great part detached from the projectile before it can " take the grooves." The 
pryhig up of the hard sabot in this manner frequently results in breaking off 
wedge-shaped pieces of the projectile from its base, causing it to Avedge or "jam" 
within the bore. 
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Some of the more serious defects developed in those projectiles in the tield 
were : 

1. Failure to " take the grooves." 

2. " Wobbling," " tumbling," or irregular flights, and inaccuraey Ironi 
various causes. 

3. Stripping of the rotating device or sabot from the projectile, killing or 
wounding our own men, over whose heads it was necessary to fire. 

4. Damage in transportation and deterioration in store. 

5. Small interior capacity for bursting charge. 

The above defects, together with others more clearly traceable to errors of 
manufacture, obtained to a greater or less degree in all the projectiles em- 
jiloyed ; and of the four or five which were of necessity retained in the service, 
only one or two varieties were considered to hold out any promise of success in 
guns of large calibre. 

During experiments at Fort Monroe, it appeared so obvious to the late 
General Eodman that the enormous pressures so frequently recorded in the proof 
of our cast-iron rifles were clearly traceable to the projectiles, that he was led to 
think it possible to obtain better results by the use of plain iron projectiles hav- 
ing grooves cut through their entire cylindrical length, whicli fitted over corre- 
sponding lands in the gun. Ko success, however, attended these experiments. 
The pressures ranged very high, both in 8-inch and 12-inch guns ; the fonner 
bm'st at the eightieth round, and the practice with this projectile was discon- 
tinued in the latter gun. The experiment subsequently tried of edging the ribs 
on the shot with brass " gibs " was attended with no better results, while the 
cost of the projectile was greatly increased. 

Various other kinds of projectiles were tried from time to time, but none 
gave satisfaction, and the Ordnance Department seemed justified in falling back 
to first principles, and continuing experiments with projectiles having lead sabots. 
Extended trials with these projectiles establish clearly, I think, that although they 
have been made as perfect as any projectile with a lead sabot can be, nevertheless, 
first, at their best they are uncertain and dangerous, especially for large calibres ; 
and, second, adequate weights of powder and projectiles cannot be employed. 

Two dangers especially to be guarded against in expansive projectiles are 
wedging and balloting. 

Wedging is a common fault of all projectiles fitted with hard sabots, to 
expand which into the grooves of the gun it is necessary for the gases of discharge 
to separate from the shot. This feature is illustrated in Fig. II., Plate I. Here 
the expansion of the sabot into the rifling is accomplished by tlie entrance of the 
gases between the sabot and the base of the projectile. It will be ^een at once 
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that the tendency is to strip the ring from the shot, while the tendency to pry 
off the M'edge-Mhaped pieces, *, *', is too apparent to require explanation. These 
iron Avcdges are ahnoBt invariably found to he deeply impressed by the lands of 
the gun, and the accompanying pressures arc frequently very great. The larger 
the calibre of the gun, the more liable is this difficulty to occur, and the prema- 
ture bursting of several heavy ritles may bo correctly attributed to tliis cause. 

In the ease of the soft-sabot projectile, not only is the soft metal forced into 
the rifling, but it is likewise squeezed over the body of the shot, closing up all 
windage, and practically wedging the projectile into the bore of the gun in a man- 
ner scarcely less objectionable than that just described. This detention of the 
shot materially augments the pressure ; and if at this moment the shot could be 
freed from unnatural restraint, the velocity might be increased. Unfortunately, 
however, the higher the pressure, the tighter the wedging and the greater the 
friction, and we frequently tind a reduced velocitj* the accompaniment of an 
enormous pressure. 

Other forms of sabots are intentionally so constructed as to take the gi-ooves 
by the wedging of the sabot over the base of the shot. This system I deem 
highly objectionable at the outset. 

^ext to wedging or the temporary lodgment of a i)rojectile in the bore of a 
gun, balloting is an evil to be avoided, and is undoubtedly a source of great 
injury to the gun, not only of itself, but because it frequently leads to a compli- 
cation of ditiieulties, such as stripping, wedging, breaking, etc. The balloting 
of spherical projectiles is well understood, and, as the number and intensity of 
the ballots or rebounds is constantly changing, we have an ever-varying angle 
of departure of the shot, and consequent inaccuracy. Of the intensity of this 
balloting it is difficult to speak with any definiteness. If the material of the 
gun be soft, such as bronze or wrought iron, the effects are speedily mani- 
fested in the eidargcd and battered surface of the bore. In guns of harder 
material, such as steel and cast iron, this effect is less appreciable, but it is 
impossible to say what effect the repeated and violent blows of balloting pro- 
jectiles may have upon the harder materials of gun-construction.* 

I have never seen any special allusion to the balloting of elongated projectiles, 
certainly none prior to my report on the subject in the spring of 1870,t and yet 
I am convinced that it is a matter for much more seri(ms consideration than in 
the case of smooth-bores. Balloting is especially liable to obtain in soft-sabot 

* It is my belief that, by the use of a proper form of sabot, balloting in bmootli-borc guns could be 
prevented ; and if this be found to be the case, the sabot sliould never be omitted. See Plate XX., Fig. 11. 
f We are l)cginning to hear a good deal now of the " wriggling" of English projectiles. 
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])rojectiles, where windage is completely closed, and the projectile IkS centred 
only at its base. 

To illustrate the cause of balloting, its bad effects and injurious tentlencies, 
reference is had to Eig. I., Plate II., which represents a soft-sabot projectile 
with exaggerated windage. Tlie first effect of the discharge is to expand the 
sabot, s s, into the gi'OOYCS of the gun, shutting off all windage ; and, if we 
assume this expansion to be unifonn, the rear of the projectile will be centred — 
i.e., the centre of figure of the base of the shot will be placed in the axis, FF, of 
the bore ; but F F is also the resultant of the forces of discharge, and, while the 
rear of the shot is centred, the front part is not so, but rests upon the bot- 
tom of the bore at T. IS^ow, the line of direction, F F, passing through 0, and 
above the centre of gravity, G, of the projectile, the point, 11, of the latter is 
forced upon the bottom of the bore at T ; from this point it rebounds, and the 
point R' strikes the bore at T . From this point the j^rojectile is tlirt)wn oft' 
with increased violence against the point T ', and so on throughout the bore 
each blow is more violent than the preceding one, owing to the increasing 
velocity of the projectile and the impetus gained from its previous contact with 
the walls of the gun. 

That balloting under such circumstances is extremely violent cannot, I 
think, be doubted ; but it would be difficult to form any estimate of its force. 
If we assume the projectile to be 12 inches in diameter, with a windage of 0.10 
inch, and acted upon by a pressure of 60,000 pounds per square inch, then, knowing 
the length of the shot, it might be found that the pressure of R upon T would b(; 
14,000 pounds. What is a pressure at T, however, becomes a Mow at T , and, as 
has been stated, these blows increase in violence with each successive ballot, but 
in a ratio not easy to determine. Even any estimated pressure at T must be 
incorrect, as the projectile would doubtless commence to ballot before the maxi- 
mum pressure was attained. This, however, would in no way diminish the 
effect of the subsequent rebounds. Although the force of these blows cannot be 
absolutely calculated, an idea of their intensity may bo formed from the effect 
produced, ifumbers of these projectiles have been recovered which have borne 
indelibly the marks of the lands upon their hard surfaces, and in some instances 
deep impressions of the rifling have been left upon the front end of hard iron 
projectiles. 

The effect of balloting, however, is by no means limited to such injury as the 
bore of the gun may sustain from it ; for it naturally leads to other evils, such as 
lodging, wedging, upsetting, etc. — ^results which have proved disastrous to many 
guns. Balloting is, in effect, a lodgment or binding of the projectile ; it is an 
interruption to the free egress of the projectile from the bore, and hence practi- 
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(■ally ainouiits to an obstruction. It is illustmted in every daj 's experience, in 
tlic binding of bureau-drawers, or of windows wliicli, from " wobbling," eome 
even to a dead-lock as we attempt to raise or loAver them ; also in the dcstruetive 
vibration or "chattering" of loosely-fitting machinery, where it is far more 
economical to increase the friction by too tight a fit than to assemble the parts 
too loosely ; yet the most rapid and violent movements of machinery are but 
feeble in comparison with the intense action of a projectile in the bore of a gun. 

The resistance which balloting opposes to the free passage of the projectile 
through the bore of the gun naturally augments the powder-pressure behind it, 
whereby not only is the violence of balloting increased, but the sabot is expanded 
more tightly than ever against the bore, sealing effectually every possible avenue 
of escape for the gases ; a j)ressure is attained which forces the sabot over the 
body of tlie projectile, wedging the latter in the bore, and doubling up the 
pressure again, so that, if the gun survive the ordeal, the i)rojeetile is found 
stripped of its sabot and deeply marked by the lands of tlie gun. Witli pro- 
jectiles so acting, the mildest of powders will become " brutal " and the finest 
gun-constructions must succumb. 

Such results do not, of course, invariably obtain ; on the contrary, a majority 
of the projectiles arc found with their sabots intact and a fair impression of the 
rifling upon thcni. Tlie sabot has been partly sheared away, and, though partly 
closed up again, a slight escape of gas has occurred, everything has happened to 
go well, and a maximum pressure from any irregularity of the powder has fortu- 
nately been avoided. Balloting may, nevertheless, have obtained — a fact fre- 
quently proved by the erratic flight of the projectile ; for, its last rebound occur- 
ring as it is leaving the gun, the front end of the shot is no longer restrained by 
the walls of the gun, and hence a great tendency to tui-n end over end, in spite 
of the rotation due to the twist of the gun. The result is a compromise of 
motions anything but satisfactory. I have observed numbers of such projectiles 
which, when recovered from the butt, have shown every indication of having 
taken the rifling thoroughly, and yet, when fired at moderate angles for range or 
target, liave yielded a large percentage of " irregular " flights. Balloting here 
has obtained, not with sufficient violence to injure the gun or projectile, or even 
to augment materially the pressure, but just enough to cause unsteadiness of 
flight. 

In support of the fomgoing views I have given on the following page a 
table compiled from official records of firing with three 8-ineh, two 10-ineh, and 
three 12-ineh rifles. Glancing down the second column, it will be seen that in 
nearly e^-ery instance two or more consecutive rounds have. been selected for 
comparison with each other. 
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TABLE I. 

Showing the irregularities of powder-pressure due to the Imlloting and wedging of rifle projectiles 
of large calibre. From records of experimental firing, from 1866 to 1871. 
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The contrast in pressures antl yelocities might, indeed, have been made 
more glaring by selecting the smallest of a series always for comparison with 
the largest; but the table is probably more instructive as it is, and exhibits 
forcibly the dangers to which our heavy rifles have been exposed. A projectile 
of moderate weight, for example, is fired with a very moderate charge, and the 
pressures and velocities for one or two rounds bear something of a proper rela- 
tion to one another. Suddenly, without any apparent reason, the same kind 
and weight of projectile, fired with the same charge from the same " lot " of 
powder, comes from the gun stripped of its sabot, scored and abraded by the 
rifling, and tumbles through the target screens with a greatly reduced velocityj 
while the pressure indicated js perhaps beyond the capacity of the gauge to 
record. 
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Tlio foregoing table comprises but a few of many such "anomalies" to be 
found in the records of past experimental firing with expanding projectiles. 
Precisely the same irregularity of pressures and want of correspondence between 
pressures ami velocities is now the subject of much complaint in English experi- 
ments with the Woolwich (stud) system, while the record of the plane-grooved 
projectile is no better. 

In some cases in the foregoing table, the projectiles not having been recovered 
for examination, their condition after firing is not knoAvn. By glancing down 
the column of " remarks," however, it will be found that any marked irregularity 
or misconduct on the part of the projectile is almost invariably accompanied by 
an enormous pressure, and perchance a burst gun. Tlie first gun on the list 
Av ould appear to liave given a most creditable endurance, and, although the great 
majority of projectiles fired from it were less tlum 130 pounds, and were fired 
with charges generally of ten and twelve j)ounds, yet as the projectiles were 
mostly experimental, and behaved badly, very many high pressures Mere 
recorded. Even 148 pounds must be conceded a very light shot for an 8-inch 
rifle, and, fired witli only 14^ pounds of Xo. 5 powder, Ave had no right to expect 
the enormous pressure (150,000 pounds) recorded Avhen the gun burst; the 
stripped and mutilated projectile, however (fortunately recovered), explains the 
mystery of an enormous strain and a burst gun — results which otherwise would 
doubtless have been pronounced " anomalous." 

In the third and fourth examples furnished the report simply states that 
" the soft metal Avas forced OA cr the projectile " ; this, hoAA CA er, is sufficient to 
account for the disproportionate pressures obtained. In the fifth and sixth 
examples there are no remarks, and one velocity Avas unfortunately lost ; but aac 
observe that three additional pounds of " lens " or " button " poAvder has unac- 
countably (?) quadrupled the pressure. The inference is perfectly reasonable 
that the projectile behaved properly in the one case, and not so in the other. 
Examples 7, 8, and 9 are very instructive. We have here tAVO consecutive 
rounds in Avhich the projectiles behave well ; the pressures are Avithin reasonable 
limits, and the velocity good for the charge. At the next round, hoAvever, with 
less Aveight of the same poAvder and projectile, the latter «^ strips badly " ; the 
pressure is trebled, Avhile the velocity is diminished tico hundred feet. 

Examples 10, 11, and 12 refer to an 8-inch Parrott gun, which, as shoAvn in 
the table, burst at the third fire. The projectiles had brass sabots, intended to be 
expanded into the grooves by the entrance of the poAvder-gases hetween the sabot 
and the shot. I am certainly not ready to belicA^e that this gun Avould have 
burst under the poAvder-pressure of 100,000 pounds per square inch indicated by 
tlie gauge, unless such pressure aaus long sustained or repeated; but such a 
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pressure would give 5,000,000 pounds upon the base of the projectile, and this 
force, acting upon the projectile as a wedge (see Eig. I., Plato I.), would be very 
apt to open the gun. This same wedging would, of course, diminish the velocity 
of the shot, as would also the opening of the walls of the gun before the shot 
had cleared the bore. Accordingly, we find a velocity of 800 feet, w hen it would 
be reasonable to expect from such a pressure behind so light a shot a velocity at 
least double that recorded. 

Resuming our inspection of the table, in examples 13 and 14 wcy have the 
too common anomaly (^) — ^thc lesser charge with the same weight of projectile 
giving the vastly larger pressure. 

In examples 15 and 16 are given the only rounds Avhicli have been fired, 
until quite lately, from a new 10-inch Rodman rifle. Here will be observed the 
same extraordinary jump in pressures which has so often obtained in practice 
without a proportionate increase of velocity. 

We now come to the heaviest rifles. The twenty-fifth and thirtieth rounds 
will do for comparison. At the last round, with a light charge, the projectile, a 
light one, stripped, and the gun burst under a pressure of 88,000 pounds per 
square inch. This gim was known as the " Atwater rifle." 

Examples 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25 next claim attention. We have here 
the same old story of stripped and wedging projectiles, of balloting and lodging 
of a violent description, of tremendous jumps upward in pressures, and downward 
in velocities, and at last of a burst gun, repeatedly taxed beyond all reason. 
Observe that in the fourth round from tiiis gun a charge of 51| pounds of mam- 
moth powder, with a projectile of 646 pounds, gave 32,000 pounds pressure and 
1,088 feet velocity. There certainly seemed full justification for an increase in 
the charge, and accordingly, at the sixth, seventh, and eighth rounds, charges of 
70 pounds were employed. As a result, enormous pressures, calculated to 
exceed 150,000 pounds and 200,000 pounds per square inch, were obtained, and 
yot the velocities were absolutely less by an average of 120 feet than when the 
pressure was but 32,000 pounds with the lighter charge. Jfothing but the ballot- 
ing and wedging of the projectile could produce this state of things; and if 
further evidence of the fact were wanting, a glance at the stripped and mutilated 
projectiles would probably be sufficient. 

These tremendous strains proved too much for the gnu, and hence numerous 
well-defined cracks and minute fissures began to appear distinctly in the bottom 
of the bore, and it was believed that the gun had about reached the limit of its 
endurance. It was, nevertheless, fired subsequently some twenty rounds, the 
pressure varying from 37,000 pounds to 88,000 pounds. Eive years later it was 
decided to use this gun in a limited series of experiments with perforated cake 
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])<)wdor, wliicli was confidently ex])octed l)y tlie officer in cliarge to yield very 
low ])rcssnres and but moderate velocities ; and, indeed, subsequent trials of 50- 
])ound cliarncs in a lil-incli ^uu gave pressures scarcely reacliing two tons per 
s()uan! incli, being cjuitc unitorui and contiued between the limits of three and 
four thousand pounds. The charge employed in the rifle was 70 pounds of cake, 
with one ])ound of mammoth, to fill the space about the pressure-plug, and a 
proj'ectile under (iOO pounds weight. The result I have good cause to remember, 
first, from Uw, striking corroboration afforded of the correctness of a theory of 
balloting and wedging long entertained ; and, sc(;ond, because a largo fragment 
of the burst gun fell close beside mo, where I stood in fancied security behind a 
lieaA-y smooth-bore. The pressure indicated by tlie gauge was about 100,000 
pounds. The gun burst into nine fragments ; the projectile, deeply marked hy 
the rifling near the head, was detained in the bore not only long enough to 
augment pressure, but for the heat to melt the sabot, the shot then making a 
sluggish escape, the velocity being but C31 feet. The sabot of the projectile was 
entirely stripped from it, melted and spattered through the fissiu-es and over the 
fragments of the yielding gun. Not a fragment of the sabot was recovered ; a 
])erfect helix of mashed lands marked the course of the projectile tlirougli the 
bore, and the pressure indicated would no doubt liaA c been vastly greater but 
for the yielding of the already over-strained gun. In fact, the three previous 
pressures of 200,000 pounds and 150,000 pounds to the square inch, supplemented 
by twenty additional rounds, had probably brought the gun close to the limit of 
its endurance, ami its possible bursting at the first subsequent round was antici- 
pated in a letter to the Army and Xavi/ Journal scarcely more than twenty-four 
hours before the actual occurrence of the fact. 

We come now to the last two lines of the tabl(>, Xos. 26 and 27. These are 
the only two rounds ever fired from a 12-inch Kodman rifle at Fort Delaware, 
and the only gun of its class now in service. Unfortunately, there were no 
facilities tor taking velocities. The jivojcctiles were of good weight, but the 
charges were moderate, and, being of the best available mammoth powder, only 
modei-ate pressures were, I presume, anticipated. One projectile chanced to go 
well; observe that the pressure, although high, is not necessarily dangerous. 
At the next round, however, the projectile stripped, and we have doubtless the 
same old story of balloting and wedging, and a pressure, carefully estimated on 
tlie Rock Island testing-machine, of 240,000 pounds per square inch. 

This lodgment or detention of the projectile by balloting or wedging — a fact 
which I believe has been satisfactorily proven to have frequently occurred — not 
only increases directly the strains of tlie i)owder-gasc8, besides exerting more or 
less 1 ( wcr r.s a wedge, but smfninfi and prolonc/st them, and that, too, through a 
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longer portion of the bore, until all assistance duo to the inertia of the mass of 
the gun is completely neutralizetl, and the chances of bursting are thercbj- aud 
to that extent increased. There can be no doubt, of course, that the natural 
power of large guns to resist nipture is directly and nuitcrially aided by the 
inertia dereloped in the gi-cat mass of the metal itself, tlie natural reluctance of 
such a mass to change its noiinal condition of rest. Cliangc, therefore, a high, 
quick pressure of short endurance for one of equal intcmity but longer duration, 
and the chances of a burst gun are vastly increased. 

It follows, therefore, that by the misconduct of a projectile by balloting, 
wedging, stripping, etc., the gun is subjected to five principal dangers, any one 
of which is apt to lead to others, and all of whicli are liahle to operate at the 
same time. 

1. An immediate increase of pressure, directly due to the jamming of the 
projectile. 

2. A further increase of pressure from the possible disintegration of the 
powder, especially in the case of cake or prismatic, and its more rapid combus- 
tion under such circumstances. 

3. The projectile having moved some distance before lodging, the maximum 
bursting strains are extended through a greater length of bore, and the danger 
of nipture is fui-ther increased with the increased distance of the resultant 
of these forces from the bottom of the bore. 

4. The lodgment of the projectile compels the gun to sustain what is at best 
perhaps a dangerous pressure, until all assistance derived from the inertia of the 
mass is nullified. 

5. The projectile, operating as a wedge with a pressure of milli(ms of pounds 
upon its base, tends powerfully to open the gun. 

The simplicity of the expanding system strongly recommends it for muzzle-, 
loading guns, and especially for field calibres, where rapid firing is a desideratum. 
Its advantages, indeed, are numerous and well acknowledged, but the defects of 
different projectiles of this class have been so many and serious as to more than 
counterbalance, in the opinion of many, the admitted advantages of the system. 

The principal defects which have been conspicuous in field-projectiles of the 
expansive class are : 1. Failure to take the grooves. 2. Inaccuracy from tliat 
and other causes. 3. Stripping. Moreover, in large calibres, as has been explain- 
ed, are two additional objections — ^far more serious in large than in small calibres 
— namely, 1, balloting ; and, 2, wedging. When we add to this all the faults 
arising from errors of manufacture, use of poor material, etc., and bear in mind 
that aU our projectiles have heretofore been light, and have always been fired 
with small charges, our record is hy no means a flattering one. 
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It is my belief that all these objections and defects may be successfully 
met and obviated in the system of rifling and jirojectiles now about to be 
described. Indeed, without in any degree altering the plans of rifling at present 
l>revailing in our rifled guns, it is believed that admirable results may be ob- 
tained, and that the proposed projectile may be successfully fired with almost 
any fonn of groove. 

Vyyon Plate III. is shown in full size a 3J-inch field-projectile, that being a 
calibre now officially adopted in the service. 

It will be seen that the rotating device consists of the double-lipped annular 
band or " sabot," B, attached to the base of the projectile by one of several 
methods to bo described. The narrow cannelure, E, between the upper and 
lower lips of the sabot, distributes the gases of discharge so evenly that the 
slightest irregularity in the expansion of the upper lip has never been discovered; 
whereas in all projectiles which procure expansion by the entrance of the gases 
between tlie sabot and tlie body of the projectile, as also in certain forms of 
sabots wliich cover tlic entire base of the shot, it is frequently found that the 
fixhot is very unevenly set up ; i.e., it is forced out more on one side than the 
other. 

In the expansion of the upper lip into the rifling, no matter how violent 
the pressure (and a test of 100,000 pounds per square inch has been designedly 
applied), the junction of the sabot and projectile along the line a a is always as 
smooth and perfect as before firing — an advantage which will be specially referred 
to hereafter. While, however, the upper lip, O, is freely expanded into the 
grooves of the gun, the lower lip, P, is pressed upon the body of the projectile 
with an intensity proportionate to the force of discharge, thus not only causing 
the ring to hug the projectile tightly, but, as a gas-check, preventing the entrance 
of gas between the ring and the iron body of the projectile. Stripping is 
thus effectually prevented; whereas, in all projectiles where the gas finds entrance 
between the sabot and the projectile, there is a violent tendency to strip them 
apart — a fact too often accomplished. 

The expansion of the upper lip being exceedingly limited, owing to the restraint 
of the bore, the only way this projectile could strip would be to tear off the upper 
lip in conveying to the projectile the rotation due to the twist. Experiments 
made to determine this point with 3-inch projectiles weigliing 111 pounds and 
under pressures of 75,000 lbs. per square inch, showed that a thickness of one- 
sixteenth of an inch was unaffected by this strain. The grooves of the gun 
being somewhat rounded, the sabot bore marks of having slipped over the lands, 
probably toAvard the muzzle, where the gas-pressure was light. In other 
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worHs, the sabot was tttrong enough, but not stiff onuugh, to secure a proper 
" bite " into the rifling. 

We have seen how the lower lip, P, of the sabot is pressed upon the base of 
the projectile by the force of discharge. Acting thus effectually as a gas-check, 
and excluding the gases from the surfaces of contact of the two metals, not only 
is stripping prerented, but likewise the breaking off of pieces of iron from the 
body of the projectile at the junction of the latter witli tlie sabot ; this because of 
the limited expansion of the upper lip, and the consequent slight crowding of 
the metal at its shoulder. Moreover, as the sabot is kept firmly in place by the 
downward pressure upon the lower lip, there is no tendency of the sabot to rise 
above the surface of the shot at carrying pieces of iron with it. Again, any 
pressure which obtains between the base of the projectile and the sabot is normal to 
the bevelled line, a c ; and the angle at a being obtuse, and therefore strong, can- 
not, it is thought, yield, even if of most inferior metal, under high pressure ; 
indeed, before it could do so, the sabot would undoubtedly " ride up " on the 
inclined surface, a c. 

A wide margin obtains for all errors of manufacture, as it is ft)und that very 
(•onsiderable variations may exist in the thickness of the upper lip without affect- 
ing the satisfactory action of the projectile. It is only when it is a question of 
extreme accuracy that the hest relation between the weight of projectile and thick- 
ness of sabot need be considered ; which relation, once established, need never be 
departed from. The principle of the double action of simultaneously taking the 
rifling and gripping the shot is such that sabots exceedingly light and delicate 
prove ample for rotating the heaviest projectiles. The inherent strength of an 
excellent material may be thus developed to its fullest extent, or we may obtain 
the widest possible margin of safety. I have designedly tired these projectiles 
when the sabots ivere full of flaws, with results as faultless as though they had 
been perfect. Projectiles on which the sabots were loosened, when tired from the 
gun came out tight and secure. It would seem impossible for any of these pro- 
jectiles which had passed the most cursory insi>ection to fail in the slightest 
particular, from any cause of the sabot, at least. 

Admitting that all other objections to the expansive system have been over- 
come, the qu.estion may be asked, How is balloting to be avoided in a projectile 
centred only at its base*? I maintain that if balloting cannot be i>revented 
absolutely in this system, its damaging and dangerous tendencies may at least be 
altogether avoided ; and, further, that if balloting be so far corrected that it can- 
not even cause any irregularity in the flight of a projectile, it is safe to assume 
that it cannot obtain in sufficient violence to prove hurtful to the gun. 
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I have disouHsed, having reference to Fig. 1., Plate II., the case of balloting 
in a soft-sabot projectile where the gases of discharge are entirely shut off by 
the expansion of the soft metal base ; where, as it were, there is no safety-valve 
through windage, but, uu contraire, where the higher the powder-pressure, the 
more hermetical is the scaling t)f windage. 

This closing of windage does not, however, occur in the double-lipped, liard- 
sabot projectile under discussion, where the depth to which the sabot is expanded 
into the grooves depends, for the same charge and weight of projectile, upon the 
width and depth of the grooves, and upon the thickness or stiffness of the ui^per 
lip, which may be stiffened cither by increasing its thickness or by diminishing 
its length — i.e., the dc2)th of the annular channel, E. In i)raetice, these projectiles 
have been fired only from the 3-inch guns liaving seven grooves one-tenth of an 
inch in depth and an equal number of lands of equal width ; from an 8-inch gun 
having nine grooves .075 inch deep and 1.50 inch wide ; and fnmi a 10-ineh gun 
having fifteen grooves .00 inch deep and 1 inch Avide. In all these guns, 
especially in the 8-ineh, the upper lip has been expanded into the grooves more 
completely than I desire, yet the practice has been most excellent, indicating the 
good effect of even the smallest escape of gas. 

Eig. II., Plate II., shows the maimer in which the upper lip of the sabot is 
expanded into the grooves at a position near the muzzle of the gun. The bearing 
edge, K, having become deepened by attrition in the passage of the projectile 
through the bore, it is clear that at the seat of the i)rojcctilc, and during flu; 
early acceleration of its velocity, the unoccupied angular portions of the grooves 
were larger than at the muzzle, although at best such difference nmst be trifling, 
since, owing to a slight slip at I, caused by attrition of the opposite side, the 
unoecupied space at * must be increasing in nearly the same ratio as K closes. 

Referring again to Plate I., Pig. III., instead of supposing the escape of gas 
through windage to be effectually shut off', let us suppose that the double-lipped 
ring is employed, and that under a pressure of 50,000 pounds per square inch the 
upper lip so nearly fills the grooves that nineteen-twentieths of the entire wind- 
.ige is closed. There will, nevertheless, escape through the unfilled angular 
l>ortions of the grooves an amount of the forces of combustion which, in the 
aggregate, distributed about the exteri(n- surface of the projectile, will have a 
material tendency to buoy and support it (the base being already centred) 
throughout its passage in the bore. Especially since this supporting medium is 
passing over the projectile with a veh)city vastly greater than that of the x)ro- 
jeetile itself, and although the pressure per square inch of the escaping gas upon 
the surface of the projectile be not definitely known, yet it ninst exceed many 
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times the weight of the projectile itself per square inch of its surface in front of 
the sabot. Suppose a bar of iron to be suspended freely from one end, and let 
down vertically into a swift-running current of water until it is wholly sub- 
merged ; the pressure of the rapid stream tends strongly to deflect the bar from a 
vertical position, and it assumes a certain angle with the surface of the stream. 
"Now, substitute for this bar of iron, one of no greater speciiic gravity than the 
water itself, and it will quickly assume a position parallel to the surface of the 
stream. I am satisfied that this is but a feeble illustration of the effect of the 
rush of powder-gases over the surface of a projectile when centred at its base. 
In the particular case under consideration nineteen-twentietlis of the windage 
is closed, and through the partly obstructed grooves the gas of discharge is 
forced under a i)ressurc of 50,000 pounds per square inch, and is immediately 
afterwards dispersed through a space twenty times larger in cross-section than 
that through which it escaped from behind the projectile. The pressure about 
the projectile is, therefore, correspondingly reduced ; and it is still further reduced, 
probably, from various causes ; but I much question if, in tlie case in point, tlie 
average pressure upon the surface of the shot in front of the sabot would not 
approximate 2,000 pounds i)er square inch.* As it is a remarkably heavy pro- 
jectile which will weigh one pound per square inch of its cylindricial surface, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that a medium so dense, rushing over a projectile 
centred in the rear (and which projectile bears a more feeble relation to the 
great force surrounding it than does a feather to a gale of wind), must tend i)ower- 
fdlly to check balloting And is it likely that balloting, under such circum- 
stances, if it occur at all, must lose all its dangerous and vicious tendencies ? It 
is a different story, indeed, when windage is hermetically sealed, when there is 
no safety-valve for the rapidly-developed gases : for then balloting or wedging 
begins ; the pressure increases ; it may be that the limit of endurance of the 
powder grains or prisms is reached ; the powder disintegrates and consumes with 
a flash ; the projectile, for every increase of pressure behind it, opposes fresh 
resistance to its own egress, and we may count it fortunate that it escapes from 
the bore iminjured. 

The breech-loading projectile (lead-coated), it is true, shuts off windage, but 
it is centred throughout its length, or at least supported through its cylindrical 
portion, and cannot therefore ballot, nor is it likely to wedge or jam in the man- 
lier here alluded to. 

The value of a limited windage as a promoter of accuracy may, I think, be 

* This pressure upon the cylindrical part of the projectile could doubtless be readily determined by 
Sin-owing into the sid^ of tl}e projectile a presspre-gay^p -witji a delicate knife. 
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readily shown ; indeed, its advantage in this respect is quite marked. Innume- 
rable instances are afforded where projectiles of the exiiansive class, with soft 
sabots, have given a large percentage of fluttering or irregular flights ; and yet, 
after examination of many recovered shot, a fair impression of the rifling indi- 
cated that the full value of the jntch had been taken. This apparent anomaly is 
to be explained on no other hypothesis than that balloting occurred, as shown 
in Fig. I., Plate II., not with sufficient violence to injure materially either gun 
or projectile ; but the latter, cleared of the restraint of the bore at the last 
rebound, had no rc^course but to take up the double motion of rotation about a 
point as well as its axis, yielding flights variously characterized as " irregular," 
"wild," "wobbling," " i)uffy," or " tumbling "; although "tumbling" — i.e., the 
turning of the shot end over end in its flight — is not apt to occur when the 
" rifle motion " is imparted, unless balloting be excessively violent. 

Having advanced the assertion tliat a very limited windage over an expan- 
sive projectile, centred in the rear, will so far reduce the A'iolence of balloting 
as to render it harmless to gun and projectile, I have next to assert, w^ith equal 
confidence, that ^ proper windage (still small, however) will not only accomplish 
this desideratum, but will so far obA'iate balloting as to ensure to the projectile 
infallible smoothness and steadiness of flight — granted, of course, that the sabot 
performs its function of imparting to the projectile the full value of a proper 
pitch. The use of the projectiles under discussion ensures this windage, and to 
this fact I largely attribute their infallible accuracy and smoothness of flight. 

I have already alluded to the frequent occurrence of irregular flights of 
expansive projectiles which closed all windage, when there w^as every reason to 
believe the rifling to have been perfectly taken by the sabot ; and in further sup- 
j>ort of the position I have taken on this question, I may mention a fact on 
official record, that in tlie course of upAvards of one hundred rounds Avith the 
jiroposed projectile such a thing as a fluttering or in the slightest degree 
unsteady flight has uca er been discoAxred. A further proof of the correctness 
of this theory may be aftbrded in an interesting experiment made by Colonel 
Baylor to test the strength of the ucav sabot. 

It will be obserA'cd that the upper lip of the split or grooved ring may be 
made so thin as almost entirely to check Avindage, and yet, as has been explained, 
possess sufficient strength to rotate the lieaviest shot. It may also be made so 
extremely thin as to close Avindage Avhile tlie projectile is getting under AA'ay, but, 
through sheer lack of stiffness, ride over the lands toAvard the muzzle. This 
property of the projectile has quite inadA'^ertently furnished an additional test of 
the eftect of Avindage on the accuracy of expansiAC projectiles. After two 
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series of experiments with projectiles of lOJ, llj, and 12| pounds, in each of 
which cases superior accnracy was shown, about twenty of the same projectiles 
were made 12| pounds each in weight, and fitted with very thin and delicate 
sabots. These shot were fired from tlie same 3-inch gun previously used. The 
sabots proved abundantly strong, rotated the projectiles perfectly, as could be 
judged by those recovered, and every flight was smooth in sound. But while 
the perfect action of the sabots, together with the fact that all windage was 
probably not closed, prevented any unsteadiness of flight, still the contrast in 
accuracy presented to the previous firings, where the sabots were not allowed to 
set up so freely into the grooves, indicated clearly that the projectile could not 
have been absolutely steady in the bore of the gun. The great weight of these 
projectiles — of the same size and shape as those previously fired — combined with 
the lightness of the sabot, would, of course, cause the latter to be well set up into 
the grooves. All the gas, however, was not shut olf ; and although balloting did 
not obtain to an extent sufficient to cause a " fluttering " flight, yet it caused a 
deviation from the true line of departure of the projectile only reconcilable with 
the probability of too much weight of metal to support and too light an envelope 
of gas to support it. And in general it is safe to assume that whenever the 
flight of a projectile is observed to be smooth, steady, and accurate, it is the best 
2mmd facie evidence in the world that balloting has not obtained ; and, on the 
other hand, the full value of the twist may be communicated to the projectile, 
and yet the latter give a very irregular flight ; and when this is the (*aso, and the 
rotating device — whether a sabot, jacket, or studs — is uninjured, it is good evi- 
dence that balloting has occurred, and tt) an extent or violence very clearly indi- 
cated by the flight, according as it is irregular, very irregular, puffy, or wobbling. 
Bear in mind that I speak only of cases where the rotation of the projectile is 
assured ;. for, failing this, there might be no balloting, yet the projectile would, 
of course, soon after leaving the bore, " tumble " from its natural tendency to 
rotate about its shorter axis. 

Admitting the correctness of these views in the case of expansive projectiles, 
it follows, 1, that the lighter the shot for a given superficial area, the more 
readily is it centred by the supporting gases ; and, 2, that for the same weight 
and exterior form of projectile, that which has the centre of gravity nearest the 
sabot will have the least tendency to ballot (under a proper gas-escape), and, 
therefore, possibly the smoothest passage through the bore. As nearly all pro- 
jectiles have the centre of gravity in rear of the centre of figure, this is a point 
always in favor of our expansive system. Once clear of the bore, it may be an 
advantage to have the centre of gravity in f rant of the centre of figure; but as 
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the relative positions of these two points arc subject to very limited changes, any 
advantage one way or the other is not w ortli a moment's consideration. 

In this discussion of the advantages of a moderate windage as applied espe- 
cially to our expansive system, I have not lost sight of the general advantages of 
windage, as so long ago recognized in France, England, and other countries. 
These advantages, briefly set forth, and of more or less value, are : 

1. Inc^'cased accurac} .* 

2. Much less fouling of tlie gun. 

3. Keduction of the pressure. 

4. Regulation of pressure. 

5. Less violent recoil. 

(). The surer ignition and more simple character of tiine-fUse. 

Something over one hundred of the 3-inch i)rojectiles (similar in form to 
that on Plate TV.) have been fired, a few for range, some into the butt, and some 
at targets. Their record is very perfect, and shows : 

1. Very superior accuracy. 

2. Great steadiness and smoothness of flight. 

3. ifot a single case of stripping. 

4. Xot a single failure to take the grooves. 

How long we might be able to continue firing these projectiles Avithout a 
failure in any particular to record, it is impossible to say ; but, bearing in mind 
tliis record of a first attempt, the great strength of the shot, and the wide margin 
thereby aftbrded for all flaws, defects, or errors of manufacture, it is thought 
tliat the number of failures in any one of the above particulars would be but a 
small percentage at least. Wc consider it but indifferent small-arm ammu- 
nition which yields as high as one per cent, of failures ; and as the failure of a 
field-projectile is of far greater moment than of a small-arm cartridge, no effbrt 
should be spared to render our projectiles as nearly infallible as possible. If a 
field-projectile is inaccurate, falling short or beyond, to right or left, of the object 

' * MUnhurgh Revioa, April, 1864: "The result of the more recent experience of the French artil- 
lerists proves that the suppression of windage diminishes the accuracy of fire. . , . When the pro- 
jectile is driven forwards to the muzzle of the piece by the expansion of gas generated by explosion, the 
point of time at which it leaves the gun decides its direction, and the slightest variation of pressure fr((ni 
within or without at that instant causes deviation in its subsequent flight. The absence of windage is now 
thought by the French to increase the probability of such accidental variation of pressure ; but when a 
portion of the gas generated by the explosion is allowed to escape by windage, as this gas travels four or 
live times faster than the projectile, it serves, as it were, to prepare the atmosphere for the ball, and to 
launch it on the straight line to its trajectory." — "Ordnance and Aimor," Holley, page .541, 
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aimed at, it disturbs the aim of one or two succeoding shots ; wliile, if it strip, a 
casualty amongst our own troops from sttcli a cause is more demoralizing than 
a hundred deaths from the missiles of the enemy. 

It is not my present jDUrpose to discuss the relative merits of the breech and 
muzzle loading systems so much as to reveal their present defects and in each 
to propose a remedy ; yet it is fair to say that a chief argument in favor of the 
breech-loading system has always been its superior accuracy, and I yenture the 
opinion that if equal accuracy can be assured with muzzle-loaders, a large 
majority of artillery officers will pronounce in favor of the simpler system of 
muzzle-loading field-pieces, and especially in the expansive system, where the 
grooves have not to be fed by studs on the projectile, but where the latter are 
freely inserted and quickly driven home. 

Captain ^Ticaisc, of the Belgian service, has written a memoir intended to 
prove the superior accuracy of the Belgian (Krupp) breech-loading field-pieces 
over every other system of which he has knowledge. The targets given on 
Plate IV., wliicli represent practice witli our new expansive shot, Avill be 
found to compare favorably witli the best practice as recorded by Captain 
^ficaise. In making this comparison it sliould be borne in mind : * 

Pirst, the target records published by Captain 5^icaisc are selected from a 
large number of results ; and '^L^ he was probably aware that his readers would 
credit him with selecting the hest records for publication, he has probably 
governed himself accordingly. On the other hand, the targets here given are 
the only ones available, our experiments being thus limited. 

Second, the Belgian experiments were so extensive that an exact graduation 
of the sights was doubtless effected by a suitable number of shot ; whereas, in 
our experiments, three shots were allowed with which to "feel" for each target. 
All the shots fired wUl be found plotted upon the targets, except four. 

Third, the Belgian projectile weighed but little over nine pounds, was fired 
from a gun 3.15 inches calibre, and with charges of I4 pound of powder. In 
our experiments, it being a principal object to test the strength and other quali- 
ties of the projectiles independently of accuracy, one-half of the shells fired at 
1,500 yards were packed with lead balls, so that their weight exceeded eleven 
pounds each. This rendered the trajectory an exceedingly curved one, as the 
charge remained unchanged and less than one-eleventh the weight of the pro- 
jectile, whereas good practice required it to be at least one-eighth. 

Fourth, the poAvder employed was irregular, being about ten years old, and 
obtained from broken-up ammunition. 

♦ Letter to Army and Navy Journal, 
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Taking into consideration, then, those facts, I think there is no question 
that, good as our .practice must be pronounced, it can be excelled without diffi- 
culty under circumstances as favorable as those under which the Belgian jirac- 
tice probably occurred. 

The target at 820 j-ards, Avhich I here take the liberty to reproduce, is from 
the official records of experimental firing with the 3-inch gun at Fortress 
Monroe on April 20, 1871. The firing at 1,500 yai-ds occurred July 18, 1871. 
This last target would be better ; but observing that the shot were clustering too 
low, the gun was raised upon the target, with the ctFect observed, viz., two clus- 
ters separated by a considerable interval. Make allowance for this, and the 
breech-loader is beaten even at a disadvantage of nearly 200 yards in the dis- 
tance fired over. I sec no reason, therefore, to doubt that the best practice here- 
tofore obtained with breech-loaders can be equalled without difficulty in tliis 
country with our muzzle-loading guns. As to the European muzzle-loading 
systems (stud-projectiles), from the best information available, including the 
interesting data supplied by Captain Xicaise, it \& believed that their practice is 
quite inferior. 

By reference to Prof. Owen's " Modern Artillery," Oaptaiu Nicaise's " Bel- 
gian Eield Artillery," and to Coh)nel Baylor's official reports of experiments with 
the three-inch rifle, the following data are obtained: 



TABLE II. 

(Joniparatioe Velocity ami Accuracy of Breech and Muzzle Loadiny JPkkl- Projectiles. 



Gun. 



English B.L, 
" M.L 
French M. L, 

Belgian B. L, 

U. S. M. L. 

u a 

U 

» u 
u u 



Calibre. 



Inches. 

3 
3 
3 
o 

3 -09 
3.09 

3 



Weight 
of Charge. 



I 

I 



If 



Pounds. Pounds. 



Weight 
of Shot. 



81 

9i 
8f 
8f 

9i 
9i 
Ilk 
9i 
9i 
9i 
9i 



Initial 
Velocity. 



Feet. 

1.057 
1,176 

1,066 

1,066 

1,220 

1,220 

1,052 

1,200 

1,300 

1,365 
1,400 



Feet. 



6.56 
10. 17 
2.69 
1. 61 
4.12 
2.00 



Deviation. 



Vertical. HorizontaL 



Feet. 



4-59 
6.23 

3.18 
1.80 
1.41 

2 30 



M 



Feet. 



8.05 

1^-93 
4.16 

2.41 

4-35 
3.10 
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siirpjissutl in jicciiracy and unequalled in many other qualities wliicli go to make 
up a perfect projectile. 

Tlie Ordnance Dopartuient luiviu*^ adopted the calibro of 3.5 inches for a 
lield-gun, it would be wise, in my judgment, to abandon our present 3-inch rifle, 
and to Hubstitute a lighter gun of smaller xalibre, say 2.5 inches or 2.7 inches. 
Plate V. illustrates the case-shot for a 2.5-iiK;li gun and two plans of filling. 
The forty-eight segments of lead Avould make the heavier projectile, and each 
fragment possesses Avciglit siifficiciit to do executkm Avitli moderate velocity. 
The sixteen lead balls, each weighing ounces, shoAvn on the right, would 
prove effective at longer ranges and Avitli lower velocities. A practical test 
Avould be necessary to determine the relative merits of the two plans. On Plate 
VI. is shown a 2.7-incli shell.* 

It is cliicfly, however, in large calibres that the advantages of the proposed 
projectile Avill probably be manifested, and especially so in connetition Avith 
certain slight modifications of our present forms of rifling already referred to, 
and which will now be briefly described. 

THE RIFLING. 

In discussing the action of the double-lipped ring in the bore of a gun, I 
have heretofore considered only the case where the gases of discharge find 
passage over the projectile through the unoccupied angular portions of grooves 
similar to those in our present rifled guns. I consider it highly desirable, how- 
ever, to slightly increase this windage, more especially in large guns, and thus 
place the satisfactory action of the projectile and, as far as may be, the safety or 
good endurance of the gun beyond a peradventure. 

If we conceive a system of rifling with wide grooves and very narrow lands, 
it is just sucli a system, of course, which best assures filling of the grooves by 
any expansive device under the explosive force of the powder. i»[ow, conceive 

* A fiokl-gun of this calibre \voukT uiulouljtcdly prove a most, efficient arm — a 25-incli has already hccn 
adopted abroad. It would occupy the same relative position to the 3.5 rifle (16-poiinder) that our mountain 
howitzer does to the G-pounder and 12-poundcr smooth-bores, and would prove fixr more formidable, except 
with canister, than either of the latter guns, and scarcely less efficient than our present 3-incli gun ; it 
would, in fact, give better results than the 3-inch did during the late war, served as it was with poor pro- 
jectiles. Weighing scarcely half so much as our lightest ficld-piccc, it could bo placed in positions inac- 
cessible to heavier guns. Lightness, mobility, simplicity of ccpiipment, cheapness, and the small force 
necessary to serve efficiently a battery of such guns, are advantages not to be gainsaid, especially if 
the gun should be proved to possess good range and accuracy. To enumerate specifically all the impor- 
tant uses to which such a battery would be put during an ordinary campaign is unnecessary, as this 
ground has been well covered by others. I think it probable that efficient guns of this and even larger 
calibre could l)e made from old material (bronze guns) now on hand. 
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these gi'ooves to be gradually narrowed, it is clear that it will he more 
and more difficult for the sabot to till them, and they may be made so narrow 
as absolutely to prevent the sabot taking sufficient " bite " to keep the grooves 
during the passage of the projectile through the bore of the gun. Between these 
two extremes I have tixed what I deem a judicious width of grooves and lands — 
grooves which cannot be completely filled by the expansiim of the upper lip of 
the sabot, and whose numbei-s are sufficient to assure a reasonable gas-escape 
through their unfilled portions ; and lands somewhat wider than the grooves — a 
provision which, besides conducing to the endurance of the bore, renders the 
firing of spherical projectiles, grape-shot, and canister practicable, Avith but 
little liability of the gun to sustain damage thereby, or to diminish the accuracy 
and effect of such projectiles. 

This plan of rifling is illustrated on Plate VII., which gives, in ccmnection 
with the following table, the proposed rifling for every gun from 2^ inches up to 
15 inches calibre. 

TABLE III. 

Proposed System of Rifling for Muzzle-loading Guns. 



Calibre of 


Number 
ol 

Grooves. 


Depth 
of 

Grooves. 


Width 
of 
Grooves. 


Pitch. 


Ultimate 
Pitch. 


Gun. 


Commencing. 


Ending. 


Inches. 




Inches. 


Inches. 


Calibres. 


Calibres. 


Feet. 


2.5 


/ 


0.050 


0.52 


68 


34 


7.08 


2.7 


7 


0-055 


0.56 


70 


35 


7.87 


3-0 


7 


0.060 


0.64 


72 


36 


9.00 


3-5 


7 


0.065 


0.74 


76 


38 


11.08 


4-5 


9 


0.070 


0.74 


86 


43 


16.12 


5-0 


9 


0.070 


0.83 


90 


45 


18.75 


6.0 


T I 


0.075 


0.81 


98 


49 


24.50 


7.0 


I I 


0.075 


0.95 


106 


53 


30.91 


8.0 


13 


0.080 


0.92 


112 


56 




9.0 


15 


0.080 


0.90 


118 


59 


44-2 5 


1 0.0 


17 


0.085 


0.87. 


124 


62 


51.66 


1 1.0 


19 


0.085 


0.85 


130 


65 


59-58 


12.0 


21 


0.090 


0.85 


136 


68 


68.00 


13.0 


23 


0.090 


0.83 


144 


72 


78.00 


14.0 


25 


0.095 


0.82 


150 


75 


87.50 


15.0 


27 


0.095 


0.81 


156 . 


78 


97-50 



The bottom corners of the grooves should be rounded to a radius of from 0.01 to 0.02 of an 

inch. 
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Table Itt. 




15 Inch/. 



Inch. 



13 Inch. 



12 Inclv. 



11 Jnoh : 



9 Inch/. 



8 Iivch'. 



7 Irvofv. 



oinch' 



Z.7 Itiolv. 
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Wliilo it is thouglit that the above system is admirably adapted to the new 
projectile, yet, should it be thought advisable to secure a still more liberal gas- 
escape, A^ ith a view to the employment of projectiles of unusual weight or 
powder of especial violence, this end may be accomplished in the manner shown 
on Plate II., wliere the bottom of each groove is again grooved through its 
centre, as in A, Fig. TIT., or where the secondary groove is placed on the non- 
bearing side of the principal groove, as in B, Fig. III. — a position more favorable 
for a liberal gas-escape. Or, if it be thought objectionable to sub-groove the 
gun in this manner (although the ultimate depth would be less than that of 
the English groove), additional gas-escape may be provided by the old plan of 
grooving the projectile for the ignition of time-fnses, or by providing channels 
communicating from the base to the cylindrical portion of the projectile. 

I have not lost sight of the objection urged against windage that the bore 
of the gun is " gutted " by the cutting action of the escai)ing gas. In the first 
place, this is an objection common to almost all systems (the soft-sabot expan- 
sive, perhaps, excepted). In the second place, the gas-escape here recommended 
is much less than that of the English, and less even than that of the breech- 
loading systems, where the gas rushes over the projectile as it lies in the cham- 
ber before closing windage by entering the bore ; and, finally, experience has 
I)rovcd that, Avith either cast or wrought iron guns, hundreds of rounds may be 
fired, allowing a moderate gas-escape, Avitliout any injury to the bore Avliatever. 
Indeed, this " scoring " action of the gases is but faintly manifested in rifled 
guns of cast iron, even after a thousand rounds Avith expansive projectiles. 

The pitch of the rifling given in the foregoing table is almost identical with 
that of the few rifled guns noAv in our service (excepting, of course, the Parrott 
guns), and is only altered to an extent which makes it consistent as applied to 
difterent calibres. It is" clear that the i^itcli of the rifling need be no more than 
will suffice to keep the projectile invariably true throughout its longest flight ; 
and that if, after having ascertained as exactly as possible what such a twist 
would be, we increase it in a very moderate degree, Ave liaA'O all the rapidity 
desirable or necessary. 

Actual experiment at Fort Monroe having shown that a twist of one in one 
hundred in a 7-inch gun was sufficient to keep a projectile of 100 pounds true 
through a range of three miles, it is certainly safe to assume that a pitch of one 
in eighty would suffice for the longest range from such a gun. As the actual 
work, however, of giving to an ordinary projectile the rotation due to such a 
pitch w ould be but a small fraction of the actual work expended on the projectile, 
we can (although the resistance increases in a very rapid ratio with the angle of 
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rifling) aft'ard ti) cjiHidsrablj incroa3e the rapidity of i)itoli for calibres of seven 
inoliGs and less. As we go up in calibre j, however, tho increase in the radii of 
gyration of the projeotile3 enables them better to sustain rotation, so that, their 
angular velocities being less rapidly diminished by air-friction, less is required 
at the start. The Krupp 12-inch rifling has one turn in seventy-one feet, yet the 
large, roughened surface of the lead-coated projectile, after it leaves the bore, 
must cause this projectile to lose rotation much more rapidly than do tho 
smoother projectiles of the exj)ansivo class. 

The rifling in the foregoing table is given with confidence that the pitch 
is amply sufficient even with moderate velocities and the smallest charges — as, 
for example, where it may be wished to throw a siege-projectile but a moderate 
distance "with a curved trajectory; and I am eijually confident that a variation of 
twenty per cent, either way from such a pitch would still yield excellent results 
with our expansive system. 

It remains simply to be considered whether the pitch should be uniform or 
increasing. The advocates of the increasing pitch contend that the shot should 
be under as little restraint as possible in getting under way, and that rotation 
should be communicated and increased while the shot is acquiring its velocity. 
On the other hand, the advocates of the uniform pitch claim that not only is such 
an end accomplished by the natural increments in the velocity of the projectile, 
but that when the i)rojectile is just getting under way is the time when it 
can most profitably be given rotation. Without going over the somewhat trite 
arguments of either side, it is just to say that there arc in the views of each 
points of value. While, however, both parties cannot be altogether right, both 
may very readily be wrong, and I submit the propriety of testing (and it could 
be safely adopted outright) a comjjromlsc pitch, by which is meant simply one 
which commences at the seat of the charge, with one-half of its ultimate value at 
the muzzle ; as, for example, a uniformly accelerating groove, commencing with 
one turn in a hundred and twenty, and ending with one in sixty. 

The English 12-inch 25-ton gun is rifled on this plan, although the pitch 
usually employed in that service commences at 0. The English system of rifling 
and projectiles is, however, so bad that it is doubtful if the compromise pitch 
possesses much advantage over the others. 

The gradual but steady improvement in gunpowder renders of less and less 
weight the argument for a full increasing pitch — that is, one where the tangent 
of the groove at the seat of the charge is parallel to the axis of the bore ; and, on 
the other hand, the uniform twist can only be desirable when the acme of per- 
fection in gimpowder has been attained, and, until such a desideratum is reached. 
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1 am pcrsu.ided fluit tlie propoKcd pitcli is absolutely the best available, and Avill 
always be clReiciit, no matter liow marked the future improvements in gun- 
l)OAvdcr. 

The following table will exhibit Kcnie of the considerations which lead me 
to this conclusicm. There is here taken the case of an 8-inch gun, rifled on three 
ditt'orent plans, having in each cage an ultimate pitcli of one turn in sixty 
calibres. The assumed velocities are approximately correct, and arc based upon 
the results of recent cxpci iinciits with English " Pebble " poAvder, in comparison 
with the old " ll.L.G.," " Service Pellet " and " Kussian Prismatic " powders. 

TABLE lY. 



tihowimj the velocity of a j.rojcctile at different points of the hc. c cf an ii-inch rifle, and the circum- 
stances attending rotation in three different characters of "Pitch." 



\ 
I 

Distance 
j Moved 

1 Shot. 

1 

1 




1 


Uniform Pitch 


Full incrca; ing Pitch. 


1 

' Proposed Pitch. 


Voloeity 
o£ 
Shot. 


Angle ol 
1 Tan, 
with 
1 Axis of 
1 bore. 
1 


{RevolutionE 

of Shot 
1 per Sec. 


1 

1! Gain 
Every Six 
Inches. 


Angle of 
Tan, with 
Axis of 
bore. 


! 

IBeTolutiona 
of Shot 
per Sec. 


Gain 
Every Six 
Inones. 


Angle of 
Tan, -with 
Axis of 
bore. 


1 

Revolutions 
of Shot 
per See. 


1 

Gain 
j Every Six 
j Inches. 


i Inches. 


Feet. 


I 

j Degrees 




i 
I 


Degrees. 






Degrees. 






O 
I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

IO 

1 1 

12 

i8 

24 

30 

36 

42 

48 

54 
60 

66 
72 
78 
84 
90 
96 


0 

40 

125 

220 
300 

375 
445 
495 
540 

590 
630 

675 
720 

865 

975 
1,055 
1,130 
1,190 
1,240 

1,27s 
1,305 
1,330 

1,345 
1,360 

1,370 

1,375 
1,380 


i 3 
1 3 
3 
3 

! 3 
3 

I 3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


0.000 
I.OOO 

0-125 
5-500 
7-500 

9-375 
11.125 

12- 375 

13- 500 

14- 750 

15- 750 

16.875 
18.000 
2 1.625 

24-375 

26-375 
28.250 

29-750 
31.000 

31-875 
32.625 

33-250 

33- 625 
34.000 

34- 250 

34-375 
34-500 


j 

II. 125 

6.875 

3-625 

2.750 
2.000 

1-975 
1.500 

1.250 

0.875 

0-745 
0.625 

0-375 

0-375 

0.250 

0.125 
0-125 


0.0000 
0.0313 
0.0627 
0.0941 
0.1254 
0.1568 
O.1881 
0.2195 
0.2408 
0.2822 

0-3135 

0.3449 

0.3762 
0.5644 

0- 7525 
0.9406 

1. 1287 

1- 3169 
1-5050 

1- 6931 
1. 8812 
2.0694 

2- 2575 
2.4456 

2-6337 
2.8846 
3.0000 


0.000 
O.OIO 
0.065 
0.172 
0.312 
0.488 
0.695 
0.902 
1.125 

1-352 
1. 641 

1.932 

2.250 

4-055 
6.094 

8.242 
10.594 
13.016 
15-500 
17.929 
20.391 
22.859 
25.219 
27.625 
29.969 
32.227 
34.500 


0.69s 

1- 555 
1.805 

2.039 

2.148 

2.352 
2.422 
2.484 

2.429 
2.462 
2.468 1 
2.360 
2.406 

2- 349 
2.258 

2.273 


1.5000 
1-5156 
15312 
1.5468 
1-5625 
1.5781 

1- 5937 
1.6094 

1.6250 
1.6406 
1.6562 
1.67 19 
1.6875 
1.7812 
1.8750 
1.9693 
2.0625 
2.1562 
2.2500 

2- 3437 
2-4375 
2-5312 
2.6250 
2.7187 
2.8125 
2.9062 
3.0000 


i 0.000 
: 0.505 

1-595 
2.836 

3.906 

4-931 

5.910 
6.639 
7-312 
8.066 
8.69s 
9.404 
10.125 
12.839 
15.286 
17.308 
19.322 
21.382 
23.250 
24.902 
26.508 
28.055 
29.422 
30.812 
32.109 
33301 
34-500 


5-910 

4.215 
2.714 
2.447 
2.022 
2.014 
2.060 
1.968 
1.652 
1.606 

1-547 
1-367 
1.390 
1.297 
1.192 
1. 199 
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Tbe English " Pebble " powder is very nearly tlie equivalent of our own 
" Hexagonal," and tbe table may be considered as exhibiting quite accurately the 
action of our 180-pound 8-inch projectile throughout the first eight feet of the 
bore when fired Avith a 30-pound charge. 

Prom this table it will be seen that, in the uniform pitch, nim-tentha of the 
work of rotation is done in the first forty-eight inches of the bore ; one-half of 
it in the first twelve inches ; and one-third in the first six inches ; while in the 
full increasing pitch the work of rotation is thrown almost entirely upon the 
muzzle portion of the bore, the breech end of the rifling doing comparatively 
nothing. Eor example, in the uniform pitch, the shot, Avhen but six inches from 
its starting-point, is rotated at the rate of over eleven revolutions jter second, while 
the full increasing pitch does not impart rotation at the rate of a single revolution 
2)er second in the same distance. Again, in the former rifling over one-half, and 
in the latter but one-thirtieth, of the ultimate rotation is impaired to the shot in 
the first twelve inches of its progress through the bore. 

As to the relative effect on velocity of these two plans of rifling, experience 
has proved that the difference is but slight, the retardation of the projectile in the 
breech of the gun by the uniform grooves having very nearly the same effect on 
the ultimate velocity as the checking of the projectile by the full increasing 
pitch as it approaches the muzzle of the gun, where the action of the gases is 
but feeble. 

Although it is thought that the proposed j>itch will j)os8es8 an advantage 
over either of the others in respect to velocity, it is for other and more import- 
ant considerations that the change is recommended. If we reflect uj)on the 
marvellously short time (0.0037 second) in which a projectile, in the first six 
inches of its course, is rotated at the rate of eleven times per second, or, in the 
case of the full increasing pitch, when we consider that the greater part of rota- 
tion is conveyed by the muzzle portion of the rifling in something like the .0035 
second, it will, I think, be acknowledged that in both systems the work of rota- 
tion is most unevenly and unwisely distributed throughout the bore, and is far 
from economically so as regards the " wear and tear " on both gun and projectile. 
Such distribution of the work of rotation must likewise, it is thought, retard 
velocity, while stripping or other misconduct on the part of the projectile will 
be more liable to occur in either of these systems than in the one proposed. 

Glancing down the last two columns of Table TV., it will be seen how 
uniformly the work of rotation is developed throughout the bore of the gun in 
the case of the compromise pitch. At a time when the projectile is getting 
under way, and has but a low velocity and slight friction, advantage is taken of 
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those circuuistjuiceK to impose upon the rifling some of the work of rotation; 
avoiding, liowever, the two extremes presented in tlie other plans, of excessive 
work on the one hand and very little on the other. The lower half of the rifling 
a{'com])lishes two-thirds of the rotation, instead of niiie-tcnths as in the uniform, 
or tu'o-JiftliH as in the full increasing pitch. 

It would be easy to adopt a pitch which, Avith a given powder (say that here 
selected for comparison), would distribute with absolute uniformity the work of 
rotaticMi along the grooves; and while such a plan would, I think, be preferable 
to any of those now in use, yet it is thought that this work is distributed to the 
best advantage by the plan proposed, which shows for the lower portion of the 
bore slight increments of the work of rotation, and for the upper and weaker 
portion of the bore, and where the gases become more attenuated, a slightly 
decreasing rate of acceleration. 

It is believed that the compromise pitch here described possesses superior 
advantages' over tlic other plans, and that its adoption would be attended with 
increased efficiency and endurance in both guns and projectiles, and that a care- 
ful inspection of Table lY. will afford good argument for sueli a change. 

Table Y. presents an opportunity of comparing tlie ultimate pitch of our 
rifling with that of three of the principal European powers. The Bussian, 
l^russian, and American are seen to compare closely, and although, as has been 
stated, our projectiles must lose rotation less rapidly than the roughened, lead- 
coated shot, nevertheless the angle of our pitch is generally the greater. "With 
increased charges of improved powder, and the greater weight and velocity of 
our new projectiles, I am convinced that our pitch is ample, but am far from 
l)ersuaded that it is not unnceessarily rapid. 

In the English " Treatise on Ammunition," Part II., by Capt. C. O. Brown, 
Il.A. (late Captain Instructor, Iloyal Laboratory), it will be seen that the length 
of projectiles in the English service varies from 2^ to 3 calibres, including the 
ogival head. With this form of projectile it is stated " that it has been ascer- 
tained by experiments that a twist of about one turn in thirty -five calibres gives 
the best results, and tliat any material deviation from this amount in large guns 
tends to render the projectiles more or less unsteady in flight." 

We know how much in error this statement is, except, perhaps, as applied 
to the English system of rifling ; for it must be acknowledged that a pitch of 
one turn in sixty, or one in seventy, calibres is a very " material deviation " from 
one in thirty-five calibres, } Qt such a pitch has proved ample for giving smooth 
and accurate flights to projectiles of 2i, 2^, and 2| calibres in length, and will 
do so invariably when the projectile behaves properly, both in Krupp's system 
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TABLE V. 



Comparative Pitch qf Bifiing adopted in English, Mussian, Prus9ian, and American Guns of different 

Calibres. 





English. 


Russian. 


Proasian. 


1 
1 


American.* 




One tum in 


One tum in 


■ 

One tain in 


1 

One turn in 




of Gun, 




























Calibres 


Ultimate 
Pitch 


Inches. 


Calibres. 


Feet. 


Gaubres. 


reet. 


Galibies. 


Feet. 


UOia- 


Ending. 


in Feet. 


2.50 


30 


6.25 










68 


34 


7.08 


2.70 








8.75 






70 


J J 


. 7-87 


3.00 


30 


7.50 








72 


36 


9.00 


3-15 










47.12 


12.25 








342 






4.1 


1 1.68 












3-50 














76 


38 


11.08 


3-54 










52.04 


15-31 








3.60 


30 


9.00 
















4.00 


35 


1 1. DO 
















4.20 






50 


17.50 












4.50 














86 


4^ 


16.12 


4.71 










00.17 


23.46 






4-75 


35 


13-85 
















4.80 






50 


20.00 












5.00 














90 




18.75 


5.91 










52.31 


25.50 








6.00 






60 


^0.00 






98 


49 


24.50 


6.30 


40 


21 .00 
















6.40 




















7.00 






60 








106 


53 


30.91 


8.00 


40 


25.00 


40.00 






1 12 


56 


37-33 


8.27 










58.85 


40.17 




8.27 










64.76 


44.20 








8.27 










67.76 


46.25 








8.50 






60 


42.50 












9.00 


45 


33-75 


60 


45.00 






118 


59 


44-25 


9-45 










62.39 


48.66 




9-45 










68.75 


53.63 








10.00 


40 


33-33 










124 


62 


51.66 


10.24 










70.00 


59-15 






11.00 








64.17 


69.78 


63.56 








1 1. 00 


35 


32.11 


70 






130 


65 


59.58 


12.00 


35 


35.00 






70.82 


70.82 


136 


68 


68.00 


13.00 




59-58 










144 


72 


78.00 


13-05 


.54.79 












14.00 










70.00 


81.67 


150 


75 


87.50 


15.00 














156 


78 


97.50 



* The ultimate pitch here given is practically that adopted in this conntry. 
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iiiul our own. It would sooui sit the outset u serious objection to any plan of 
rifliuf? that it required a pitch fully double that found ample in otlier systems. 

The extraordinary rapidity of the English pitch cannot, I think, be justified. 
If the rifting conveyH rotation to the projectile projjerli/, then we know that such 
rotation is excessive, because flui Krupp guns excel in accuracy with only half 
this pitch ; if, however, rotation is not properly conveyed, the plan should bo 
abandoned. It can only be conjectured why the Englisji have ado]ited so rapid 
a ]ntch. Beginning experiments with a very poor system of rifling and a 
uniform and moderate pitch, tlie result was unsatisfactory. The increasing 
])it( li was tlu>n tried, witli some imjirovement ; but a majority of the shots hav- 
ing a "M'obbling" and unsteady flight, indicating a want of steadiness in the 
bore, the anghi of the rifling was greatly increased. The effect of this was to 
I'otate the shot with such great rapidity that it had sometimes power to " recover 
itself" — i.e., to true iUc1f\ or rectify an irregularity of movement M'hich, in the 
first place, should never have obtained. Accordingly, the general accuracy was 
somewhat increased, and the pulsati<uis of sound (by which an irregular flight 
is so readily detected), being so much more rapid, were less easily detected by 
the inexperienced and were less offensive to the educated ear. All this, of course?, 
has been effected at a fearful sacrifice of wear and tear on the rifled surface of 
the bore, while there is ever present the disagreeable niicertainty as to whether 
the projectile and its studs, or even the gun itself, will stand the strains imposed. 

It is difficult to understand why the questicni of at least the best ultimate 
pitch has not long since been absolutely determined; and although unsatisfactory 
systems of rifling and projectiles have, of course, interfered more or less with a 
practical solution of the question, still one would suppose that by this time there 
would be less diversity of opinion on the subject. Different projectiles require 
different forms of rifling, but there can be no good reason for two jirojectiles of 
equal size and weight having entirely different rates of rotation. With a 
reliable projectile and plan of rifling, the most suitable pitch should be easily 
determined ; and a dozen old guns, rifled with a variety of tAvists (but on the 
same general plan), and fired a suitable number of times, each at the longest 
practicable ranges, would, I doubt not, aft'ord a satisfactory solution of the 
problem . 

I have already alluded to experiments recently made by the English " Com- 
mittee on Explosives " with an 8-inch gnu and different varieties of gunpowder. 
The velocities and pressures were ascertained at different points of the bore, as 
the projectile passed from the seat of the charge to the muzzle ; and fr<nn the 
values thus obtained, time, velocity, and jiressure ci^rves were constructed, 
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I have Uibulated these curves beh)w, aiul it is from this tiiblo that the 
velocities given in Table TY. have been taken. The foHowing table, when 
scrutinized, reveals but trifling inconsistencies ; and while the values given are 
not, of course, absolutely correct, yet the experiments wore carefully and skil- 
fully conducted, with the best available appliances, and it is thought that the 
inaccuracies are small. Even were these errors considerable, the results being 
relative, the table is of great interest, and is presented at this place as bearing 
intimately on the subject of rifling. 



TABLE Tl. 



Tabulafed Time, Velocity, and Pressure Curves, based upon Experments in England by /lie " Com- 
mitfee on Explosives " with an 8-inch Rifle and four varieties of Powder. 



R. L. G.,30 \ht. 



Rns. Piismatic, Zi lbs. 



Si rvice Pellt t, 20 lbs. 



No. 5 Pebble, 85 lbs. 



Pressure, I Velocity, ; Time, i Pressure, Vc'ocity, ! Time. : Pre'sure, Vil city, Timi', i Pre»Pnro. ; Vc'oclty, , Time. 
Pounds. ! Feet. I Second. '■ PouDds. i Feet. Stcoud. ; PuUuds. | Fccf. SecoLd. j Pounds. Fuet. 1 Second. 



2 

a 


66,752 






112 






4,480 






1,344 






I 


61,600 


300 


.00025 


448 


20 


•0035 


9,856 


90 


.00075 


4,584 


40 


.00175 


2 


41,216 


410 


.0005 


1,568 


55 


.0056 


23,968 


180 


.0012 


15,232 


125 


.0026 ; 


3 


37,184 


475 


.0007 


3,584 


80 


.0066 


34,944 


280 


.0014 


25,088 


220 


.0030 


4 


35,168 


530 


.0008 


9,632 


130 


.0070 


38,528 


375 


.0016 


30,688 


300 


•0033 : 


t 
6 


33,600 


580 


•0009s 


3S,i68 


230 


.0073 


38,528 


450 


.00175 


33,600 ; 


375 


•003s : 


32,256 


625 


.001 1 


45,696 


345 


.0076 


37,184 


K° 


.00195 


34,496 ' 


445 


•0037 , 


7 


30,688 


660 


.00125 


43,680 


430 


.00785 


35,616 


560 


.00215 


34,496 


495 


•00385 


8 


29,568 


690 


.00135 


39,200 


505 


.0080 


34,272 


610 


.00225 


34,048 


540 


.0040 


9 


28,224 


720 


.00145 


35,843 


560 


.00815 


32,704 


650 


.00237 


33,152 


590 


.00415 


lO 


27,104 


75° 


.0016 


33,600 


605 


.0083 


31,584 


680 


.0025 


31,256 


630 


.00425 


1 1 


25-312 


785 


.0017 


30,240 


660 


.00845 


28,896 


730 


.00265 


30,688 


675 


.0044 , 


I 2 


24,416 


820 


.0018 


29,120 


700 


.0086 


27,776 


775 


.00277 


29,568 


720 


•00455 


i8 


19.712 


925 


.0023 


24,640 


855 


.0092 


21,952 


900 


•0033 


24,416 


865 


.0052 1 


24 


16.576 


1,010 


.00285 


21,504 


965 


.0098 


17,472 


990 


■00385 


21,056 


970 


•0057 1 


3° 


13,888 


1,075 


.0033 


18,592 


1,050 


.0108 


14,784 


1,060 


.0043 


17,920 


1,055 


.0062 


36 


11,872 


1,130 


.00372 


16,128 


1,125 


•01075 


12,768 


1,125 


.0048 


15,456 


1,130 


.00665 


42 


10,304 


1,175 


.00422 


13,664 


1,185 


.0112 


10,752 


1,175 


.00525 


13,216 


1,190 


.007 1 


48 


8,736 


1,210 


■00465 


11,424 


1,235 


.01 16 


9,408 


1,210 


•0057 


1 1,200 


1,240 


.0075 


54 


7,392 


1,240 


.0051 


9,408 


1,270 


.0120 


8,0641 1,245 


.0061 


9,408 


1,275 


.0079 


60 


6,272 


1,260 


•00545 


7,616 


1,300 


.0124 


6,832 


1,270 


.0065 


7,728 


1,305 


.0083 


66 


5,152 


1,285 


•00585 


6,048 


1,325 


.01275 


5,600 


1,295 


.00685 


6,160 


1,330 


.0087 


72 


4,032 


1,305 


.00625 


4,704 


1,340 


.0131 


4,480 


1,315 


.00725 


4,928 


1,345 


.0091 


78 


3,248 


1,320 


.00665 


3,472 


1,355 


•0135 


3,472 


1,330 


.00765 


3,920 


1,360 


.00945 


84 


2,464 


1,330 


.00702 


2,576 


1,365 


•01385 


2,688 


1,340 


.00802 


3,025 


1,370 


.0098 


90 


1,792 


1,335 


.00742 


1,792 


1,370 


•01423 


1,792 


1,345 


.00842 


2,240 


1,375 


.0102 


96 


1,120 


1,340 


.00780 


1,008 


1,375 


.01460 


1,344 


1,350 


.00880 


1,792 


1,380 


.0106 



To resume the consideration of the projectile : the new form is, I think, 
iincjuestionably well adapted to the larger pa]ibrps, Tip \o the present time but 
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a very liiiiitod iiiiiiibeu liaA'e be(3ii iiml from largo guns, but the admirable per- 
formance of these encourages nie to believe that they will always be found 
to be thoroughly safe and reliable projectiles. 

On Plate A'^III. is illustrated a proposed siege-projectile ; it may be of any 
suitable calibre, and is identical in principle with the field-projectile Avliich has 
been described. The projection of the base of the projectile beyond the sabot is 
intended to guard against the injury of the latter in rough or careless handling. 
This is perhaps a needless precaution, as large projectiles are generally handled 
witli care, lu'sides which the sabot may be badly bruised (though it is not as 
susc(^i)tibl(; to injury as either the lead-coated or studded i)rojectile) without in 
any respect im])airing its etHciciicv. 

The bursting of tlie i2-iu(']i cast-iron rifie at Eort Monroe left only a 10- 
inch Hodman rifle available at that place for the further prosecution of experi- 
ments with cake-poAvdei- ; and, the Department having decided to use the new 
l)rojoctile, I received iust I'uctious to prepare the necessary drawings for their manu- 
factm'o, and learned witli some alarm that the projectiles were to be four hundred 
pounds in weight. Such a Aveight Avas one hundred pounds in excess of any 10- 
iuch expansive projectile ever lired, at least in this country ; and while I had 
full conlidence that the sabot could be relied upon, I took the liberty to suggest, 
with the concurrence of Colonel Baylor, that inasmuch as the cored shot (which in 
the meantime had been sent to Fort Monroe to be finished) might be defective 
<*astings, or of a low grade of iron, there was a possibility, owing to their 
weight and length, of their crushing in the bore of the gun. Up to the present 
writing but few of these projectiles have been fired, yet I am gratified to state 
that although a velocity of 1,312 feet has been attained, the projectiles have 
remained so perfect as to be suitable for firing over again. This 10-inch pro- 
jectile is shown on Plate IX. It will be seen that the sabot is screwed upon the 
base of the projectile. This plan was adopted, as affording a ready means of 
using the same projectile a number of times, simply by unscrewing the old ring 
after firing, and applying a new one, which may be made of old material. Tlui 
projectile may thus be fired several times into the proof-butt before being so far 
injured by sand scouring as to render it unfit for further use. This method of 
attachment also affords an opportunity of inspecting the rings or sabots before 
applying them, and for service projectiles of large calibre it is thought that tlu? 
p^an may prove economical. Eor experimental projectiles the economy of 
course, great. Such an attachment is scarcely less secure than when the sabot 
is cast upon the shot with the usual dove-tails and undercuts. It might be sup- 
posed that tlie ring would be " set up" so violently in imparting rotation to the 
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projectile as to break the threads of the screw, or ut least to bind so tig-htly as to 
render it difficult of removal. Experience has proved, however, tliat with the 
heaviest 10-inch shot the ring has not turned the tenth of an inch upon the pro- 
jectile, even with the uniform pitch and high velocities. This would send the 
sabot forward something less than .001 of an inch. The sabot may be attached 
in various other ways. For small calibres, tlie projectile may be cast upon the 
ring which is placed in the mould in place of the usual sand core for creating 
undercuts, etc. In large calibres this cannot well be done, but the ring may be 
cast upon the heated projectile, if the best qualities of copper and spelter be em- 
ployed. The ring may also be forced on by hydraulic pressure, or it may be 
locked upon the projectile mechanically. These various methods of attachment 
are illustrated in the accompanying plates, and there can be little doubt that all 
of them are secure. Different forms of double-lipped rings will be found on 
Plate XIY. Plate X. shows a TOO-jjourid projectile, with a steel he<ad, and 
having the sabot locked upon the base. It is thought that where difficulty might 
be' incurred in producing the entire projectile of steel, the form here given, 
in which the head alone is steel, the balance being of good cast iron, might pro- 
duce equally good and absolutely more uniform results than the solid steel pro- 
jectile, which is liable to crack or to want homogeneity. Plate XI, represents a 
proposed battering-shot of 1,200 pounds for a 15-incli rifle. Such a projectile 
would carry everything before it. No necessity for its being made of any better 
material than a fair quality of cast iron. Plate XII. represents a proposed pro- 
jectilp for a rifled mortar. This projectile being fired at a high angle of 
elevation, and keeping parallel to itself through flight, will, of course, strike 
upon its base, which is accordingly nuido stronger than the front end. The centre 
of gravity, bj3ing to the rear, will also tend to make the shot fall in this position. 

An objection Avhich has been persistently, and heretofore with much reason, 
urged against expansive projectiles, has been their inability to sustain lieavy 
charges. It will, I think, be manifest that this objection can scarcely obtain 
with the proposed projectile, as there is practically no limit to the strength 
attainable in its sabot, whicli is undoubtedly one of the strongest ever devised, 
and at the same time one which, while it may be made susceptible to the lightest 
pressure, is also abundantly strong to withstand the heaviest strains to be met 
with in service. It is thought that the new projectile may be made of almost 
unlimited strength, and that consideration for the gun alone need in future 
restrict the weight of either projectile or charge. 

A proposed 12-inch projectile of 700 pounds is shown on Plate X., andj 
although I consider the weight to be excessive iov the calibre, yet, as the 
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English liiivo lired this Aveiglit (although Avith iiidiftcrent hucccss), and as Krupp 
proposes, I believe, to employ it also, I submit the propriety-, when occasion 
offers, of firing a few projectiles of 700 pounds, confident that however objec- 
tionable such a Aveight may be on tbe score of efficiency and economy, the shot 
Avill not prove treacherous. 

DOUJUiE-HlSAUlXG PHOJECTlJiES. 

I have already given as my conviction that, hy an alloAvance of a moderate 
A^'iudage or gas-escape over projectiles of the expansive class, they will be prac- 
tically centered, or at least that balloting will be so far corrected that it can 
neither i)roduce a marked irregularity of flight, nor still less to any extent injure 
or endanger the gun; and, although practical experiment with my projectiles 
at Eort Monroe has cmphaticall v endorsed this theory as sound, Avithout a single 
exceptional result to mar the record, yat I am not xn-epared to assert that pro- 
jectiles of large calibre and maximum Aveight might not be benefited by a more 
substantial centering. On the contrary, I haA c long maintained the probable 
adA'antagc of giving to our cxpansiA C i)rojcctilcs a frmit bearing — centering the 
front as Avell as the rear of the shot, or douhlc-ccntering it, so to speak, thereb}' 
securing beyond peradA Cuture its passage through the bore AA'ithout unnecessary 
jar or friction. To this end a number of plans have been devised and sub- 
mitted, possibly the most practicable of Avhich is shoAvn on Plate XIII. The 
double-lipped expansive segments in the rear are expanded into the grooA es in a 
manner requiring no explanation. The poAAtler-gases escaping through the 
iiitcrA'als betAveen these segments, as avcII as over them through the unfilled 
angles of the grooA Cs, is utilized in the expansion of a front series of segments, 
each of Avhich is placed opposite a corresponding interA'al in the rear series. It 
is ]^wobable that Ave could substitute for the front series of segments the double- 
lipped ring, already proA'^ed so efficient on the rear of a j)rojectile ; but it is likely 
that a ring both front and rear Avould proA'^e impracticable, for the reason that 
sufficient gas could not, perhaps, escape OA'^er the rear sabot to expand the ring 
in front, unless the latter Avere objectionably Aveak. As the segments are more 
readily expanded than the ring, it is possible that a ring in the rear and seg- 
ments in front of the i)rojectile might give satisfaction. The projectile on 
Plate XIII. Avould doubtless j)roAX A^ery accurate and give great uniformity of 
results. 

As already intimated, hoAVCAxr, this projectile has been deyised only with a 
vieAv to supplying the Avants of our expansive system in case the simple rear 
attachment should prove insufficient in any particular. Heretofore it has not 
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done so, even in systems of rifling by no means best adapted to it, and it is only 
a i^ractical test wbich can ever determine the exact value of a double-bearing 
projectile of this kind, or its advantage over the simpler plan which has already 
proved so successful. It was, I believe, contemplated to test the value of thU 
plan of " double-centering " in case the double-lipped ring proved inadequate for 
a 400-pound projectile, but the success of the latter, under all the disadvantages 
of a first attempt, dealing ^vith unprecedented weights and charges, and without 
preliminary experiments with other than 3-inch projectiles, has, it is thought, 
rendered any experiment with the more complicated plan unnecessary. It 
might be interesting to observe, however, a close comparison of the pressures, 
velocities, and relative accuracy of these two plans of single and double bearing 
projectiles of the expansive class. 

WEIGHT OF PKOJECTILES. 

As to what constitutes the correct weight for a rifle-projectile of given 
calibre, there exists great diversity of opinion. This is the more surprising as 
the problem would seem easy of a practical solution. Placing an iron target a 
few feet in front of a gun, firing at it with some shot of different weights, and 
selecting as the most suitable that which gives the greatest penetration and does 
not " wobble " too badly at moderate ranges, is an example scarcely worthy of 
our imitation. But if a series of rounds were fired from a gun of large calibre, 
with varying weights of charges and projectiles, making careful record in each 
case of pressure, velocity, range, accuracy, flight, and etFect on gun and i)rojec- 
tiles, one would suppose that from such data a correct judgment could be formed 
as to the most suitable weight of projectile for the particular calibre tested. 
Having ascertained this much, the weight of all other projectiles should sustain 
II similar relation to their calibre. The ratio thus established should never be 
widely departed from, and, consequently, all demands thereafter made for 
increased weight of projectile should he met hy a corresponding increase of 
calibre. 

The principal nations seem to have settled upon the most suitable Aveiglits 
for all modci'ate calibres, and to have agreed quite harmoniously on the subject. 
When it comes, however, to the question of heavy-armor punching, there has 
prevailed a tendency to increase the weight of the projectile without a corre- 
sponding increase of calibre, building the guns heavier to withstand the in- 
creased strains. In fact, the representatives of different systems would seem to 
have been engaged in a game of " brag," apparently vying with each other in 
the weight of metal to be tliroAvn from a gun of given calibre, and it is there- 
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fore not stmiige that the limit of practieal utility and eeonoiny was soon passed, 
and that in consequence difficulties of great magnitude were encountered which 
proved serious ohstacles to success. 

While some men of scientific attainments have thus pronounced in favor of 
heavy projectiles, and have been tempted, I think, beyond the limit of sound 
judgment, others have persistently maintained the superior advantages of light 
l)rojectiles impressed with liigli initial velocities. It is claimed, on the one hand, 
tliat the heavy projectile will utilize the full value of the charge by causing its 
more thorough combustion ; that such a i>rojeetilo will not only acquire a greater 
amount of stored energy than the lighter shot, but will maintain it better through 
a long flight. It is maintained, on the other hand, that every considerable in- 
crease in the weight of a rifle projectile of given calibre increases the chances of 
its misbehavior in the bore of the gun, reduces velocity, impairs accuracy, and 
augments the powder-pressure (independently of the increased liability of the 
projectile to wedge or jam within the bore), while the light projectile has fre<? 
exit, is easily rotated, may be impressed safely with so high a velocity, by in- 
crease of charge, that its stored energy will practi(?ally equal that of the heavy 
projectile within ordinary ranges, and that, owing to flatness of trajectory, the 
lighter shot will be more accurate, and have a larger "dangerous space," in 
addition to which there M'ill be less liability to failure of the shot or injury to 
the gun. 

Having determined upon the most successful weights for projectiles of 
moderate diameter, as long as the difficulties of gun-construction increase in so 
rapid a ratio with the calibre, I maintain that it is unreasonable to lire from a 
gun of large calibre a shot Avhicli is heavier in proportion than that found most 
suitable for the smaller gun. When we are able to fire with invariable success, 
from any gun, a projectile nearly three times the weight of a spherical solid shot 
of equal diameter, with all the advantages of greatly superior accuracy, range, 
penetration, bursting capacity, etc., etc., 1 claim that we have accomplished 
all that it is reasonable to expect from such a gun, and that the ]n*oblem 
of getting greater destructive eftect has its natural solution in an increase 
of calibre. 

Mr. Vavasseur suggests a formula for determining the weight of projectiles, 
<™»!".) ^ i^ixi ig himself guilty of inconsistency in departing from his rule in his pro- 
posed 10-inch and 12-inch rifles, where (perhaps in order to show no lack of con- 
fidence in his own system) he follows the lead of Woolwich, and proposes pro- 
jectiles of 400 and 700 pounds respectively for the calibres mentioned. His 
formula, however, is a sensible one, and will be seen to corre-spond quite closely 
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to the standards adopted throughout the world up to a calibre of ten inches. At 
this point, howerer, a wide departure begins, and the weights for this and larger 
calibres pass far beyond the requirements of the formula. Applying Vavas- 
seur's rule to rarious calibres, we have the following comparisons : 



TABLE VII. 

Weights of projectiles of (/iferent diameters, showing the inconsisteiuu/ of present premitiwj standard 

weights for large mliltres. 



Calibres. . . . 


i 

1 3 Ins. 


3.61ns. 


4. 5 ins. 


7 ins. 


8 Ins. 


9 ins. 


I Gins. 


I I Ins. 


I 2 ins. 


Standards . . 


i 9 lbs. 


16 lbs. 


30lbs. 


I I 5 lbs. 


■ 

1 80 lbs. 


2 50 lbs. 


4 00 lbs. 


5 14 lbs. 


700 lbs. 


(Diani.)3 -5.3 




15^-" 




I 14 " 




243 " 


333 " 


444 " 


576" 


Ditference . . 


Oib. 


ilb. 


— lib. 


I lb. 


9 lbs. 


7 lbs. 


6 7 lbs. 


70 lbs. 


I 24 lbs. 



This inconsistency cannot, I think, be justified, nor do I believe that it will 
much longer obtain. England, at the present wiiting, has but few guns of reallj- 
large calibre ; and her 10-inch projectiles of 400 pounds and 12-inch of 700 
pounds, if anything moi-e than experimental or " provisional," are scarcely enti- 
tled, by their present record, to be classed as service projectiles. Krupp is about 
completing a 12-inch rifle, the projectile for which, if I am correctly informed, will 
weigh something under 700 pounds. Prussia's heaviest service-gun at present, 
however, is a 11-inch rifle, the projectiles for which arc of two weights, viz. : 
404 and 515 pounds. The latter, although only for battering purposes and fired 
with prismatic powder, certainly appears objectionably heavy when compared 
with tlic 9|-incli Krupp projectiles of 250 and 300 pounds. 

I am by no means arguing in favor of light projectiles. On the contrary, 
those Avhich 1 would propose as standards will be fomid, as a general rule, to 
exceed in weight those of corresponding calibre in Europe ; but in the larger cali- 
bres of 10 inches, 11 inches, and 12 inches, I would avoid the inconsistency into 
which the English more especially appear to have been led. Our own projectiles 
(the few of larger calibre in service) have, as a general rule, been too light ; for 
example, our 8-inch and 10-inch shot, weighing 150 and 260 pounds respec- 
tively ; the great number of failures, even with such weights, indicating that 
any increase in weight of charge or projectile would have been attended with 
danger. 

The great stmigth of the new projectile will, however, admit of our adopt- 
ing any practicable weight. The application of the formula (RadiTis)^x2.80 will 
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be Ibuiid, by roforeiice to Tabic YIII., to correspond closely with the ntandard 
Avcights of projectiles in England, Bussia, and Prussia up to a calibre of 10 
inches.* 

TABLE VIII. 

Showing the coinpanUioe weiyhts of 2)rojectiles in different countries^ and a proposed standard. 



Calibre of 
(iun iu inches. 



Guglish. 



2. 


6 


/U 






7 * 


■J T C 
















■;.6o 


16 


■5.67 




0'75 












d.. 7 1 


■ 


4-75 


40 


4.80 




5.00 




5-91 




6.00 


1 


6.29 


64 to 


6.40 


64 


7.00 




8.00 


j 180 


8.27 




8.50 




9.00 


250 


9-45 




10.00 


400 


10.24 




1 1. 00 




12.00 


600 to 


13.00 


618 


14.00 




15.00 





Weight, in poands, of present Standaids. 



Russian. 



34 

33 
64 

176 

271 

496 



Prussian. 



8 to 9 



32 to 35 



60 to 68 



176 to 216 
261 to 306 

350 to 412 
404 to 515 

670 
1000 



Proposed 
: standard. 

United States. (^d.yX2.80 



8 to 10 



20 



25 to 30 



30 



7o_to 90 

150 



250 to 300 
600 



54 i 
7 ! 
9^ ! 
1 1 i 



16 
18 

T9 
26 

32 
38 

44 

76 

87 
92 
120 
180 

200 

215 
255 

350 

466 
605 

770 

960 
1182 



* Under no circumstances should a projectile exceed in weight three times the cnbc of its radius. 
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I maiutaiu that no good reason vmi be aligned for departing from the 
formula (by increasing the weight of projectiles) just at the point where the diffi- 
culties and risks of gun-construction begin to increase in such a rapid ratio. 

A fe^v weeks since, on the receipt of instructions to prepare drawings for 
a 10-inch projectile of 400 pounds, I took the liberty to urge certain objections 
against the employment of such a weight, it being a hundred pounds in excess of 
any expansive projectile ever fired. One of the objections urged against the 
employment of a cast-iron projectile of this weight I beg here to repeat : " Crush- 
ing or breaking up the projectile in the bore of the gun. The action of the dis- 
charge upon each square inch of the base of a large projectile is the same as upon 
each similar superficial unit in a small projectile, while the * column of metal ' 
super-imposed upon eacli of such units is very much longer. From its own inertia 
cast iron cannot ' upset,' as wrought iron will do ; but it can ermh or break under 
sudden shocks, and its limit of endurance in this respect is not high. Sir Joseph 
WliitAvorth, having obtained authority to fire from a 9-inch Woolwich gun some 
projectiles of very superior iron and three calibres in length, found that out of 
three fired one broke up in the target and another in the gun ; and, indeed, many 
instances can be given where heavy projectiles have so broken up even with 
moderate velocities. Kow, as it is a primary object of these experiments to ob- 
tain high velocities, if possible, and as I have reason to fear that the iron in these 
last projectiles is of very indifferent quality, there is, I contend, danger of the 
projectile breaking up or cmshing in the gun, and the hazard is further increased 
by the employment of a strange i)owder, entirely experimental, and very possibly 
treacherous." 

A few of these projectiles have now been fired, and, I am gi'atified to state, 
with most flattering success. Still, the powder has thus far proved mild, and I 
cannot but fear, imlcss pains be taken in ftiture to secure a good quality of iron, 
that, owing to some hidden defect in the casting, or to inferior grades of iron em- 
ployed in a fomidry inexperienced in the manufacture of projectiles, the conse- 
quence may yet prove disastrous to the gun, owing to the great weight of shot 
and charges employed. 

In conclusion, I submit that, if it should ever be proved that projectiles of 
even 600 pounds can be more economically fired from a 10- inch rifle than from 
one of 12 inches calibre, our own system would be the best that could be 
adopted ; and that if any projectile can be made to withstand such an ordeal, 
or that if any rotating device can prove equal to the work imposed, the double- 
lipped ring commends itself as most promising in point of strength, effective- 
ness, and easy action upon the walls of the gun. In fact, there is little doubt in 
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my luiud that our own plan of rifling and our expansive prtyet^tiles, as reecntly 
improved, constitute the most perfect muzzle-loading system in the world. JTor 
is this assertion so bold as may at first appear, when it is remembered that the 
comparison is necessarily restricted to the Woolwich and French "button" systems 
or to the effete systems of Jeffery, Thomas, Britten, Haddan, Scott, Whitworth, 
Lancaster, the " Shunt," and others, which have been discarded for the j)rcsent 
Woolwich plan, or to equally faulty systems which have had their day in this 
country. 
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Part Second. 



THK OOMl'llESSIVB SYSTEM. 
(Brbkch-Loading , ) 

Projectiles of this class arc necessarily confined to brcccli-loading guns, 
and, as the name of their class implies, take the grooves by compr9ssion. The 
one practicable method of eflecting this, is the inechanical one of forcing the pro- 
jectile through a bore of smaller measurement across lands than the diameter of 
the projectile itself. Hence it is necessary to coat the entire cylindrical exterior 
of such projectiles with a soft, compressible or yielding material, such as lead, so 
that the " lead-coated projectile " and the " breech-loading projectile " are now 
about synonymous teiins ; for, although wc occasionally come across a lead- 
coated, muzzle-loading shot, it is generally among the " trophies " or relics of the 
I)ast. Such attempts as may have been made to employ any other than com- 
pressive projectiles in breech-loading guns have hitherto proved failures ; so that, 
with all its faults, the lead-coated projectile is at present an inseparable part of 
the best breech-loading systems of the day. Driven thus to employ a projectile 
which tested to the utmost the qualities of their guns, the advocates of breech- 
loading have found it difficult to hold their own even against the inferior muzzle - 
loading systems which have prevailed in Europe during the past few years ; and 
were it net for the talent of Lewis Broadwell and the enterprise and immense 
facilities possessed by Hen- Knipp, it is safe to say that the ditficulties in the 
ay of a satisfactory solution of the breech-loading problem would have proved 
an insuperable barrier to the extension of its principles so as to embrace the larger 
calibres, rurtliermore, it is possible that, but for the introduction of Rodman's 
prismatic powder, Krupp's system, as applied to the larger calibres, would not 
be in existence to-day, or at least would be in far less etficient shape. In his 
competitive trial against the English 9-inch muzzle-loading gun, even after he 
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had copied the ogival form of the English projectiles, he was about prepared 
to give iij) the contest and acknowledge the superiority of tlie English rival, 
when the introduction of some prismatic powder from the manufactory in 
Russia saved the day to him, and proved, if not the salvation of his system as 
applied to heavy calibres, at least the foundation of his present success.* 

Admitting the fact that for the same weight of material no breech-loader 
can be as strong as a muzzle-loader of the same calibre, it will be perceived l»ow 
unfortunate it is for the breech-loader that it is forced to employ a projectih^ 
which, weight for weight of tlu; same ammunition, will impose upon it vastly 
greater strains than those endured by the muzzle-loading gun. Add to this the 
fact that the pressure is further increased in the former gun by the necessary in- 
crease of charge to make up for the loss of velocity due to "forcing" the projec- 
tile, and we begin to perceive the full measure of one of the difficulties with which 
the brceeh-loading rifi(! has bad to contend, namely, the faulty character of the 
])rojectile which it h is hitherto been deemed necessary to employ. 

T i)ropose to deal with tlu; defects of the breech-loading system only so far 
as relate to or are clearly attributable to its compressive projectile. 

HoUey, in his book on " Ordnance and Annor," briefly enumerates "some of 
the ])rincipal defects " of the compressive system, as follows : 

" The principal defects of the compressing systems are : 

" 1. It unduly strains the gun by suddenly stojiping all windage, by fouling, 
ami by forcing the shot into a bore of smaller diameter. 

"2. It reduces the velocity of the shot by compressing and fouling. 

" 3. The intTcasing twist is impractical)le fronvtlie great length of soft metal 
coating. 

" 4. The soft-coated projct^tile is liable to injury in handling and in store. 

" 5. The windage is entirely stopped, thus increasing strain, jjossibly dimin- 
ishing accuracy, and rendering the use of time-fuses uncertain. 

" G. Soft coatings are liable to be so much loosened by the heat of molten 
metal that shell could not be charged with it." 

To which niav bo added : 

7. Stripping or losing the leaden jacket, or portions of it, in tiring. 

8. Reduced capacity for bursting charge. 

9. " Leading " of the grooves. 



* 8oo. Von l^oppolmair on Expoi-imonts at Togoi. 
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Let us consider these objections in the order mentioned : 

1. Strains due to closing ivindage, fmiUng, and compression. — The effect of 
closing windage by a lead sabot on the rear of a projectile has already been dis- 
cussed. In the breech-loader, however, the projectile is centered, or approxi- 
mately so, and the circumstances of its passage through the bore are very ditfer- 
ent. Under this head Holley says : 

" The first result of a soft coating, whether it is expanded or compressed 
into the grooves, is stopping the windage. Gas which cannot escajie without 
moving the shot may accumulate to a bureting pressure before the shot moves at 
all ; whereas a safety-valve, in the shape of a thin, annular space ar(mnd the shot, 
allows its inertia to be overcome before the pressure reaches the maximum, and a 
heavier charge — the buniing of more powder after the shot has begun to move — 
will of course make up the loss of velocity with a less strain upon the gun, be- 
(;ause it has more time to act. Thus all the advantages of slow-burning powder 
are realized." And again, from the same author : " But the chief strain due to 
lead coating is confined to the compressing system.* Forcing a projectile coated 
with hardened lead through a bore of smaller diameter, not to speak of compress- 
ing seventy-six grooves in it at the same operation, produces the following 
results : 

" 1st. A direct bursting pressure by the projectile itself. And compressing 
a lead covering soldered upon an iron shot, and very thin, so that it cannot 
expand longitudinally, is quite different from upsetting a leaden bullet, wlii(*h 
simply changes figure in the same bulk.f 

" 2d. An increased powder-pressure, due to the detention of tlie shot by tliis 
stricture in the bore." 

This second objection is unquestionably the more serious ; but the first is 
also worthy of consideration. Captain Fishbourne, in the Journal Boyul 
United Service Institute, 1864, says : " The pressure of forcing a 25-pound Arm- 
strong shot slowly through the bore by mechanical means is said to have exceeded 
forty tons." I cannot but think that this statement is somewhat exaggerated ; if 
not, the Armstrong projectile, still used to some extent in England, is even 
worse than I considered it. The statement would certainly be somewhat out of 

* Omitting balloting and wedging, to which Icad-snbot expansive projectiles are liable, this is doubtless 

true. 

\ Krnpp has improved his projectiles in this respect by attaching the leaden jacket in a series of 
parallel ridges, or reinforces, so that the displaced lead may find room between the ridges. 
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the way an applied io Kriipp'8 s^'steiii. Xovertlieless, the great loss of velocity 
due to "foreiiij^" is good evidence of the severity of that operation. 

2. J^cdiietion of vclocif i/ ht/ compression and fouling. — It seems to be gene- 
rally acknowledged that the entire absence of windage conduces greatly to foul- 
ing, while "leading of the grooves" seems to be a chronic complaint attaching 
to the use of all lead-coated projectiles. How far this " leading " has been cor- 
rected I am unable to say, but I believe that the most successful preventive — 
j)lentv of lubricant — is more or less troublesome, and is good for only twenty-five 
to thirty ronnds. ^"arious li'rcncrh experiments have established the fact that 
closing of windage conduces greatly to fouling, and that, on the contrary, " the 
rush of gas OA'cr the projectile tends to relieve fouling by blowing out the dirt 
that would otherwise accumulate " — and whatever fouling may obtain, it must, 
of course, increase the friction of the projectile and reduce its velocity. It has 
been argued in favor of the compressive projectile that the gases of discharge? 
being entirely shut oft', the full benetit of the charge is thereby secured. Tin; 
pressures, indeed, Avould indicate that such is the case ; but we know, in fact, that 
tlie large Krujip steel guns sufter considerably from scoring at the seat of the 
shot. After the shot has moved forward so as to fill the bore, windage is of 
coiu'se closed. 

" If it is important," says Holley, " to increase the pressure ui)oii a shot, the; 
use of more powder would appear to be a simpler and safer means than straining 
and abrading the gun by jamming a hard wedge through it. Besides, continu- 
ing to retard the shot by the friction of many grooves, and by an additional nip 
at the nuizzle, after the i)ressure of the gas has been reduced by expansion, 
siinj)ly wastes power and reduces velocity without any comjjensation." 

A primary condition of high velocity is " that the h^ast possible power shall 
be expended in overcoming friction and changing the figure of the shot in getting 
it out of the gun. Power thus wasted is worse than lost, because it strains the 
gun so much as to require reduced charges, thus decreasing the velocity in 
another way. The service charge of the Armstrong 110-pounder has been re- 
duced from 14 to 12 pounds for this reunion." * 

" So much power is expended in planing 70 grooves in a hardened lead- 
coated projectile that even 11 pounds of poAvder pressing on the 7-inch, 110- 
pound Armstrong shot give less velocity than 10 pounds of powder pressing on 
the Parrott 6.1-iuch, 100-pound shot. The initial velocities are, respectively, 

* Kinipp lias found a way out of tins difliciilty l>j the adoption of Eodinan's peifbrutcd prisinaljc 
powder, where the quantity of gas developed increases nearly as the squai-es of the times of combustion, 
Tlie same powder, used in a muzzle-loader, might give even better results. 
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1,211 and 1,244 feet, and the areas of the shot pressed by the jjowder are 38.5 
and 32.1 square inches. The range of an Armstrong 7-inch, 110-pound shot 
with 12 pounds of powder was 3,387 yards, against 3,981 yards for the Jotfry 
100-i>ound shot, same bore, charge, and elevation." 

Some additional examples are given in the following table, compiled from 
" Ordnance and Armor" : 



TABLE IX. 

Comparative velocities of hrecch and mnzzh loading projectihn, with grained powder. 



1 

Name of System, j 

j 


Diameter 
of 

Projectile. 


Wei^t 
Projectile. 


! Weight 
ot 
Charge. 

i 


I Velocity 
at 

Muzzle. 


Relative Strength 
of 
Powder. 




Inches. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Feet. 


Ratio. 


Britten : 


6,24 


50 


5.00 


1,213 


1,170 




6.26 


48 


4.80 


1,181 


1,170 


Hadden .... 


6. 19 


54 


540 


^'23 


1,170 


Lancaster . . . 


6.60 


51 


5.10 


1,149 


1,248 


Thomas .... 


6.25 


57 


5-70 


1,277 


1,248 




6.36 


65 


6.50 


1,148 


1,248 


Shunt 


6.32 


55 


5-50 


',172 


1,248 


Armstrong . . 


475 


40 


4.00 


1,081 


1,248 


Armstrong . . 


4-75 


41 


4.10 


1,051 


1,248 


Armstrong . . 


7.00 


1 1 1 


14.00 


1,2 11 




Armstrong . . 


7.00 


103 


12,00 


1,166 






6.40 


100 


10.00 


1,274 




Armsti'ong . . 


4-75 


41 


5.00 


1,154 




I*arrott ; 


4.20 


30 


4.00 


j 1,436 





It will be seen above that, even Avith tlie strongest variety of powder, the 
compressive projectile has much less velocity than any of the other systems — less 
even than the Shunt or Erench, notwithstanding the liberal windage of the lat- 
ter ; and that the comparison between the breech-loader and the Parrott gun is 
yet more strongly marked, although the brass ring of tlio Parrott projectile also 
allows considerable windage. 

It is also objected to in the breech-loading system " that the rifle grooves 
have to be cut by the explosive force of the powder; and as this is done with im- 
mense velocit}', and in the space of a few inches, the power required must be 
very great. The leading of the grooves and the stripping of the shot show how 
great t]us stvain piust be, and, in oyder to nieet the difficulty and prevent sm^h 
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effect8, recourse has been had to slow-buniiug powder, and, as a coiisequeuce, 
a low initial veh)city has been obtained." * We must here again make exception 
in favor of Krupp's hirgcr guns, where fair velocities liave recently been obtained 
hy the use of jfrmnafic powder. 

To compensate for this loss of velocity by compression and friction, iu- 
cr(;ased (tharges of grained powder, when employed, have not given satisfaction, 
leaving out of question the increased pressure. It is stated that " if the lead is 
put on cveuly, us in some projectiles, in a thin foim, and you pass one-eighth 
the weight of projectile as a charge, the lead is given off from the projectile on 
the discharge of the gun in the shape of an amber-colored cloud called ' lead 
fumes ' ; and that if you exceed a charge of one-eighth, and go to the charge of one- 
fourth, you arc exposed to another source of inconvenience — ^tlie positive meltin/f 
and remaining of the lead in the bore of the gun. This is a result of experi- 
ments at Shocburyness alluded to by Colonel Lefoy." 

To remedy as far as possible the defects already mentioned, the leaden 
jackets covering Krupp's projectiles are provided, as has been stated, with rein- 
forces of lead in the shape of a number of parallel rings. Xo doubt this is 
an improvement, but at best it can be expected to remedy tlie defects of the 
system only in part. I have not available, at present, Avliat I should consider 
authentic and reliable accounts of experiments Avith Krupp's large calibres. 
Some reports are highly colored, Avhile otlier and more recent reports speak 
either of a burst gun or of " unsatisfactory practice with moderate charges," and 
the " occasional loss of the leaden jacket " when heavier charges are at- 
tempted.! 

There can be no doubt, however, that since the introduction of prismatic 
powder Krupp has been making rapid improvement. He has already attained 
high velocities, which he could not do with grained powder without enormous 
pressures ; he has greatly exceeded the English in accuracy, at least for mod- 
erate calibres ; and his projectiles are less liable to strip than formerly. They 
are by no means perfect as they should be, however, and he is constantly ex- 
perimenting to improve their quality. There is little doubt in my mind that 
the breecli mechanism of his guns is strained unnecessarily by the character of 
the projectiles employed. 

JFor the same charge and kind of powder,^ weight and calibre of projectile. 

* Mr. Michael Scott on " Projectiles and Rifled Guns." 

f Report on the Fabrication of Iron for Defensive Purposes. Professional Papers, No. 21, U. S, 
Engineers. 1870. 

I As has been stated, the introduction of prismatic powder has enabled Krupp to obtain high veloci- 
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the ooiuijressive luojectile Avill have much loss velocity, givin^^ iiuicli greater 
powder-strain than cither the French- Woolwich (stud) or the expansiA-o systems. 
To bring up the A elocity, therefore, increased charges must be cnjph)yed, and 
here again tlie breech-loader, through its unfortunate projectile, must incur far 
higher pressures with less conii)ensating cltect than would its rival systems, 
wliich are at the same time better able (if of sanu^ weight and material) to 
endure the unusual strains. 

3. liicrcaftiiiff twist inipracficabh' with eompnasive projectiles. — This is owing, 
of course, to the great length of bearing of the rifling upon the leaden jacket, Avhich 
would be stripi)ed from the projoctih' bcfoi'c it Avould accommodate itself to 
changing angle of the pitch — if, indeed, it did not jam in the gun and l)urst it. 
And yet, of all systems, the breech-loading is the one Avhich seems al)sohitely 
to need the increasing pitcli. In the ease of muzzle-loading guns, 1 conceive 
the chief argument in favor of the uniform i)itch to be that as the projectile 
starts at 0, and nu)vcs a certain distance before attaining a high vc;locity, there- 
fore this seems an auspicious time in wliicli to imi)art to the ])roj(H'tile some of 
tlie rotation which it must acquire before leaving the gun. AVitli the breech- 
loader, however, the case is reversed — tlie i)r()jectile being loaded in an unritied 
cliambcr, and only its front end ))eing in contact with the ritiing (whereby it is 
detained until a high pressure is reached), tlie jiroj'ectile is absolutely dashed into 
the ritiing with considerably velocity; hence must be imparted to the iirojectile 
almost immediately the full A'alue of the twist, wliereby will result increase of 
])ressure, diminished velocity, and increased tendeney to strip the projcictile and 
" lead " the grooves. Could an increasing pitch, however, be employed, its full 
value would be communieated to the i)rojectile throughout the bore of the gun, 
after a fair imj)ression of the grooves liad been taken in the first instance. Yet 
how impracticable to employ such a jjitch with the present lead-coated projectile ! 

4. Liahilitif to injury of lead-coated projectiles in store and Jiandlinff.— The 
great extent of the lead-coated surface, and the soft quality of the material, ren- 
der comju-essive projectiles i)eculiarly susceptible to injury from rough handling, 
transportation, etc. "The heavy projet^tiles required in naval and sea-coast war- 
fare are constantly liable to such falls and rough handling as would be quite 
sutiicient to upset a soft coating, and 2)revent its entrance into either a breech- 
loading or a muzzle-loading gun." * When such injury is very marked, the j^ro- 

ties without inciinhig licavy pressures. It remains to he seen whether the use of prismatic powder in 

niuzzlc-loading guns will not place them again in advance of breech-loaders employinr/ lead-coated /iro- 
jcctilesf. 

*Holle), 
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jectile could be set aside without waste of time. The more Herious case would 
be that when, in the heat and liuiTv of action, a projectile should be just suffi- 
ciently dented to cause delay from binding or jamming in loading. 

Lead-coated i)rojcctile.s are liable to other kinds of injury. It has been 
remarked * that " they will decay from damp ; and those in store are decaying 
and the lead exfoliating. ]Many of you arc aware that Lord Clyde sent home 
some bullets which conld not be got down into the rifle at all ; the lead had 
exfoliated, and the bullets were too large, and at L>ellii several of our men were 
shot down while trying to force Imllets down the bore of their rifles." f 

It is fair to say that I attach not too much importance to this last statement ; 
and while it is undoubtedly the fact that the lead-coated jirojectile is more sus- 
(;eptible to injury than any other, ^ et I regard this as one of its minor defects. 
Whether or not the mechanical union of the lead jacket with the iron shot would 
in time become loose I am not prepared to sa}'. The Prussian projectiles have to 
be handled with the greatest care, the larger sizes being boxed sejiarately in 
shavings, and the fleld-projectiles kept from contact with each other by iron 
stirrups, or clamps, and thumb-screws in the ammunition-chests. 

5. Olosinff of windage. — The increase of strain resulting ft'om the closing 
of windage has already been discussed. There are, however, other consequences 
to be considered. It is next to impossible to use the ordinary and more simple 
form of time-fuse — namely, that which is ignited hy the flame of discharge — 
and, consequently, " a more complicated and costly fuse must be employed, with 
probably increased uncertainty of ignition." " In the ease of the Armstrong 
gun," says HoUey, " this has led to costly and nearly fruitless experiments with 
percussion-fuses." The same difficulty was incurred by us in the use of soft- 
sabot expansive shells, and the case was successfully met, I believe, by the Laidley 
igniter, which would probably prove equally efficient in compressive projectiles. 
Hence this objection to the absence of windage I cannot regard as a serious one. 
How fiir accuracy might be promoted by a moderate allowance of windage it is 
difficult to say ; in all other systems it has proved advantageous in this respect. 
" The result of the more recent experience of the Prench artillerists proves that 
the suppression of windage diminishes the acenracy of fire." J It is probable, 
at all events, that the accuracy of a breech-loader would be promoted to just the 
extent that fouling would be prevented. That windage tends to prevent fouling 

* Journal Royal United Service Institute. 

f Is it not probable that these bullets left the cartrldgc-fuctory in England just as large as (iicy 

returned I 

\, IJdiiibiorjh lieviev:, April. 18G t. 
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seems to be a Avell-cBtablished fact. " The rusli of gas over the projectile tends 
to relicA e fouling — ^to blow out the dirt that would otherwise accunnilate." So 
far as windage may operate as a " safety-valve " for the moderation of pressure, 
it is also important for large guns. 

6. Use of molten metal. — " One of the requirements," says Holley, " of 
modern shells, is to tire molten metiil. Even if the heat of the molten metal 
does not loosen the lead, the expansion of the shell vastly increases the strain in 
forcing an Armstrong shell through the bore." Commander Scott says : " One 
of the most important thing's, that has been very much overlooked, is that of 
molten iron. The molten iron will fill up the shell and make it almost solid, so 
that you will at first have the full blow of the molten iron, and, unlike powder, 
the molten iron, if you can pitch it against anything, w^ill stream over it ; it may 
stream into the port. This will be found, I believe, a fearfully destructive 
weapon. The Armstrong gun " (any breech-loader) " will not thro w it ; that is, 
practically it will not do it. The small, round shell contains too small a quan- 
tity to be effective. What we Avant is a large quantity ; but even the less quan- 
tity sufficed to set a vessel on fire ; and when it was tried, although they had the 
engines and everything ready, as is well known to Admiral Halstead, they could 
not put the fire out." 

Although shells for molten metal have usually been made with thin walls 
to facilitate their breaking uj) on striking wooden vessels or other light resisting 
objects, I see no reason why they could not be employed with some effect against 
iron clads, at least of the lighter class, if made w ith thick, strong walls and fired 
from the heavier calibre of rifles. The iron plates being penetrated or even 
cracked, and the shell broken, the fluid iron might find its way to the wooden 
backing or decks, and any fire resulting therefrom would be diflicult to extin- 
guish. 

Whatever the efficiency of molten metal in warfare, it is clear that if it is 
not absolutely impossible for the present breech-loading projectile to be charged 
with it, its use in such projectiles must, at least, be attended with difficulty and 
danger. 

7. Stripping. — This is an evil which, up to the present time, has never been 
wholly overcome in lead-coated projectiles, and yet is a fault so serious as to be 
sufficient, in my judgment, to condemn any projectile in which it is even re- 
motely liable to occm*. As late as 1871 we read of the " occasional loss of the 
leaden jacket " in practice or experimental firing in Prussia. 

8. Beduced capacity for hursting charge, — This objection applies more par- 
ticularly to field-projectiles. The relative capacity of the Prussian 3.15-inch field 
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shell to our own 3-iiiC'li lield-sliell is about as three to four ; and the same ratio 
will hold good for case-shot. The weiglit of the leaden jacket, which is usually 
about one-t(;nth that of the entire shell, is just so much deducted from the 
capacity of the latter; and it is further limited in length by the principle of 
its action in the gun. If the lead bearing is too short, it is inetficient; and if 
too long, the friction ])ecomes so great * as to reduce vastly the velocity. 

9. Lcadiuff of the f/roovcf.— The co-elhcient of friction for a hearing of load 
upon cast iron, wrought iron, or steel is greater than for that of almost any other 
two metals ; and, while friction is to a degree independent of velocity, it is not 
so unless unguents are used, and it increases very decidedly, in some contacts, 
with an increcase of temperature. Wlien we consider the great force necessary to 
compress many groov(j8 into the leaden jacket of a breech-loading projectile, the 
intinitely small time in which it is accomplished, and the enormous velocity with 
which it is driven through the gun — tightly compressed meanwhile — and that 
great heat must be thereby developed, independently of the heat of discharge, it 
is not surprising that every etfort heretofore made to prevent the leading of the 
grooves by conii>rossive projectiles should have failed, except, perhaps, when 
aeconipanied by circumstances equally objectionable. In the slow and deliberate 
experimental tiring at Essen, and in spite of the liberal use of a lubricant, 
Krupp's guns have to be tediously scraped to free the grooves from obstructions 
at h^ast every thirty rounds. In rapid iield-firing it is almost a fatal objection ; 
and to the leading of the grooves may be attributed the disabling of many guns. 
In the Ihisskdh Artillcrjj fTonrmd maybe found (;oniplaints of the "severity of 
the two or three hours' labor, after a hard day's marching and fighting," of put- 
ting the brc(H'h-loading guns in serviceable (M)ndition again by " unloading " the 
grooves. 



rilOPOSEI) SYSTEM OF lU{EEClI-LOAI>IN(J lilFUXCl AND rKOJECTILKS. 

Having thus briefly discussed some of the principal defects of compressive 
projectiles, I shall proceed next to a consideration of the manner in which it is 
proposed to remedy their faults, and yet to retain, as far as possible, in full 
measure the chief advantages of the best of their kind, namely, accuracy and the 
absence of balloting; both resulting from the fact that they are centered, or 
approximatel3' centered, as the longer axis {)f the compressive projectile is of 

* It should, ol course, bo boriio in mind that friction is only independent of the surfaces pressed when 
such surfeoes of contact arc theoretically perfect. Besides-, the greater the lenn;th of the load-jacket, the 
moi'c danger of its foKling upon and wedging the shot, espoeially in larg<' guns. 
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course placed and held in a position nearly coinciding with the axis of the bore. 
I have also to propose certain modifications in the rifling and chambering of the 
gun, which, in connection with the new projectile, will, I think, constitute a 
system superior to the lead-coated systems of Knipp and Armstrong.* 

The proposed breech-loading j)rojoctiles are illustrated on Plates XY., XYI., 
XYII., XYIII., and XIX. On Plate XY. is shown a field-projectilo. The 
double-lipped ring or sabot is here seen to be almost identical in form witli that 
already fully described in the class of muzzle-loading expansive projectiles ; the 
only difference, in fact, is in the slightly-increased diameter, c a, tapering to tlie 
true diameter of the projectile at d h. On the front of the projectile is a light 
band of lead, s «, secured by undercuts in the projectile, and having a superior 
diameter, slightly .exceeding the bore of the gun, though somewhat less than the 
diameter, d h. Instead of this leaden ring, however, I would prefer to use a 
delicate bevelled ring of soft brass (Plate XYI.), having a superior diameter, h h, 
very slightly exceeding the diameter of the bore ; or, in large projectiles, when it 
may be thought desirable to allow more windage, the bevelled segments, 8 -v, shown 
on Plate XYII., might be employed to advantage. 

Operation. — To those familiar with the subject the operation of these pro- 
jectiles is obvious. It has already been explained that the sabot may be so ar- 
ranged by properl}' limiting the length and thickness of the upper lip that under 
the heaviest pressures that part of the sabot will not be set up into the grooves 
any further than desirable towards the line ef (Plate XY.), and that, conse- 
quently, the junction of the two metals along that line will be as smooth and 
perfect as before firing ; in other words, the impression of the rifling deepest at 
c a upon the upper lip 7-itns out about at d b, or disappears a little bej^ond that 
line. To explain further — conceive any ordinary expansive sabot to be operated 
upon by the discharge. If of soft metal, it will be set up equally along the line 
c d e, and there will, consequently, be a shoulder at the junction of the sabot and 
projectile proper ; that is, the soft metal will rise above the surface of the pro- 
jectile along the line ef. If the sabot is a ring or band of brass or hard metal, 
intended to be expanded by the entrance of gas between the sabot and tlte iron 
body of the projectile, the same thing will obtain. (See Fig. 2, Plate I.) If a 
cup be driven upon a conical base, we have a like result ; and taking the concave 
disk, the same thing will still obtain. Suppose any such projectile to be fired 
from a breech-loading gun, the sabot being freely expanded in the chamber 
would, of course, provide a shoulder along efto be nipped by the grooves with 

*Thc brccfh-loading stud system, Avhich is an outgrowth of the dissatisfaction prevailing with rogar.l 
to the compressi\ e lead-coated system, 1 have not thought it worth while to disenss. 
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the iibsoluto cci'tiiiiity of bciii^ stripped from the projectile, as the latter was 
beiii^ forced through the rifling, with ample opportunities of wedging in a 
manner most objectionahle. 

Let the projectile on l*late XVII., however, be inserted in a breech-loader, 
and pushed forward in the chand)er in the same manner as the ordinary lead- 
coated shot, until the bevelled segments on the front of the projectile stop 
against the rifling at the head of the chamber ; the front end of the ])rojectile is 
by this means centered. The lirst effect of the discharge is to expand the upper 
lij) to the full diameter of the chamber with great evenness and uniformity, as 
experience has proved, thereby centering the rear of the projectile, the front of 
Avhicli is already centered in the rifled portion of the bore. The projectile being 
tlius accurately centered in the clianiber, its axis coinciding also with that of the 
bore, it is launched straight through the latter on its path. It has already been 
explained tliat the sabot will ncA cr rise above the surface of the projectile along 
the line c f; consequently, the upper lip, being expanded to the full diameter of 
the chand)er, Avill present a taperbuj surface toward the rifling of tlie gun, 
Avhidi itself forms a bevelled junction with the chamber. As the projectile, 
therefore, is forced into the bore, the expanded upper lip is compressed by the 
rifling, and the impression of the lands is thus made upon it. !N^ow, if the sabot 
were solid and rigid, instead of being grooved and yielding, we would lose much 
and gain nothing by the substitution of brass or copper for lead, excejjt that 
there could be no leading of the grooves ; and unless the bore tapered slightly 
towards the mu/zle, thereby increasing friction, the projectile would become 
looser and looser as it made its way through the gun. Instead of this, however, 
as the projectile is forced into the rifling, there is a yielding and elastic cushion 
of gas under the distended upper lip, which not only limits the wedging strain 
upon the gun, but keeps the upper part of the sabot distended throughout the 
passage of the projectile in the bore, whereby' the projectile is not only kept ac- 
curately centered, but any chance inequalities or obstructions within the gun 
will be readily passed over, o^ving to the yielding but elastic character of the 
contact. The front part of the projectile is centered, of course, by the front 
bands or segments, which should be of such diameter as to take but a faint im- 
pression of the rifling — just suflicient, in fact, to secure a good bearing. This 
bearing will be good throughout the bore, for there will be just suflicient " slip " 
of the sabot from the attrition of the cclgcs of the grooves upon it to keep the 
various points of contact of the front bearing always fresh and tight. For the 
reason tliat the yielding of the ujiper lip limits and controls the wedging force 
(if this projectile, it is practicable to ensure the perfect centering and constant 
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contact of the front bearing by a very slight contraction of the bore toward the 
muzzle. I maintain that such an expedient would be devoid of all hazard with 
this projectile, but not so with the ordinary lead-coated shot. It is clear, also, 
that the usual narrowing of the gi'ooves toward the muzzle will not be necessary 
or even advisable with the expansive projectile. If the sabot be grooved, as 
sho\\Ti in Fig. 2, Plate XY., it will be impossible for any of the solid, non-ex- 
pansive portions of the sabot to take even a faint impression of the rifling. 

Instead of the bevelled ring or segments or the leaden band already de- 
scribed, the front i)ai't of the projectile may be provided with a soft brass or 
copper wire, as shown at « « in the figure on Plate XYII. The wire could be 
very readily attached in an annular groove in the projectile, and I doubt not 
that a number of such wires encircling the projectiles at different points through- 
out its cylindrical lengtli would give results in some respects superior to the 
lead-coated projectile, although, like the latter, it would not enter the chamber 
absolutely true, and is objectionable on other accounts.* 

Eor a non-expansive projectile I would prefer that slioAvn on Plate XVI., 
liaving parallel bevelled rings of soft brass or copper, front and rear. Any num- 
i)cr could be applied, but two or three would no doubt be sufficient. The rear 
ring could cither be solid or slightly grooved, as shown in the drawing — not for 
expansion, but simply to facilitate compression of the rear band, upon which is 
devolved most of the work of rotation. With such projectiles it might be 
advisable to taper the bore of the gun very slightly toward the niuz/le, in order 
to ensure a continuous bearing throughout. But, as I consider this objection- 
able, I need scarcely say that I prefer the designs given on Plates XY., XYII., 
and XYIII. 

One other breech-loading projectile remains to be described, and it requires 
no better illustration than is given in Pig. II., Plate XIX. It is simxdy the 
exx^ansive breech-loading projectile previously described, without the front cen- 
tering, or bearing, rings or segments. The admirable practice with the muzzle- 
loading expansive projectiles, constructed on a similar principle, gives good assu- 
rance that when a moderate windage obtains over the projectile, as has been ex- 
plained, no front bearing is necessary. In the case of the muzzle-loader, the upper 
lip of the sabot is quickly and evenly expanded, and the escaping gases are there- 
after distributed uniformly about the projectile ; but in the case of a breech- 
loading projectile, like that in Fig. II., Plate XIX., the gases are evenly dis- 

* Since the above was ■wi itteu I have seen reference to experiments with projectiles of tliis character. 
Tills suggestion of tlie t opper wires is therel'ore juiticipated. 
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trihiited from the .start. Tlie outward flare of the upper lip serves as the neces- 
sary atop for the projectile against the bevelled junction of the rifling and the 
chaniher (the body of the projectile resting in the rifled portion of the bore) ; and 
flne practice having been obtained with a muzzle-loader, I see no reason ^vhy 
equal, if not sui^crior, results might not be obtained from a breech-loader pro- 
perly rifled and served with these projectiles. 

In such a system the length of the rifled part of the bore is increased by the 
cylindrical length of the projectile, or the gun may be shortened to a like extent ; 
the chamber is shortened by one-half, and may be more easily kept clean ; the 
projectile may be more easily inserted, with less danger of sticking owing to 
foulness, since the chamber may be of much greater diameter than the bore ; wo 
are not restricted as to the character of the pitch ; and, finally, any desired length 
of projectile may be used without altering the powder-space behind it. 

The Miflimj. — The general character of the rifling in breech-loaders consists 
in a great number of shallow grooves, usually narrowing toward the muzzle, to 
make up for the slip and abrasion of the leaden jacket of the projectile. The 
bore has also sometimes been contracted toward the muzzle to accomplish the 
same purpose. Xeither of these measures is necessary or advisable Avith the pro- 
jectiles just described, which would doubtless, however, give more or less satis- 
faction with almost any form of rifling, unless, indeed, the grooves were very few 
and rounding. 

When the short chamber is employed, and the projectile has no front bear- 
ing, I would propose identically the same rifling as that suggested for muzzle- 
loaders, and described in the first part of this report. But when the long cham- 
ber is used, it would probably be advantageous to increase slightly the number 
of the grooves, but in no case to remove much more than half the original sur- 
face of the bore in rifling ; in other words, the width of the grooves should not 
exceed but little, if at all, that of the lands. The narrower the lands and the 
wider the grooves, the more sharply will the former impress the upper lip of the 
sabot, as it passes through the bevelled shoulder of the rifling ; but the bore 
would be more liable to injury, and especially by the use of canister, which 
would be impracticable if the lands were very delicate. Eor example, a 3.5-incli 
gun, with sixteen grooves, the lands being each 0.2-inch wide, would undoubt- 
edly give great accuracy of fire ; but eleven lands, each 0.45-inch wide, would 
doubtless yield equal accuracy and much greater endurance. 

In the bevelled junction of the rifling and chamber for these projectiles I 
also propose a modification. Figs. 1 and 2 on Plate XIY. show the ordinary 
ramps, so to speak, which lead from the chamber to the tops of the lands or 
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siiifaco proper of the bore. The chauiber is always the full depth of tlie bore, 
plus that of the rifling, and in large ealibres something over. I propose for a 
double-bearing projectile that the chamber be equal in diameter to the bore, 
I)lus half the depth of the gi-ooves. For the same length of ramp, therefore, 
the ascent Avill be easier, while the projectile will be just as easily insei-ted in the 
chamber as is the expansive projectile in the muzzle-loading gun; and at the 
same time the Jiare of the upper lip may be reduced. The iigurc on Plate 
XYIII. illustrates this form of junction, which I consider is well suited to cither 
the double or single bearing jirojectile. For the latter, however, the chamber 
may be of almost any desired diameter ; and it will be found a great advantage, 
probably, to have the diameter considerably larger than the boi*e, as the projec- 
tile may then be readily loaded, and fouling of the chamber will be less an 
obstacle to the insertion of the i)rojectile. 

It has sometimes been the practice in breech-loading guns (at least the 
attempt has been made) to form the chamber of two diameters. The pai*t next 
to the bore for a distance equal to the cj^lindrical length of the projectile is made 
to exceed slightly the diameter of the bore ; this we might term the shot-cham- 
ber. Back of this there is the powder-chamber, of yet greater diameter, the 
powder-chamber being connected with the shot-chamber, and the latter Avith the 
bore ^f the gun by the appropriate ramp or bevelled surface, usually the frus- 
trum of a cone. It is obvious that such a form of chambering is well adapted 
to the proposed double-bearing projectile, since the shot-chamber, and the ramps 
connecting it with the powder-chamber and the bore respectively, may be so 
arranged as to accurately centre the projectile in the operation of loading. (See 
Fig. 2, Plate XVIII.) In this case the shot-chamber might require to be rifled, 
and the superior diameter, c d, of the sabot would have to exceed slightly that of 
the front bearing device. The objection to this fomi of double chambering for 
lead-coated projectiles is that to be wholly efficient it must very slightly exceed 
the diameter of the bore, and, consequently, when it fouls, the shot would stick 
in loading. With the expansive projectile it would probably be kept compara- 
tively clean by the sabot. 

In all except his smaller calibres, Krupp makes the chamber eccentric with 
the bore, the axis of the chamber being above that of the bore. This is an at- 
tempt to have the projectile enter the bore as true as possible, by having their 
axes nearly coincident at the start. With the proposed projectiles this feature 
would not only be unnecessary but objectionable ; and the chamber and bore 
should be concentric, for the reason that the projectile centres itself in the former 
before leaving it, and enters the bore a perfect fit and accurately centered. 
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The details of the piopoBcd rifling for the double-bearing j>rojectiles are 
given in the following table. Without the front bearing, the short chamber 
would be used, and the rifling, as has been stated, should be identical with that 
proposed for muzzle-loading guns : 



TABLE X. 

JJetails of projyofied rifling for hrcech-loadiuff gwui. 
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The pitch here given (the same as recommended for muzzle-loading guns) is 
admirably adapted to projectiles of the class shown on Plate XIX. It is, I think, 
almost equally well adapted to the double-bearing projectiles shown on other 
plates, as the constant difference in the angle of the pitch at the two bearing- 
points of the projectile, throughout its iJassage in the bore, would little more 
tliau make up for the " slip," and therefore the more positively assure the con- 
stant bearing of the soft front ring upon the lands. 

TJie advantages of the system* — The advantages of this proposed system of 
projectiles and rifling for breech-loading guns will be apparent: 

* Although the double-bearing projectiles, combined with the long or double chamber, and the projec- 
tile and short chamber shown on Plate XIX., might be called two distinct " systems," it is more con- 
venient to oonsidev tlicin as simple varieties of the same general plan. 
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1. The action of tbe projectile having been explained, it is clear that in the 
case of the single-bearing projectile and short chamber (Fig. 2, Plate XIX.) 
there can be no undue strain from the checking of windage. The sabot is 
forced no more deeply into the gi'ooves than occurs in a muzzle-loading gun, 
while the slight quantity of gas which escapes is distributed evenly about the pro- 
jectile. In the case of the double-bearing projectile and long chamber ^(Fig. 1, 
Plate XIX.), the upper lip of the sabot being expanded, the first effect is to close 
windage, it is true, but not until the shot has got under motion ; and although the 
sabot probably does not reach the rifled portion of the bore before the maximum 
pressure is attained, such pressure is at least confined to a shorter portion of the 
chamber; and the moment the rifling is reached, a moderate safety-valve is 
opened which will tend to prevent any accumulation of pressure in case of un- 
expected obstruction. 

In the case of the lead-coated projectile, no matter whether the powder be 
quick or slow, the maximum pressure must invariably be exerted througlKmt 
the entire length of the chamber, for the windage is closed from the time the 
front poi*tion of the projectile is forced into the rifling, and the pressure about 
the projectile is as gi-eat as in rear of it. 

I may as well state, at this point, that if it is thought desirable, in the use 
of either of the expansive projectiles described, to entirely close the windage, 
this can be done very readily by a soft lead ring in front or by a thin flange on 
the base of the projectile ^ and, on the other hand, if windage is desired in the 
chamber as well as in the bore, it can easily be effected by grooving the sabot, by 
attaching it in segments, by grooving the chamber longitudinally with channels 
too narrow to admit of the sabot being forced into them, or by three or more 
holes running diagonally tlirough the base of the projectile, and terminating at 
its cylindrical portion. But I consider the system better as it is. 

2. The forcing of a lead-coated projectile into and through a gradually con- 
tracting bore of less diameter, or through contracting grooves, consumes, as has 
been explained, a great deal of power, develops, by the resistance, an increased 
powder-pressure behind the projectile, and imposes a wedging strain itself upon 
the gun. It needs no argument to show that much less strain must be imposed 
from these causes by projectiles such as are here presented. The forward part 
of the projectile, when a band is used, has little more bearing than is necessary 
to keep it centered and true, while the rear device, yielding to the compression as 
it is forced into the rifling, takes sufficient impression of the same to rotate the 
projectile, and is thereafter kept distended by the j)owder-gases during the pas- 
sage of the projectile through the bore. After tlie first light compression by the 
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rifling at the junction of the hitter with the chamber, this shot produces no 
wedging strain whatever on the gun, hut slides through the hore very much as 
a " stcani-packing " piston moves through its polislied cylinder. 

3. Eouling must he less than with the lead-coated projectiles; and, there- 
fore, any strains resulting therefrom must be proportionally reduced. " Lead- 
ing" is, of course, impossible; and even if a front bearing of lead be employed, 
tlio expanded upper lip would probably remove all leaden deposits. 

4. A bearing of lead upon iron in, mechanically si)eaking, one of the worst 
('()ii('oival)le, and particularly under high pressures and velocities ; on the other 
liand, u bearing of brass or copper upon iron is one of the most perfect. 

5. Tlie great rcducti(m in velocity which the ordinary compressive projectiles 
suftcr by forcing and fouling has already been alluded to. With the new pro- 
jectiles, both forcing and fouling being lessened — the former, in fact, very greatly 
reduced — superior A clocities must be attained. For the same charge and kind of 
powder, and the same Aveight and calibre of projectile, I see no reason why the 
velocity should not equal that of the muzzle-loading expansive projectile, in 
Avhicli case, other conditions being the same, they would surpass the lead-coated 
shot considerably in velocity, with assuredly less pressure. The friction of the 
expansive breech-loading projectile would exceed at first, at the point of its en- 
trance into its rifling, that of the expansive muzzle-loading projectile ; but this 
would probably be c()mi)ensated for by a more thorough utilization of the powder- 
gases for the first few inches of the i)rojectile's movement in the chamber, with 
l)ossibh^ a slight increase of pressure. 

C. The increasing pitch, although unquestionably more desirable in the 
breech-loading than in the muzzle-loading systems, on account of the projectile 
having considerable velocity when it suddenly " takes the grooves," is neverthe- 
less impracticable with the lead-coated shot, as the changing angle of the pitch 
would shear the lead. But with the proposed projectiles the increasing pitch is 
entirely practicable, owing to the shortness of the bearing in the grooves by the 
upper lip of the sabot which conveys rotation to the projectile. The front bear- 
ings, when employed, having comparatively light contact with the lands, the 
varying angle of the rifling will be just sufficient to make up for the abrasion or 
" slip " of the bearings, and keep them in fresh and perfect contact with the 
lands throughout the passage of the projectile in the bore. 

7. The proposed projectiles are not as liable to injury in store, handling, 
and transportation as those which are enveloped by a leaden jacket. If a severe 
dent in the brass sabot should, however, prevent the loading of the projectile, a 
i'iiw bloAvs from a hammer in)on the prominent parts would correcl the matter. 
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The mere bending or mashing' in of the upper lip of the sabot will not affect tho 
satisfactory action of the projectile. This objection of liability to injury Avhich 
is urged against the expansive, compressive, and stud projectiles by the advocates 
of mechanically-titted, iron-grooved, or ribbed projectiles, has, in niy judgment, 
but little force. Tho lead-coated shot is rather tender, it is true ; but if this 
Avere its only fault, the objection eonld not be considered serious. I venture the 
opinion tliat the number of projectiles iiyured by dents and bruises resulting 
from handling is not large. Field-projectiles are packed in ammunition-chests, 
and suffer no very rougli usage if packed properly. As to projectiles of larger 
calibre, there is no reason for handling them roughly, and they seldom receive 
such treatment. As to boxing them for transportation, if a projectile is worth 
anything, it is woi-th taking care of; the money value of its material alone 
would justify such care, to say nothing of the finished value or of any peculiar 
merit of the shot itself. 

8. If the entire suppression of windage affects accuracy unfiivorably, then on 
this ground we may expect the new projectile to prove more accurate than the 
old. There is reason, however, to expect superior accuracy on other grounds. 
In the first place, the proposed projectile being centered by the uniform expan- 
sion of its sabot in the chamber befm-e entering the bore, it is believed that it 
Avill do so with its axis absolutely coincident therewith, while the lead-coated 
I)rojectile is liable to enter the rifled portion of the gun Avith its base slightly 
depressed ; and as the gases rushing over it have a tendency to keep it in that 
position wliile leaving the chamber, it cannot enter the bore perfectly true, nor 
receive rotation accurately about its longer axis. In the second place, friction 
being very niucli less, velocity will be greater, and the trajectory less curved, 
than with a lead-coated sliot of equal weight, fired with the same charge. 
Again, it is unquestionably true that the smoother the exterior surface of a 
shot, other conditions being the same, the more accurate will be its flight. The 
lead- coated projectile, after leaving the bore, will be found very much roughened 
by the rifling. The proposed projectile, on the contrary, is, during flight, one of 
the smoothest in use, and is besides, for field service, a better shape, being longer. 
HoUey says in reference to this subject : " The compressed lead-coated shot is 
also likely to be thrown out of line by the greater compression of the lead at one 
point than another." " The stripping of soft-coated projectiles with high charges 
is another source of inaccuracy." " The lateral motion of a rifle-shot, due to the 
resistance of the atmosphere, depends upon the smoothness of its surface. The 
projections formed on the shot to fit the rifling act like the floats of a paddle^ 
Avlicel ; and these must be most numerous and deep in a lead-coated shot, in (?aso 
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of a liit>li rotation, to prevoiit stripping; and these iiunicrous ridges not only 
in( r(;ase drift, but ra])idly decrease the rate of rotation." 

J). When it may be thought desirable to increase tlie charge beyond the 
usual capacity of the chauibor, the proposed i)r<)jectile affords a ready means of 
so doing by simjdy reducing or removing the forward bearing, or driving (that 
is, "forcing") th(? shot forward to the desired extent. In the case of large guns, 
where it may be thought desirable to have two charges for service — a light 
charge, for example, for ordinary service, as against light-armored or wooden 
^('sseIs, earthworks, city bombardment, etc., etc., and a heavy or battering 
charge for use only against heavy ir<m-clads, strcmg fortitications, or for great 
ranges — two classes of j)roJectiles may bo employed, the heavy j)rojectilos having 
the front bearing ring shifted back, so as to allow the projectile to be further 
advanced in the l)or(j, thereby providing a greater space for the cartridge. On 
the contrary, the lead-coated projectile allows but a limited departure from a 
standard length of bearing, and to that extent will allow less vanati(m of the 
<*harge. In the case; of the .sh(n t-chanibercd system, should occasion require it, 
the gun can be emjdoyed ethcicntly as a muz/Ie-loadev, sim])ly by keeping on 
hand some projectiles having the "^/or" upon the sabot omitted. In this case 
any desired charge may be employcid, and the gun loaded cither at tlie breech or 
at ilw mu//le. 

10. It is questionable if gra])e or canister can be employed in breech-load- 
ing guns, riHed and chambered in tin; usual manner, as the case of canister 
resting l)ack of the riHing, and suddenly dashed into it, would in a very short 
time destroy the rifling in front of the charge, if not imperil the gun itself. On 
the contrary, the short-chambered system shown on Plate XIX. is admirably 
adapted to either grape or canister tiring, sincx) the case would rest entirely 
within the rifled part of the bore, held in ])osition simply by a narrow flange at 
the bottom. 

11. The long chamber for the aecommodaticm of the lead-coated projectih; 
must be as small in diameter as possible, as otherwise there is an objectionable 
amount of windage. If too small, it soon fouls, and the projectile "sticks" in 
loading; if too large, " scoring " or "guttering" is greatly increased, and cvep 
more serious difficulties are incurred. In the case of the shot-chamber here 
recommended, it may be imy convenient diameter ; neither the position of the 
shot nor the question of windage being in the slightest degree affected thereby. 
In the 1 ong or double chamber, when using the projecitiles shown on Plates 
XY., XYI., etc., the expanded sabot will prol)ably scrape off tlu^ fonl deposit of 
each pr(MMMling discharge. 
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12. The chamber of a breech-loading gun, unless ii cartridge-case be used, 
fouls very quickly, and is more difficult to clean than even the muzjjle-loader, 
because the dirt is liable to get into the fermeture. The shorter the chamber, 
therefore, the more easily may it be cleaned ; and the larger its diameter, the 
less frequently will it require cleaning. 

13. The increased length of the rifled portion of the bore, in the case of the 
short chamber, and, in any event, the adoption of the " comiiromiso " pitch for 
breech-loading guns, will, it is thought, ^irove of material advantage for reasons 
previously discussed. 

14. Owing to the resistance which the lead-coated projectile opposes at the 
start — ^that is, its inertia, plus its resistance to forcing — ^tlie maximum pressure is 
developed very quickly, and increased ; whereas, in the expansive breech-loading 
shot, this second source of resistance is comparatively trifling, and the projectile 
readily gets under way before the maximum pressure is attained. 

15. The proposed projectiles have a larger capacity for a bursting charge or 
as case-shot than the present breech-loading jirojectiles, the length of the lead- 
coating upon the latter being restricted by various circumstances. 

10. Whatever the merit of the time-fuse, it is clear that it can be used in its 
simplest and best form in the proposed system of jjrojectiles and rifling, as there 
is plenty of Avindage through which the flames of discharge may pass to the head 
of the projectile, which is not the case with the ordinary compressive shot. 

17. The use of molten metal is entirely practicable in the new projectiles, 
and impracticable in any projectile having a leaden jacket. The shell being 
charged with the metal, I should simply adopt the precaution of attaching to the 
base of the projectile a light, sub-calibre Avooden sabot to prevent contact of the 
cartridge Avith the base of projectile. 

It is undeniable that the faults of the present systems of rifling and projec- 
tiles for breecli-loading guns are many and grave, and any plan Avhich giA CS fair 
promise of remedying these defects demands earnest consideration. Hoav far the 
system herein advocated may prove a success cannot, of course, be absolutely 
knoAvn until practical trials have been made. It is submitted, hoAvever, Avitli 
much confidence, that it Avill be found to possess, in a full measure, all the advan- 
tages of the old systems, Avitli feAver and less serious defects. 
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Part Third. 



THE FLAXCEl) SYSTEM. 

The adoption, for our proposed expcri mental muzzle-loading guns, of the 
A^^oolwich or any otlier stud or tianged system of rifling and i)rojeetiles would, I 
think, be a mistake. I am aware of a prevailing dissatisfaction, in this country 
as Avell as in Europe, respecting the expansive system; but trust that, with the 
record of our recent experiments before it, the Board entrusted Avith the decision 
of this question may consider it unwise to abandon a system which, as recently 
improved, has shown itself equal to the severest demands of service, and seems 
to hold out such excellent promise of success. But, in vicAv of a possible in(;li- 
nation to the contrary course, I am induced to enter somewhat more into detail in 
niy discussion of tlie flanged system than I should othenvise consider necessary. 

Under this system mixy be classed all those projectiles which have projec;- 
tions, in the form of studs, ribs, or flanges, on their surfaces, intended to be fed 
to the grooves in loading. And it may also be said to comprise all mechanically- 
fitted projectiles like the Whitworth and Lancaster ; for the salient departures 
from a circle, in cross-section of the projectile, may be regarded as flanges, while 
the corresponding angles in cross-section of the bore, and into which these flanges 
are fed, constitute the grooves. It would i)ass the limits of this report to discuss 
tliese various modifications of a common svsteni, none of which can be said to 
have given entire satisfaction, but all of which have revealed serious faults and 
shortcomings. 

The English Government, during a series of costly and extensive exi)eri- 
ments, extending over a period of many months, has passed through an experi- 
ence Avith the expansive systems of Thomas, Britten, Jeffry, and others-; with 
the compressive system of Armstrong, and various forms of lead-coated projec- 
tiles; with the "flanged " systems of Whitworth, Scott, Hadden, Lancaster, the 
IS hunt, Erencli, and others ; and lias at last adopted — or, as it may turn out, 
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" provisionally " adopted — a modification of the FrencU rifling and skid projec- 
tile, known as the " Woolwich system." 

It will he safe to assume that the English authorities at Woolwich found 
good and sufficient reasons for this decision in the revelation of grave defe(5ts in 
the numerous other systems so thoroughly tested ; and, in deciding in favor of 
the Woolwich plan, were governed by a sincere desire to secure for their guns 
the most perfect system available. In fact, no other inference is admissible 
than that this system proved itself at least worthy of such preference. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself principally to a consideration of the Woolwich system 
of rifling and projectiles, simply premising that, Avhatever its defects, no other 
plan Avould seem up to this time to have shown itself so free from faults as to 
warrant its adoption in place of the Woolwich. (Such, at least, appears to be 
the vicAV at the English War Office.) Therefore, in criticising the Woolwich 
sy stem of rifling and projectiles, if we condemn it, we condemn d fortiori, from 
an English stand-point, the competing systems also. 

It is miiicccssary for me to refer in detail to the few experiments made in 
this country with flanged projectiles. The plane-grooved 8-inch and 12-inch 
shot, fed to tlic square grooves of their respective riiles, gave records which 1 
presume have rendered the adoption of such a plan out of the question and 
<'riticism supei'fluous. 

TheWoolwicIi System. — This system is so well known as to render a descrip- 
tion of it unnecessary. That the English have succeeded in building a strong 
gun is very generally admitted. Precisely the ratio in respect to strength 
between the Woolwich combination, Krupp's steel, and our best cast-irim 
guns has never been satisfactorily determined ; although there is little question 
in my own mind that both the Woolwich and the Krupp rifles are unnecessarily 
strong (when perfect in material and construction) for the work actually accom- 
plished by them. By strength I do not, of course, mean simply tenacity, but all 
those properties of tensile strength, compressibility, extensibility, hardness, de- 
gree and limit of elasticity, tenacity within elastic limits, uniformity of product, 
etc., etc., which could each be possessed in the required degree, and, united in 
(Uie xu'oduct, would render unnecessary all further search for a perfet^t gun-con 
structiou- 

Wliatever the merit of the Woolwich gun in point of strength, the results of 
practice are not considered satisfactory, while the gun itself yields nothing like a 
creditable endurance. If we admit the excellence of the material and gun-construc- 
tion, and the good character of the English large-grained pebble and pellet pow- 
der, we know exactly where to attach the blame, and nnist necessarily lay it to 
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ihv priycctilcH and ritliiij>'. Briefly, T coiiHitlcr tlic ri^'id .stutlH and rounded 
grooves, Aviiicli eonHtitiite tlie Freneli-Woolwicli sy.steni, uh one of the most inge- 
TiiouH ])lans for Hubjeeting rifled giinss to inordinate and de.stnictive (strains that 
couhl i)ossibly be devised ; and if^ as w a are to infer, it has impressed tlic British 
mind with its superiority OAer otlier eom]>eting systems, poor indeed must have 
1)een tlie ])erformanee of tlie latter. As to ilie Woohvieh system being an 
" im])rovement " ou the Ereneh, poor as the Erench jdan may be, it seems in- 
enMlible. 

It is searccOy Avorth Avliilc to discuss in much detail tlie causes of failure in 
the Woolwich i)lan of rifling. It seems difficult indeed to believe that half-a- 
dozen shots could 1)0 fired without the wedging of a projectile by the "over- 
riding" of flu; studs on the rounded edges of the lands. Innumerable c(unplaints 
from English sources that this is just M'liat does occur, and occur frequently and 
d(\structively, give force to the belief that the AVo(dwich system is a failure. 

Referring to Eig. I., Elate XX., Avhich represents Avith suflfieient exactness 
a portion of a AVoolwieh groove in persi)eetive, and eoneeiving the bronze studs 
on the inojectile Avhieh are intended to fit loosely into such grooves to be in 
place, it will be seen that the system has for its double purpose the rotation and 
centering of tlui pr(i>jeetile at one and the same time. The advoeatcs of this plan 
for killing two birds with one stone have not, it is presumed, lost sight of the fact 
that the ])rojcetile is not " centered " by the curves eut out of the grooves in cross- 
section, but rather by the curves eut through the grooves by planes passing 
through the axis of the bore ; ami yet on no other hypothesis than the existence 
of such a miseoneepti(m can the practice of rounding the edges of both grooves 
and lands be satisfactorily accounted for.* Thus, while a cross-section through 
the rifling shows in each groore a curved ramp, a, h, up which the studs are popu- 
larly said to climb in order to " centre " the projectile, longitudinal sections 
through the gun show in each groove a second ramp, c, d, c, of lesser grade, up 
which the studs actually do climb. It is just here that the mischief occurs; this 
secoiul ramp is so gradual in ascent, cspecialh^ with the increasing jiitch, as fre- 
(piently to lead to the wedging and jamming of the projectile, the orer-riding of 
lands, etc., etc. 

The English are very severe critics of their oavu system, and the contplaiuts 
respecting it are so universal that 1 (|uestion if the system will be retained much 
longer, at least without further modification. The Meclianics' Magazine says in 
this connection : 

* True, if the bc-aring-cdgcs of the grooves Le sqiuirc, and the AVoulwidi stud has free [iliiy (iK'rciii, 
liu- shot will " tlance about" or ballot within lh<> bore in ralher an objcctionablo maiinor. 
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" The naval and military journals are beginning to complain that six yoarn 
of ceaseless improvement have failed to provide our heavy guns with suitable 
projectiles. The unexplained and extraordinary pressure of sixty-six tons to the 
square ineli in the powder-chamber of the thirty-iivo ton gun, instead of the usual 
thirty tons due to the charge, and the consequent splitting of the steel lining, have 
given point to these complaints. 

" It lias been suggested that, as the soft studs of the shot are frequently 
Avreuched out of .their sockets, or squeezed out of the gi'ooves and over the lands, 
this may have occurred to the thirty-five ton gun, resulting in a check to the exit 
of the shot, and consequent increase of pressure in the breech. 

" The cause of this wrenching out of the sockets, or flattening of the studs, 
which often results in the breaking up of the projectile^ is not far to seek. Our 
readers will remember that the gun has nine grooves cut into the lining, and that 
the projectile has two soft-metal studs for each groove, equidistant from the cen- 
tre of gravity and about eight inches apart, on which it is poised, and by which 
the rotary motion is secured. These studs arc set up into undercut holes 1.6 
incli in diameter and 0.3 inch deep, forming two rings, which so weaken the 
walls of the shell that we are authoritatively told that a cracked projectile may 
be divided in two Avith surprising ease by a blow on the stud, as tixod on the pre- 
sent system. One ring of studs, denominated the ' driving studs,' concentrates 
the whole etFort of rotation ui)on itself, bringing the entire strain on about half 
an inch of the groove at a time and as a constant on the same position of the pro- 
jectile. 

" The squeeze is enormous, and all efforts during six years to enable the stud 
and the projectile to withstand it have resulted in the reduction of the capacity 
of the shell in the larger calibres, without attaining the desired end. 

"Bearing in mind the enormous expenditure upon the Armstrong lead- 
coated projectile, before that could be superseded, and what has already been 
incurred upon the studded one, it would seem to be high time that the further 
manufacture of these projectiles should cease until all their defects have 
been overcome, or until the description of shot that is to supei*sede them is 
settled." 

" The Mngineer," says the Army and Navy Journal, " directs attention to 
what we may call the mechanical cl'uelty of ' seizing a shot and forcing it to 
rotate through the medium of its studs. Chilled projectiles generally cracjked 
themselves in a line running through the studs. In some cases it was found very 
difficult to break cracked shot or shell into two parts, until the expedient of 
striking a blow on the stud was resorted to, Avhen tlie projectiles at once opened 
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asuiultu-.' This oxi)ljiius ^Yhy Htuddcul projectiles always break up tlirou^^li the 
Ktiid-lioles <)])p<)sito to the |i^rooves or Aveakest part of the gun." 

(^Hiiniander Dawson, R.X., in an interesting paper read before the United 
Service Institution, severely criticises the Woolwich system of rifling, and attri- 
l)ntcs to it "the sliort lives of the present English guns." He also finds fault 
with the in(!reasing pitch, and coudenius it as especially hurtful in the studded 
syst(^nis. From this paper I will mak(^ a i'cAv extracts : 

The ablest artillery authorities are agreed that a new system of rifling 
must b(; sought for the heavier guns, if they are to throw shells of adequate 
length, and to endure rai)id continuous fire, such as they will be subject to in 
well-contested naval actions or iu bombardments. It behooves artillerists, then, 
to study the mechanical princi[)les which distinguish the few systems of rifling 
which have been successfully tested, with a view to observing their relative 
merits, and to forming intelligent opinions on such schemes as may be presented 
for adopti(m. Xow, seamen have great opportunities of close observation, and, 
if they will only colle(.'t and collate numerous facts, may add greatly to the 
stores of knowledge, and they may enable artillerists to deduce from those facts 
some of the true principles of science. After the expenditure of tAvo and a half 
millions sterling in five years, the Duke of Somerset confessed, in 1863, that the 
country had no better gun than the 68-pounder ; and although tlie Armstrong 
projectiles had been tried, there Avas no prospect of supplying our iron-clads Avitli 
heavy rifled guns, and, in despair, the Admiralty insisted upon having A^arious 
heaA V smooth bores. 

" Again, the object of rifling a gun at all is to spin the projectile so perfectly 
that it shall ' sleep ' like a boy's peg-top Avhen AV^ell spun, and not Avobble like 
the same top Avhen badly spun, Avell-spun shot flies through the air point 
foremost, making a sharp 'Avhizzing' sound, such as CA'cry rifleman is fiimiliar 
Avith. A sharp ' Avliiz ' indicates that the bullet has been centered in the bore, 
and that the rifling has done its AA^ork aa'cU. But an intermittent 'puffing' noise 
in the air indicates eccentric gyrations, Avhich have been impressed upon the 
projectile AA^hilst still in the gun. A ' puffer ' in the air is necessarily a ' Avobbler ' 
in the bore; ; ami, though the ' pnlfev ' reaches its destination in due time, its 
range is decreased by the exi)enditure of effort in ' dancing ' instead of AAalking 
the distance. 

" iVs the Woohvich ])rojectile sits iu its seat in front of the poAvder charges 
it rests upon the tAA O loAver studs, no other part of the shot touching the bore. 
I'he centre of the shot is, theref(u-e, below the centre of the bore, and there is 
a ('(uisiderable space above the shot, the loading side of the two lower studs 
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touehiug tliat side of the lower groove. When the charj^e is iguitetl, u horizontal 
blow is inflicted on the base of the shot above its eentre, and the gases escaping 
above it strike also a downward blow in the rear. The shot, being balanced on 
two studs, has its rear struck downwards and its front tipped upwards by the 
escaping gases. This originates a vertical haniniering action, which shows itself 
sometimes by flattening the lower rear stud, by spiking the lower groove about 
twelve inches forward of the seat of the rear stud, by spiking the upper groove 
about twelve inches forward of the spot over the seat of the fore stud, by scoring 
the base of the shot, or by tiattcning in certain cases the seat of the shot. More- 
over, the lower studs resting at the bottom of a curved groove necessarily conu>! 
into bearing on the driving side before the other studs, which have a less deoj) 
hold of the other grooves. Each set of studs comes thus into driving bearing 
succcssivel}', imparting a succession of blows which result in a lateral wriggling 
motion. Should the lower rear stud have been flattened by the vertical blow of 
the escaping gases, it will come into driving bearing at a still earlier period than 
its fellows. As the projectile proceeds along the bore, another set of studs 
occupies the lower position ; and as these have not suffered either from the vertical 
blow of the escaping gases or from the side blow of first coining into bearing, 
their force is unaltered, and they take the grooving at a less depth, again alt(<r- 
ing all the bearings of the several stud rows. 

" We have thus a succession of lateral wriggling motions imparted to the 
projectile as it turns round in its passage along the bore. When an increasing 
spiral is superadded to the difficulties placed in the way of the shot's escape, it 
is evident that the muzzle strains must be greatly enhanced, and that the major 
part of the work of rotation must be borno by the one rear stud in the lower 
groove. Indeed, it has been found that, by cutting aAvay the front studs and 
several of the rear ones, the wriggling is not so verj* much worse than when they 
are all present, showing that the work of rotation is really shared by very few 
of the studs. As the eentre of the French shell does not rise to the centre of the 
piece, the principal powder-action on its rear is above the centre all along the 
bore in its exit. So thai; wo have in the non-centering Woolwich stud system a 
maximum of lateral Avriggling and vertical liammcring, and a minimum of 
rotary power. The natural result is that tlio projectiles are imperfectly spun, 
and the sure index that it is so is tlie ' puffing ' noise with which every naval 
officer is familiar." 

Erom an article, entitled " Wobbling of Woolwich Shell," in a recent num- 
ber of the Mevhames' Jfaf/azine, I extract as follows : 

" The object of rifling in an elongated projectile is to compel it to spin rapidly 
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round its major axis. To do this effectively the centre of tlie projectile must 
coincide with the centre; of the bore, and it nmst be so ^n-ipped longitudinally 
that it cannot oscillate verti<'ally or horizontally. About the most unniechanical 
contrivance known to us for achieving this purpose, is the Ereuch system of 
studded rifting, at pres(!nt in use in the British service, by Avhich the projectile 
is balanced on two points in the lower section of the bore. According to all 
mechanical ])rinciples recognized among engineers, this jdan seems clearly 
devised so as m)t to centre the ])r()jectile in the bore, and not to spin it perfectly 
round its major Jixis. It would, indeed, puzzle a mechanician to devise a more 
fallacious systcni of rifling, if mccliauieal principles liave any truth in tliem. 
Vet the ' J*hU Mall Oazcfte,^ among other very confident assertions, states tliat 
' it is not a fact that our lu-ojectiles " wobble." ' 

" Now, either all recognized mechanical principles are false, or the ^l^all 
Mall Gazette ' is as mistaken in this apparently inspired assertion, as in the many 
other self-c(nnplacent assertions and point-blank denials wliich it makes relative 
to the effects of French rifling in British guns. This is a plain question of fact, 
' Do our lu'ojectilcs wobble,' as pointed out by us, and as tliej' ought to do accord- 
ing to the laws of mechanics, or do they spin truly and sufficiently round their 
major axis ? If they do not spin, the whole object of rifling the gun is defeated; 
but if they do spin truly and sufficiently, then a new principle in mechanics has 
been })raetically established. 

" We have before us certain official works, published by the Secretary of 
State f<n' War, and issued by the Department of the Director-General of Artil- 
lery, neither of which officials w^ould desire to say one word deprecatory of 
the present service system of rifling ; and we have also the Professor of Artil- 
lery's work on modern artillery. Tlie latter tells us : — ' In hard projectiles, having 
studs, there will generally be a slightly oblique movement of the axis of the pro- 
jectile — in other words, " Avobbling."" ' 

" The ofR(-ial work ' On Aniuimiition,' Part 11., page 58, states that ' the 
Committee on Pield Ordnance for India report that recovered projectiles fired 
from an experimental " Woolwich " gun sliowed clear evidence of non-centering.' 
The Ordnance Select Committee reported, 4th August, 1865, that the 7-inch 
double ' shell roll considerably ' ; and the captain of the Warrior reported, 25th 
January, 1870: 'I may mention that three out of seven double shell, on being- 
tired, appeared to turn over and over before reaching the target.' In Pebruary, 
1868, the 12-inch common shell, 600 pounds in Aveight, 36.15 inches long, and 
containing 45 ^ pounds bursting charge, were being fired from a 25-ton gun, when 
' I he practice with the common sliell was stopped on account of the shells appear- 
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iiii>- to turn over in Higlit. All had two stiids in each groove, 18 in all ; but they 
were . . . only six inches apart.' In April, the ' Committee prefer to try 
the effect of reducing the weight of the projectile.' 

" Accordingly, the studs being incapable of giving sufficient rotation to the 
12-inch common shell, as ' the^e proved, on trial, so exceedingly unsteady in 
tiiglit, and that so indifferently,' they were reduced from 600 i)onnds weight to 
495 pounds, and their bursting charge from 45^ i)ounds to 35 pounds. Practi(;e 
was resumed with these reduced shell (as now adopted), and on 15tli October, 
1868, we read of them — * Ten slicUs have been- recovered. In several, the rear 
studs have been slightly moved forward by the explosion of the charge, and all 
are scored on the base (for about one-fifth of the circumference) by the grooving 
of the gun ; the length of the scoring averages about three inches.' If the stnds 
had worked truly, the body of the shell could nt>t have touched the bore at all ; 
the scoring of the base shows that the shell ' wobbled ' in and hammered the 
gun. 

" On 4th May, 1870, the Director-Oeneral of Xaval Ordnance asked : — ' l>o 
you consider that the increase of the twist given to this (35-ton) gun will entirely 
obviate the inaccuracy of flight now observed in the 12-inch gun of 25 tons at 
very short ranges ? ' To w Inch the Superintendent Royal Gun Factories replied : 
' Xo, I should not think it ^vould altogether.' ' Should you be afraid if you 
adopted a sharper twist, say 1 in 25, that the studs would be sheared I ' ' I should 
be afraid so, or I would have adopted it. The stud in the projectile contines us 
to giving a less tM ist than I should like to give to any gun.' Again it is report- 
ed, ' The same difficulty has been experienced with the common shell for the 11- 
inch guu ' of 25 tons, which were 530 pounds w eight, and contained 40 i)ounds 
bursters. ' Tlie practice with connnon shell (and 54 or 65 jjounds pellet powder 
<'harges) was discontinued on account of the unsteadiness in tlight, by order of 
the Ordnance Select Committee, who were x)rosent, 22d September, 1868, Two 
rounds were fired with 65-ponnds charge, to ascertain what effect the increased 
charge had on the shooting ; the inaccuracy of the shells Avas, however, greater 
than before.' Accordingly, no less than 128 pounds in weight and 15.8 i)ounds 
bursting charge was taken away from the 11-incli common shell ; yet we read in 
the official reports, July, 1871, of these stunted shell, that of 30 fired, 4 were 
* unsteady,' or ' noisy,' both terms referring to the same ' wobbling ' motion in the 
air. And in August, 1871, we read : * The common shell which have been sup- 
plied have proved too weak, and a stronger pattern has been demanded.' 

" This ' wobbling ' in the gun brings great strain upon the studs, and causes 
the shell to break up through the stud-holes and opposite to the grooves, Mhicli 
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are the m (jakcst part of* the gun. Thus, we read of the ll-iiu li l*alUser shell, ' The 
broken nhell have lieen recovered, and out of the eight fired, only two are un- 
damaged. The condition of the rest is as follows : oue with head broken into three 
pieces and off at front row of Htuda, and broke up in the gun ; one with head 
broken off entire at position of studs, etc., etc;., and broke up in the gun ; four 
with tin; heads broken off entire at the front row of studs — two of these broke at 
first graz(5 and two at last graze.' 

" Ill jMav, 1S71, live ("onunon 10-ineli shells, recovered at Shoeburviiess, were 
found ' slightly s<^t up and scored in some places by the edges of the grooves, and 
in others ground down by the lands of the gun,' showing that the studs had been 
hammered flat by the gas escaped over the sliot. The walls of the 10-inch shell 
had also to b(! thickened from 1.05 to 1.85 inches, the powder capacity being 
reduced fnun 32 pounds to 20^ p<Kinds. And after this we read that so recently 
as Julv, 1871, an exnerimeut ' was carried out at Shoeburvness to ascertain the 
cause of the premature explosion of slirapnel and c<unmon shells.' Of six coiii- 
iium 10-iuch shells recovered, there Avas ' one marked on base by three of the 
grooves in the gun'; and of fourteen 9-inch C(nnm(ni shells picked up, there were 
' three marked by the grooves of the guns, and two nnirked on bases by grooves 
of gun,' showing that, up to the hist published official record, the bores of guns 
are beins lianunered bv their shells as tliev wobble their devious way out of tlw, 
guns. AVe have given the official words of a few of the published returns, to 
show that the statements of naval gunners, as to what they see with their eyes 
and hear with their ears, are not mere 'fancy.' 

" We have traced this matter, in official language, to show how mendacious 
is the assertion of the Pall Mall Gazette that ' it is not a fact that our projectiles 
wobble.' Space will not permit us to deal with the other point-blank denials 
unblusliingly made as to naval ' fancies,' for we do not wish to meet assertion by 
assertion, but by official facts, of which we have a large store at hand, to prove 
the scrupulous accuracy of the table of injured guns given originally in the N^aval 
and Milltarii Gazette. 

" The JMU Mall Gazette has taken that table to pieces ; but it has only been 
able to point out a single error, and that not a very important one, namely, that 
a certain gun which flew into 70 pieces, scattered over an area of 580 by 150 
yards, at the first round on the 10th of August, 1870, had previously fired 101 
rounds on former occasions. This frightful explosion, as well as a similar one of 
a 12^-ton gun on the 25th of Scptoiuber, 1808, were, in our opinion, exclusively 
due to the 'wobbling' of the projectiles in the bore, ami to t'ip consequent 
obstruction to their escape," 
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J'roiii the same X)aper I quote the following ; 

" We have urged elsewhere the extreme desirability — the ueecssity even — 
of these guns being subjected to a satisfactory and conclusive test of their endur- 
ance, by continuous fire, such as -would inevitably be required of them in the 
event of war and a hostile collision with an enemy. We regret to learn that, 
although this question has been urgently i)ressed upon the consideration of the 
authorities, yet their decision lias been to the effect that the 25 niul 35-t(ni guns 
shall not be exposed to such a test. 

Xothiug could by any possibility supply stronger evidence of the doubts 
which rest upon tlie powers of endurance of the guns, even in tlic minds of the 
Woolwicli autliorities ; and no confirmation could possibly be stronger of tbc 
truth of tlie allegations made against the guns — namely, that, big and niiissive 
as they are, their strength is yet insufficient to withstand the extraordinary and 
irregular strains to which they are exposed, and which are entirely due to the 
system of rifling adopted." 

The Broad Arrow says : 
I'juginceruui^ well as the JMci'Jianicx'' Mufjazinc, cowvwv with the other 
niechaiiical journals, the Naval and Militart/ (Jazctte and tlu? Standard, and the 
leading papers of our great naval ports, in denouncing the present gun system, 
which, as they point out, is so faulty that the Hcrvulcs, which alone has had any 
lengthened experience with its application in the 18-ton guns, cannot get through 
' the ordinary quarterly training practice at targets without disabling three out 
of her eight IS-ton guns in less than three years.' Well may naval ct)mmanders 
feel alarmed at the i)ro8pect of being knocked over by the broken pieces of the 
shell of a friendlij vessel ; and well may the captains of our turret-sliips hesitate 
at firing over or near bulk-heads, which a split projectile might unhapi)ily pass 
through, to the great destruction of life. We are still at i)eace, and we trust that 
the favorable opportunit}' for reviewing the condition of our guns, as well as 
improving our powder and keeping it dry fin- any emergency, may not be lost." 

A recent number of Wnffineerinq, in an article entitled " French Rifling in 
British Guns," says : 

" Seven years ago the French soft-metal stud and bearing was adopted, 
under the name of the ' Woolwich ' system forj rifling British muzzle-loading 
guns. At that time very little experience was extant as to rifled muzzle-loading 
heavy ordnance. If there were any such guns issued to the navy, they were 
rifled upon a plan known as the ' shunt,' now univei^gally condemned as nu)8t 
unniechanical, and tberefore totally abandoned. Military men had, in 1865, 
little more experience of rifled muzzle-loading heavy ordnance than naval gun- 
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iioi-s. TviH\ !i lew able and (listiugiii.slie(l ofticei'H doing duty at Rlioeburyness 
and at \V()()hvi(*li had liad considerable experience of the many experimental 
8yst(nn.s of Sir William Armstrong-, every one of which Avas conceived on such 
unmechanical principles as necessitated their subsequent abandonment. But so 
litth; were th(; true mechanical ]n'inciples of rifling then understood, that we 
find six able officers of both services eulogizing the now abandoned ' shunt ' sys- 
t(^m, in a report dated May 1, 18()5, in these words : ' If the so-called French 
system should fail in larger calibres' than 9-inch, 'the natural course would be 
to fall back upon 8ir William Armstrong's, which ludds the second place; 
>vhich has been more thoroughly studied and worked out than any other, and 
througli a wider range of calibres ; whi(?h is actually in the service in the muzzle- 
loading ()4-poundcr guns, and to Avhich so many of our existing exi)eriinental 
gnus of large cali])r(', the GOO-pounder, 300-p(mnder, 9.22-incli, or 220-pouuder, 
are ciniformed. To throw away the experience gained with these guns, and the 
expense incurred in ihv preparation of patterns and means of manufacture, 
without good cause, would be to postpone, unnecessarily, tlie great desideratum 
of a settled system, and plunge anew into tedious and costly experiments, on a 
mere hypothesis of improvement.' Compare this prophetic eulogiuni with tlie 
subscfiuent fact that the ' sliuut ' system altogctlier failed ' in larger calibres ' 
than !)-in('h, and that after five years' further ' tedious and costly experiments ' 
ui)on the studs of its smaller projectiles, it was finally abandoned, in 1870, for 
ev(ni small calibres, 

" It is no disrespect to the intelligeiu'e of the gallant and able officers who 
reconnnended for adoption not only the original breech-loading lead-(;oated sys- 
tem, but each of the manifold lead-eoatod varieties which succeeded it ; or who 
eulogized the ' shunt ' syst(nn in each and all of its phases ; or who, in 18G5, dis- 
covered an unexplained ' dispositiini to admit of the advantage of an increasing- 
over an uniform si)iral,' and who, accmxlingh', ' determined to record their 
unanimous opinion in favor of the so-called French system,' to assert that the 
expenditure of four or five millions sterling has taught every intelligent officer 
and instructor of the Royal Artillery and of the Kav}-, far nu)rc of the me- 
chanical principles of rifling than was known by any half-dozen of their num- 
ber at the dates referred to. 

"Seven years' large experience of the French system has led able and intel- 
ligent ai-tillerists to collate a large number of observed facts, and to apply to 
those facts simply mechanical laws. By clearing awaj' the nn^stic smoke of 
gunp()^vder and the cloud of partisansliii) which obscures scientific investiga- 
tions, it is found that th(^ violation of certain simple me(^hanical principles ex- 
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plains almost every mark observed on recovered shell, and every injury inflicted 
by the escaping projectiles upon the lands and grooves of their guns. 

" Ignoring these simple mechanical principles, and declining a patient investi- 
gation into the causes of the marks and irguries referred to, excuses are resorted 
to by partisans committed to the Fi*ench system to explain away, instead of 
<;arefully examining, established facts. By this means alleged causes of damage 
may be removed further otF, but they still remain, in their now position, a matter 
for further explanation. 

" We can well understand tliat the recent revelations as to the performances 
of our heavy guns arc not very agreeable to the gentlemen who originally re- 
coumiended the Ercnch system of rifling for adoption, nor to those gentlemen 
who have been inventing theoretical hypotheses to explain its wonderful agree- 
ment with the laws of nature. But if these gentlemen would couA'ince others 
of the soundness of their views, they must set about, not explaining away, but 
preventing these ugly facts. We have no doubt that they will fight hard for 
their ' particular baby.' All we ask of them is to condescend to the infimiities 
of ordinary minds, and to explain the remote as well as the near causes of tlw 
various marks found on re(U)vcred projectiles and in the interior of many guns. 
The principles involved are those of the merest elementary mechanics. Let 
these be carefully, and honestly, and truthfully applied, and we have little doubt 
that the non-centering properties of the stud system Avill be patent to all intelli- 
gent minds." 

Eroni an interesting article (railed " Powder-Pressures," in the IfecJinnwfi' 
Mnffasine, I extract as follows : 

" The admirable system of registering the maximum pressures exerted by 
the gases of exploded gunpowder in the chambers and b{)res of heavy guns, and 
upon the bases of large projectiles now in use at Woolwich, is a great improve- 
ment on that originated by General Rodman in America.* The pressures are 
measured by the compression of prepared cojiper pellets, which are enclosed in 
cylinders j)i*ovided with suitable pistons, holes being bored through the walls of 
the gun to receive the apparatus. There seems no reason to doubt the uniform- 
ity of action of the crushers. 

* It is difiicult to uiiderstaiid Iiow our English friends can believe that the substitution of a 
(M>hunn of inetal to be crushed, for the knife and disc, constitutes an improvement of the Rodnjan 
apparatus, which is obviously tha more sensitive of the two instruments. I believe that in the 
English experiments the " crusher gauge " was placed next to the powder, and a Rodman external 
gauge applied outside the gun ; an obviously unfair ctmiparison. One of our several forms of infernal 
gnuges should have been emplovod. 
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Having tal)uhit(Ml tlu; various powdci'-prewsurcs, a qiioKtion arises as to the 
use to be made of tlie inforuuition tlius obtained. And on this head some vcrv 
wihl cr()t(;hets liavc been started, lint before we are in a position to make any 
practical use of the tables, the^- must be carefully sifted by the application of 
one or two very commonplace but muc'h-forgotten principles. For example, it 
is wry obvious that the pressure registered with a given charge must, among 
other things, depend upon the ease with wliich the shot escapes out of the 
gun. 

" If we imagine an elongated ju-ojectile to fit the bore mecliauically, so as 
to traverse it truly in the centre, and, as it were, upon rails, without the possi- 
bility of a wriggle, then the pressure registered would be at its miniiuuni ; but 
if we sui)pose the elongated projectile to lie in the bottom of the bore, with its 
centre below the centre of the piece, Avith all the windage above it, and bal- 
anced upon two points nearly under its centre of gravity, so as to ensure the 
maxinium of Avriggling, the powder-pressure registered will be largely influenced 
by the extent and position of the Avriggle in the b(U"C. Should the non-centering 
balanced sliot liaj)pen to escape Avitliout a Avriggle, the poAvdcr-prcssure Avill be 
small ; but should the principal Avriggle take place near the muzzle, the pressure 
there Avill be greater; and should it take place near the powder-chamber, the 
gauges Avill there gi\-e the largest register. 

"When the Ulctthm tired her 25-tou guns fore and aft at Sheerness, the non- 
centering balanced i)r()jeetiles happened to escape easily, aiul many of the pow- 
der-i)ellets Avere thrown out of the gun unconsumed, cutting up the decks con- 
siderably. But had the shot wriggled, nu)re of the i>owder Avould have been 
burnt, and the reccu'ded pressure AA'ould luwe been greater. 

" To aA'crt a portion of this AA'riggle the common shell of the 12-ineh 25-ton 
gun has had 6.15 inches taken off its length, 105 pounds off its Aveight, and 10 1, 
pounds out of its bursting charge. Yet, notAvithstanding this enormous reduc- 
tion of eftective AA'ork, it is still found that the j)rojeetiles AA^obble in the air, and 
are inaccurate at short ranges, so that Ave nuiy still look for variations of poAV- 
der-prcssures due to this cause. 

" Xeed we say that the increase of i)ressure due to Avriggling arises from 
the detention of the poAvder in the gun, and consequently to its greater con- 
sumption % That this action is A^ery considerable is CA'idenccd b}^ the marks 
found on the gun-metal studs of recovered projectiles. Mr. Lancaster recently 
exhibited scA-en studs on Avhich some non-centering 700-pound projectiles had 
been balanced in the 35-ton gun, AAhen tried at Woohvich. Several of these 
studs Avcre S(iueezed out of all shape, and Avere simply blotches of gun-metal. 
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showing that they hatl over-ritltlen the grooves at lea«t 1.45 iiiehes, i.e., tlieir 
own diameter — a monstrous wriggle for sn(*h a projectile. Some other of Mr. 
Lancaster's specimen Woohvich stnds had the w-hole of their exposed surface or 
head broken off, showing that the wriggle may liaA'e had no limit whatever. 
These wriggles represent little jams of the projectile in the gun, delay in escai)e, 
extra consumption of powder, and consequent increased powder-pressure. 

" Until we can eliminate this uncertain yet large sonrce of error, it would 
be most unsafe to build up any theories on the action of crusher-gauges and of 
various gunpowders, inasmuch as the pressures registered may only be measures 
of the eccentric action of non-centering projectiles balanced on two points. To 
get regular readings from the gauges we must employ a system of rifling which, 
by centering the x)rojectile in Tlie bore, and affording long bearings with a me- 
chanical fit, allows the shot to escape with a uniform action and without a 
Avriggle. 

"Again, everybody knows that, throngliout a series of continued discharges 
on the same day, tlic guns recoil more and more violently. This arises from the 
temperature in the gun being so raised as to cause an extra and more expedi- 
tious consumption of powder. The increased violence of recoil implies also a 
greater blow on the base of the projectile. Xow, if the system of rifling pro- 
motes wriggling Avhen the gun is <'ool, it a\ ill do so far nu)re efl^'ectually Avlien it 
is hot, and this extra and more rapid consumption of poAvder causes a more vio- 
lent action upon the projectile. 

" For example, many of the pellets thrown out of the Glnttoii\s 25-ton guns 
al: Sheemess would, had the guns been heated, have been consumed, and it is a 
question whether the shot would have escai)ed from their violence at all. Now, 
if we apply these tw^o simple and obvious principles to the pressure registered in 
the 35-ton gun — and, remembering Mr. Lancaster's specimen studs, we may truly 
do so — we have a sufficient explanation of the phenomena, Avithout resorting to 
any arbitrary hypothesis of gas-waves, or of gunpowder developing some ncAv 
properties when exploded in quantities exceeding 100 pounds. The maximum 
pow der-pressurcs registered at the axis of the piece, at the vent and at the base 
of the projectile, with the heavier charges, varied arbitrarily and irregularly, and 
the muxzle velocities were found to bear no relation whatever to the action of 
the charge upon the bases of the projectiles. Thus, w hile one 700-pound projec- 
tile was struck by a 120-pound charge with a blow of 46.8 tons, and another with 
a blow of 39.6 tons, the muzzle velocity was exactly the same in both cases, 
sliow^ing that the one had w riggled more tlian the other. Again, a third 700- 
poiuid projectile, stnu-k with a force of 45.4 tons, actually gave a velocity six 
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i'cM't, j>Tetitor tluiu the iourth one, which m-oivod a hlow of 53.2 tons. These eon- 
tlietiii^' iiisults from four <;oiisecutiv(; 12()-i)ound eliarges of pebble powder, fired 
behind 7()0-pound projeetileH in the 35-ton gun, are wortliy of study, and wo ae- 
i'ordingly append tlieni : 



Vclo.-itv. 



1.334 
1,334 



u 

a 



Total Work. 



8,639 
8,639 



Maximum Powder-Pressures at 
Axis of Gun. Vent. Base of Projectile. 



1,366 feet. 9,059 foot-tons. 46.8 tons 

1,360 8,973 " 66.0 " 

44.6 " 



v5/ • 



35.2 tons. 
42.6 " 

34«2 
27.0 



45.4 tons. 

53-2 
46.8 

39-6 



a 



" To seek to establish any true principles of artillery upon powder-pressures 
so obtained would be utterly fallacious. AVe must eliniinati^ the Mriggling 
action of the; projectile by a system of rifling, which W'ill, by a suitable 
mechanical fit, centre the i)rojectilc in the bore and secure the maximum 
extent of b(^aring surface. Wo must then carefully compare the first rounds ou 
each day together, and the latter rounds together, or ascertain and allow^ for 
differences of temperature in the pow^der-chamber. This latter source of error 
is a very serious one, so serious that the authorities have not yet ventured to 
subject the 25-tou or 35-ton guns to numerous continuous discharges on the 
same day, su('h tis would arise in an ordhiary naval engagement, lest the extra 
consumption of pow^der should lead to the destruction of the guns. 

" Would it not, how^ever, be better to discover the lack of endurance of the 
guns for whi(;h our Glnttom and Devastations are built, before those ships are 
called upon to take part in a well-contested naval action It would, indeed, be 
a disastrous result, if, in the heat of a hostile encounter, our most powerful iron- 
clads were disarmed by the acti<m of their own w'riggling projectiles wobbling 
their way out of the guns. Better by far try the experiment upon one gun of 
each of those calibres now, in time of peace, when the discovery Avould be of 
comparatively little consequence, and the (certainty obtained would be invalu- 
able. 

"The ^^avy is .alarmed at the misliaps whicb have already occurred in firing 
a few rounds occasionally at canvus targets, and asks, not unreasonably, what 
may be expected when guns so rifled are subjected to rapid continuous fire in a 
bombardment or naval action ? True, it is, indeed, considered no small merit in 
' Woolwich ' rifled guns that a sea voyage in time of peace has not led to their 
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bursting their sides and destroyin^^ their erows. It* this be a merit in a naval 
j»im, it is one that seamen slioukl be thankfnl for. But we fail to see why sea 
air should in itself be regarded as hurtful to heavy {irtillerv. It is tlie rai)id, 
continuous tiro which is the true test of endurance. This has heretofore always 
been applied before a ncAV gun was adopted for the Xa^ y ; but this obvious test 
has not been applied to either the 25-ton or 85-ton guns ; and there ar(^ grave 
reasons to doubt whether tluur non-centering projectiles balanced on t^vo studs 
could oscai)e from the bore when cjec^ted with such extra violence. Coil guns, 
wrongly rifled, have rei)eatedly burst explosively like other guns, and may do so 
again if we do not gather wisdom from tlio obvious teachings of the registered 
])o wder-pressnres . " 

In the foregoing extracts from the Englisli records may be observed the 
same anomalies which have been i)revionsly shown to have obtained in our 
expansive system (see Table l.j It will be noticed in the English experiments, 
that in the jsecond round the pressure is greater by over 43,000 lbs. per square 
inch at the axis of the bore than in the lirst round, with alsolutcly less vclocitt/ ; 
and that in the last two rounds the veh)cities are identical, while the pressures 
vary by over 15,000 lbs. per square inch. Even .this latter variation in pressure 
should never obtain with powder of fair quality, if the projectiles are good. 

From the same source I quote again : 

"As Sir William Armstrong certifies that ' the maximum pressure ' (in the 
])owder-chamber) ' clauses the failure of the stud,' the difference of po^vder- 
pressure arising from a change of spiral is noteworthy. Captain ^^oble tells us 
that, small as the increment in gaseous in'cssure due to rifling is, it is still less in 
the parabolic than in the nniforni spiral. Whereas the maximum bursting- 
pressure is reduced from 19.7 tons per square incli to 10.5 tons per square inch 
by suppressing the rifling altogether in tlie case of uniftn-ni spirals, the decre- 
ment of pressure dne to the suppression of tlie parabolic rifling is a reduction 
from 19.7 tons to 19.G2 tons per square ini li. The gain, then, to the powder- 
chamber from the employment of the increasing spiral, is .12 of a ton per square 
inch. We connnend this philosophical fraction to our artillery philosophers, 
and would make them a present of this mathematical advantage. Wlien, however, 
we tnrn to the Tables of Pressures registered by the Committee on Explosives in 
the 10-inch 15-ton, which is the subject of Captain Xoble's learned investigation, 
we are rather puzzled to which of the pressures n o are to ap])ly the .12 of a ton. 
W^e find similar powder-charges, fired under identic^ conditions, producing most 
unlike results. We find these anomalous pressures with every description of 
powder ; and we observe that the gun has this parabolic system of rifling, with 
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its t'onscqiient >stiul jigoncy. Yet, with these great pliilosophical advantages, the 
l)()wdei--i)i-essure>s registered in tlie 10-iueli gun, witli 87^ lbs. T. charges and 
400 lbs. shot, varied from 25 tons on the square inch to 63.4 tons, the latter 
expulsive foree resulting in the least vcloeitA'and striking force in tlie projectile. 
Again, (JO lbs. K.L.O. charges, registered i)owder-pressures varying from 36.5 
tons to 57.8 tons on the square inch, under identical conditions, the highest 
expulsive force imparting the lowest velocity to the projectile. Yet it is on the 
register of pressures within this gun tliat Captain Noble's calculations are based. 
True, he do(;s not select any of the above figures for his formulas, but on the 
l)ressuros registered witli 85 lbs. 1\ (charge, whicli liappened to be 19.7 tons on the 
square inch. But, if a selecti<m must be made between pressures varying from 
10,7 tons to ()3.4 tons on the square hieh, it might be quite as well to close the 
Rei)ort of the Committee on Explosives, and assume any number of tons at 
hap-hazard. 

" Captain Xoble has shown a nutthenuitical gain of .12 of a tern iiressure on 
the sipiare inch by the adoption of the parabolic or increasing spiral. What if 
th(! greater part of this astounding increase of pressure from 19.7 to 63.4 tons 
on the square inch was attributable to the parabolic curve, or, to speak more 
accurately, to the stud system which that curve necessitates That gunpowder 
varies in (^xplosive ])0\ver in this way in mines, shells, or torpedoes, or anywhere, 
except in a stud-rifled gun, is stoutly denied. If the variation of powder- 
pressures be not due to the gunpowder, it must be due to the shot ; and if to the 
shot, then to the oscillations of the axis round the pohits of contact with the 
bore, which are exclusivelv the studs: but the studs are a necessitv of the 
increasing spiral or parabolic groove. Hence it appears that, while saving .12 
of a ton pressure (ui the square inch, by employing this most nnmechanical 
contrivance, we are adding at least 4 tons, and probably nu)re, pressure occasion- 
ally to the gun. These are the deductions which we draw from Captain Xoble's 
formulas, and from the lleport of the Connnittee on Explosives, to which we are 
referred for contirmation of his verv able and verv interesting but verv delu- 
sive paper.'' 

In an attempt to remedy st>nie of the evils of tlie English system, recourse has 
been had to a single row of studs distributed about the centre of gravity of the 
projectile ; " with results," says the official report, " on the whole more satisftic- 
tory." Notwithstanding this, however, the double row^ of studs seems to be the 
pnderred plan. 

If we suppose the projectile to be centered by a single row of studs about its 
centre of gi'avity, it will ballot about that point and through an angle double 
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that which obtains when the shot is centered or lifted at one end. If, liowever, 
the projectile were to be centered at its hase^ the rush of gas over it would proba- 
bly prevent its balloting at all. It has strnck nic as very singular that the Eng- 
lish have never tried the experiment of applying a row of studs to the hase of 
the projectile alone. The increasing pitch could then be employed with more 
advantage, and I have no doubt that such a projectile would prove superior to 
the present Woolwich shot, and especially to tlioso with the single (middle) row 
of studs (a shigularly unmcclianical idea). The system, hoAvcver, would still be 
open to grave objections, and the tendency to over-ride the lands in no wise di- 
minished. 

Many of those who criticise the Woolwich system, object to it on account of 
tlie short length of its groove-bearing, comparing it in tliis respect with the 
Scott nnd similar systems, and attributing its failure j)rincipally to this cause. 
Tliis is also one of the objections urged by (Commander Dawson^ who, in the 
conclusion of one of his interesting pai>ers, read at a meeting of the United Ser- 
vice Institution, sa^ s : 

" Tlie wJiole of these evils would be obviated by the employment of long 
bearing centering iron ribs, cast upon and M'ith the projectile, strengthening its 
walls, and requiring fewer, shallo^ver, and narrower grooves in the gun. A 
system which in the 7-ineh gun competition of 1863 — five gave higher velocities, 
lower trajectories, heavier muzzle blows, and, above all, gi-eater endurance, both 
to the gun and to tlie projectile. All this was attained at much less cost and 
with much greater simplicity. With Devastation class of ships, each costing- 
some £400,000, limited to the employment of four guns, the first of w^hich was 
disabled by its own Prench rifling at the sixty-eighth discharge from a cool 
chamber, this question cannot be said to have reached ' finality.' The point 
must be reopeiu;d, and that so(m. It behooves, then, the United Service to study 
the difficulties of the ease ; neither discouraged by the lazy cry of ' finality ' on 
the one hand, nor hy the angry innuendoes of partisans on the other. The 
struggle lies between economy, strength, simplicity, long rifle bearings, and per- 
fect centering on the one side, and ex2>ense, frailty, mixed metals, short rifle 
bearings, and non-centering on the other. Let us honestly endeavor to discover 
experimentally which system will give most work with our well-built gims. 
From all the official records I have studied, I have no hesitation in affirming 
that the existing experience is in favor of the simple, inexpensive, and strong 
long-bearing, and against the expensive, complicated, short-bearing. But let an 
op(?n enquiry be publicly instituted as to the past experience, and let a fair trial 
be made, and, as a ruined officer whose professicmal character is the oiaVj posses- 
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sioii left liiiii, 1 lijiA O no licsitatioii in Rtiikiiii*' my reputation that the country and 
th(^ country's service will gain ininienscly by the victory which I feel assured, 
connnou sense will thus ^ain owr obstructive partisanshij)." 

Tlie objections to the short-beariuii' projectiles are valid as applied to the 
stud i)r()jectik', on account of the difficulty of S(icuring the studs properly, the 
weakening- of tin; shell by their insertion, and the tendency to override or 
^ved^(! on tlie lands; and I think it ])ro1)able that, if the studs Avere replaced by 
ribs, and th(^ unifornr substituted for the gaining' pitch, as Connnander Dawson 
suggests, the projectiles wouhl be nnich less likely to Mcdge or oA crride, and 
to tliat ext(ait, endanger l(\ss th(^ safety of the gun. But the friction in this 
case would be very much more than necessary (especially with Scott's or Vavas- 
seur's iron, ribs and flanges), and the wedging action w(mld still obtain, the pro- 
jcH'tile would be ini])erfcetly centered, a more rapid i)itcli would be necessary* — 
to compensate for the retarding influence of air upon rotation — and accuracy 
would be diminished by increased drift, and doubtless, also, by an unsteady exit 
from the bore, Tims, although I do not agree with Connnander Dawson in all 
of his views respecting the iron-ribbed, long-bearing system of rifling, yet 1 
think it probable that he is safe in predicting its triumph over the Woolwich 
system if subj(}eted to a fair and crucial test. Tlie argument, however, that 
^ long: bearing," or great aggregate length of bearing, is necessary for the suc- 
cessful rotation of heavy projeetiles, we know, from our own experience, to be 
falhicious. 

The (iomplaints from English sources respecting the Woolwich system of 
rifling are quite universal. I have before me numerous English criticisms on 
the subject, many of which, being somewhat too personal, I do not feel justified 
in using. The ([notations already made, however, will serve to shoAv the very 
general dissatisfaction Avliich prevails in both military and civil scientific circles in 
England r(?specting their " imported and doctored " system of rifling, than 
which, in my judgment, it woidd be ditficult to conceive a worse. 

The following list of AVoolwich failures, to be found in the " Oenietery of 
Suicides" at Woolwich, is furnished by Commander DaAvson, K.X., and shows 
upon what substantial foundation are based the numerous complaints on the 
subject, from comparatively few of which I have given extracts. This table has 
been revised, and is admitted to be generally correct as far as it goes ; but it is 
not complete^ as it comprises the epitaphs of the " suicides" at the "home sta- 
tions " alone : 

* Not more rapid, of course, than the present English pitch, which is excessive. 
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TABLE XI. 

Partial list of Enrjlish liijles hurst or ilisahled at "Home Stalions." * 



Date. 



Place. 



Go. 



Seli-inflicted Injuries. 



Cessation of 

FlKE. 



1865 : Shoeburyness, 

do., 
do., 
do., 
Tegel, Berlin, 



1868 



1869 

a 

1870 
1869 



1870 

a 

1871 



, Woolwieli, 

; Bellerophon, . 
' Redwing, 
Favorite, 
: ShoeburjTiess, 
Hercules, 

do. , 
' Staunch, 
■ Royal Sovereign, 
^ AVavrior, 
Bellerophon, . 
do., 
do., 



1870 Slioeburyness, 

" Aldershot, 
do., 
do., 

' ' Shoeburvness, 
do.,' 

" Monarch, 

1871 ShoebuiTness, 



1872 



i 



Woolwich, 

Bellerophon, 

do., 
Royal Oak, 



7-in. 

9-in. 
9-in. 



7-in. 



lo-m. 



9-in. 

7-iii. 
9-in. 



7-in. 1 

OS-pr. ) 
g-poundc 



7 ton I 

12^^ toil 
I2>^ ton 



6.K; ton 
r. 

18 ton 

if 

12 1. J ton 

b}i ton 
1 2} I ton 

T( 

95 cwt. 

r, bronze 



i2-in. 

7- in. ^ 

68-pr. \ 
i2-in. 

9-in. 

ti 

8- in. 



25 ton I i 

95 ewt.l 

35 ton I 
12}^ ton I 

; 

9 ton I 



Upper groove cracked by stud, dented and enlargetl ) 

tnbe, y 

Jtuch worn by gas after 315 rounds, . 
Cracked grooves and burst, 400 rounds, 
Cracked tube, disabled, 1,049 rounds. 
Cracked tube, disabled, 311 i-ounds, . 

Explosive burst, by projectile jamming, i round, -j 

Grooves over-ridden by studs, 

Muzzle split, 

Grooves over-ridden by stiuLs, 

Grooves burred, bore dented, tube split, 534 rounds, . 

i\Iuz2le split. 43 rounds, 

Vent damaged, 46 rounds, 

Bore dented, grooves boreil. gun disabled. 

Bore deeply cut into, ....... 

Bore dented, and had t;) be filed down, 

Bore dented, 

Bore considerably scored by gas, 165 rounds. 

Muzzle coil split,' 

Burst violently into 76 pieces, shot jammed, 105 3 
rounds, 

Grooves worn away, etc., disabled, 243 rounds, ! 
Ditto ditto ditto 
Grooves worn by studs, ditto 
Grooves over ridden by studs, bore expanded, . 
Ditto ditto ' ditto 
Grooves slightly burred in four guns, average 3.5 / 
rounds each j 

Grooves enlarged near origin, 

Lower groove cracked by stud from 12 to 25 in. of \^ 

origin, 68 rounds 

? Bore dented, had to be filed down, . 
Ditto ditto ditto 

Bore dented by projectiles, . . . 



Permanent. 

No. I 
Burst. \ 
Permanent, i 
Permanent. ! 
Burst explo-| 
sively. I 
Permanent, j 
Pemiancnt. I 
No. i 
Permanent, j 
Permanent. \ 

— hours. ' 
Permanent. | 

— hours. I 

— hours. 
No. 

No. ; 
Permanent, j 

Burst explo-' 
sively. j 

Permanent. | 
Permanent. | 
No. j 
Permanent. I 
Permanent. • 

No. I 



No. 
No. 

— hours. 

— houi-s. 
No. 



" ^fow, the qiiestioii arising out of all these disastrous failures, and which 
underlies the whole suhject, is — What is the cause of these severe and injurious 
strains 1 Are they inherent in heavy ordnance charges and ijrojeetiles, or merely 
features and defecits of a iiai-ticular system % And in elucidation thereof, it is 
natural to enquire how the case stands in reference to other guns and systems, 
and whether they are in these respects better or worse than, or on a par with, 
the Woolwich or Trench system. 

" But although the objectors we have specially named, and many others, 
would unite in condemnation of the grooved rifling and studded shot, they are 
by no means of one accord in assigning the cause, still less in prescribing the 



* From English magazine, Iron. 
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rcuHHly. Anil licrciii lies tlic mil, tli(? sole, strength of the existing system. 
Assiiik'd on all sides, it yet hohls its ground, not from its own merits, but by 
virtue of the mer(^ inertia of the nine points of possession. 

"And y(;t, as we shall eiuleavor to show in succeeding articles, there is no 
lack of guns and systems well qualified and adapted to supply for us what, it 
cannot fairly be; denied, the Woolwich system has vainly attempted." 

It is, 1 suljuiit, a grim commentary on this " incomplete list," that since the 
adoption of the Woolwicli system of rifling England has enjoyed uninterrupted 
peace, and that consecpiently her guns have been tired but a few rounds through 
a long interval, and many of them doubtless not a shot since proof. Should a 
war of any niagnitud(; have visited her, it is hard to say what might have been the 
length of a similar list of suicides." 

4. Tlic Proposed /Si/.s-fcm. — The most perfect remedy for the faults of the 
Woolwich system must, in my judgment, be looked for in the adoption of an en- 
tin^ly new system of ritling and projectiles; and, while 1 think it probable that 
in sim})licity and efficiency no plan can equal (»ur own improved expansive sys- 
tem — described in the tirst part of this report — nevertheless the stud system is 
susceptilih; of great improvement, and a remedy for many of its defects will, T 
doubt not, be found in the plan now brictiy to be described, and which is essen- 
tially the same as that proposed by nie in 1870, and practically tested, to a very 
limited extent, in a 3-ineh gun at Leavenworth Arsenal in 1869. 

Early in 1870 I had the honor to urge the propriety of firing a relatively 
light stud projectile from a gun of 15-inch calibre, rifled with a few^ grooves 
and a modtn-ate pitch. I argued briefly that tlic following would be the advan- 
tages of such a system : 

" It is believed that rifle projectiles will yet be fired fnmi guns of 15-iiich 
calibre. The object in this case is not alone to secure greater penetration— for 
we cannot afford, pcivhaps, in guns of such large calibre, to greatly exceed the 
weight of the round shot — but 

''1. To secure greater accuracy. 

" 2. To obtain increased bursting charges. 

" 3. To generate explosion at the right instant by means of interior 
percussion fuses, instead of trusting to time-fuses, as must be done with round 
shell. 

"4. To ensure penetration of armor, even when struck at extreme angles. 

" 5. To obtain uniformity of pressure (strain), velocity, and range for uni- 
form charges of powder, which can be done by giving the projectile bearings, 
front and rear, upon which it can slide out of the piece without jar. 
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0. As miitli intrense of penetration us is dne to increased weight and 
better-maintained, if not equal, velocity. 

" While fully admitting the tremendous power of our large smooth-bore 
guns, the time is assuredly approaching Avhen rifled guns, of like calibre, will b(^ 
found to possess at least equal endnrauce, be much moro genenil in their appli- 
cati<m, and have superior powers of destruction. 

" Such a system of rifling would not interfere with the efficient use of 
spherical projectiles when they were doomed to possess sufficient i)ow(n' for tlu^ 
occasuni." 

Tliis proposition, which appeared in two or three publications in the spring of 
1870, differs principally from that Avhicli Mr. X(n*man Wiard is now urging upon 
the attention of the Ordiuince Department in two important particulars : 1. Mr. 
Wiard proposes the old Ereneli experimental plan of two rounded grooves, Avhile I 
proposed " a fcAV grooves only " ; 2. Mr. Wiard ])roposes to rifie our present 
10-inch and 15-incli guns on his plan, at a rather cxtraA'agant price, and to fire 
from these guns a sort of Aviiiged or flanged projectile of flic same Avciglit as the 
round shot; Avhilc I proposed simply to make all future guns of 15-incli 
calibre somcAvhat lieaAner, and, Avithout injuring their efficiency as 8mooth-l)ores, 
to so rifle them that Ave might reasonably undei*takc to fire an elongated projec- 
tile of soincAvhat gi'eater Aveight than the round shot, but still not so lieaA'y as a 
regular elongated projectile of the same calibre. 

Having reconsidered this subject, I am convinced that, Avhile the model of 
our present 15-incli gun could with propriety be slightly changed, by throwing 
the maximum diameter further forAAard and slightly increasing the Aveight and 
length of the gun, on account of the large charges of sloAV-burning poAvder iioaa^ 
employed ; yet that, if a 15-inch rifle be procured, it should Aveigli at least fifty 
tons, and the projectile not less than 1,000 pounds. Plato XXIII. shoAVS the 
character of one of the projectiles for a 15-incli rifie, proposed in my report of 
1870, and Eig. II., Plate XX., sIioavs forms of 2)apicr-m(whS or Avooden sabots, 
Avliich can bo used to lift the round shot off the rifling Avhen it may be thought 
adA'isable to lire spherical projectiles from this or any other rifle of large calibre. 
Captain Parrott has, I believe, used i)apier-mache sabots in his rifles Avith good 
effect. 

I do not propose to criticise Mr. Wiard's proposition in detail, but Avill sim- 
ply remark that liis scheme seems Avild and impracticable. His proposed 
projectile cannot but prove extremely inaccurate, is absolutely unfit for long 
ranges, w^ill doubtless strain the gun — not simply by increased powder-pressure 
and a tendency to lipset, but by a Avedging action in the grooA^es similar to that 
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Plate .XXIH. 
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Projeclile for a light 15 Inch Rifle. 
IVopos e d Jan'y 1 8 70 . 



liXitn ^ostrcLnd , PiiUisher. NeAv Yorh:. 
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of the Woolwich piojci'tile ; wliile the slight possible gain in penetration near 
th(; niu/xle of the uun — when his shot hapi>ens to strike fairly — will not com- 
pensate for a singh; on(! ()f the disadvantages mentioned. In fact, the projectile 
is so extremely liable to npset in the bore, that the gun will be endangered at 
each discharge. The eniployment of three grooves instead of two, would at least 
tend slightly to correct this fault, but the system would still remain worse than 
worthl(;ss.* 

Tlw Projadllc. — The projjosed projectile is shown on Plate XXI, It is pro- 
vided with the requisite number of studs, whi(jh are secured in the projectile by 
undercuts in the usual manner. The studs are formed as shown in the draw ing ; 
ami, after insertion in the projectile, each stud is split, or cut, half or a third way 
through its length — by means of a saw or suitable tool — in a plane tangent to the 
cylindrical surface of the projectile, at the middle portion of the stud. The for- 
ward ])ortiou of ea(;h stud is left solid, the top edge being rounded toward the 
front, and the side edges straight and in planes parallel to the inclination of the 
twist. The height of the studs above the surface of the projectile is tlie same as 
the depth of the grooves. This will aUow, in loading, the sanu; windage over the 
studs as between the lands and the projectile. The studs are also left about one- 
tenth of an inch narrower than the grooves, so as to ensure their ready entrance in 
loading. As much more play may be allowed as is necessary ; but the more the 
lateral ])la}' of th(^ studs, the greater the windage. If the number of grooves is 
even, the front and rear row of studs may alternate in the grooves — the 
studs maybe arranged in (juincunx order ; otherwise, the studs should be arranged 
in i)airs, and the two rows should not be too close together. The material of the 
studs should be fine brass •, or, a compositicni of copper, twenty-five j>art8, to one 
])art of tin, wftuld prol)ably answer. 

llic Iiijf'nif/, — For the projectile on Plate XXL, having two row^s of studs, 
the pitch of the rifling should be uniform, the grooves square — i.e., their sides 
should be parallel — the bottom edges of each groove very slightly rounded, and the 
edges of the lands rather sharp. For the projectile on Plate XXII., having a sin- 
gle row of studs, the pitch of the rifling may be increasing, if desired ; and, in 
fact, in all (rases where the front row of studs is dispensed with, the increasing 
(compromise) pitch is recommended. Further details of the proposed rifling are 

* It is altogether probixblc tliat a 10-ineh gun converted into a rifle of smaller calibre — after the 

manner of Parsons or Palllser — by the insertion of a tube of wrought iron or steel, as has been proposed 
to the Department, wonld yield far greater enduraiiee, and develop at least douhJe the power 
and range (apart from superiority of aec\u-acy), than Avould a similar gun " converted" on the plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Wiard. 
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i>iveii in the tblloAving table. It is possible that, in tlie larger calibres, the iiuni- 
ber of grooves eould be reduced with some advantage to the gun and projectile ; 
but for a tirst experiment I would i)refcr to adhere to the details as here given : 

TABLE XII. 

Proposed plans of rifling for expansive stud projectiles. 





Number of Orooves. 






Badius of Curve. i 


Pitch of Rifling. 


rallbre of 
Uuii. 






Width 
of 

Grooves. 


Depth 
of 
Orooves. 




i 


Single Bow of Studs. 
Increasinf;. 




For 


For 


1 

At '■ 
Bottom Edge. ! 

1 

— i 


At 

Top Edge, i 

— _ 1 


Doable Bow 
Uniform. 






Single Bow 
of ^tuds. 


Double Bow 
of Studs, 






Commencing. 


Ending. 


Inches. 





■- -- - 




Inches. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


iLChes. i 


Calibres. 


Calibres. 


Calibres. 


'I 
0 


3 


3 


n 70 




0.020 j 


0.005 ! 




36 


30 • 


3* 


-1 
J 


0 


0.75 


0. l'6 


0.020 \ 


0.006 : 


76 


38 


38 


4i 


5 


6 


0.80 


0. 1 7 


0.025 ' 


0.007 


86 


43 


43 


5 


5 


6 


0.85 


0.18 


0.025 


0.008 


^2 


45 


45 


6 


5 




0.90 


0. 19 


0.030 


0.009 


98 


49 


49 


7 


5 


6 


0.95 


0.20 


0.030 


0.0 10 


106 


53 


53 


8 


7 


8 


1. 00 


0.2 1 


0035 


O.OI I 


1 1 2 


56 


56 


9 


7 


8 


1.05 


0.22 


0035 


O.OI 2 


1 18 


59 


59 


lO 


7 


8 


I.IO 


0.23 


0.040 


0.013 


1 24 


62 


62 


1 1 


9 


10 




0.24 


0.040 


0.014 


130 


65 


65 


I 2 


9 


JO 


1.20 


0.25 


0.045 


0.015 


136 


68 


68 


13 


9 


10 


1-25 


0.26 


0.045 


0.016 


144 


72 


72 


14 


1 1 


1 2 


1.30 


0.27 


0.050 


0.017 


150 


75 


75 


15 


1 1 


12 


1-35 


0.28 


0.050 


0.018 


156 


78 


78 



The Action of the Projectile. — The projectile is inserted in the bore by 
" feeding " a stud to each groove. The bearing on either side of each stud being 
square, and the studs titting loosely in the grooves, the projectile may always be 
loaded with facility. Upon discharge, the early effect of the powder-gases is to 
expand the upx)er lip (Pig. II., Plate XXI.) of each stud into the full depth of the 
groove. The upper lip of each stud in the front row is also expanded by the 
gases which pass freely through windage and the unoccupied grooves. It may 
be thought that in the position of the projectile in the bore, those studs in the 
upper part of the projectile will be further distended than the rest, and that 
therefore the projectile will not be properly centered ; but experience has 
proved that the utmost uniformity obtains in the expansion of the studs — as in- 
deed was to be expected from the fact that the projectile is a mere feather when 
compared with the tremendous forces surrounding it. The projectile, therefore, 
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.si)eeclilj adjustM itself within the bore ; and a siuootli and steady flight, and an 
examination of recovered projectiles, afford ample proof of a uniform and 
regular distension of the studs, and consequently of the accurate centering and 
smooth i)assage of the projectile throu^^li the bore of the gun. 

Doubtless such a projectih; Avill always pass through the gun with a mini- 
mum amount of friction. It is obvious that not the slightest wedging effect is 
exerted, as, the sides of the studs being square, aiul the bearing of each stud full 
and perfect, the rotating force is ai)plied by each groove in the most direct and 
economical manner — i.e., in a direction normal to the radius of the projectile at 
each stud. The grooves, therefore, in such a system, perform their simple duty 
of rotating the projectile, which is kept centered throughout the bore bv the dis- 
tension of the expansive portion of each stud, without bringing the slightest 
additional strain upon the gnu. 

" Eor, the ])rojectile leaving the gun with a mechanical lit, front as well as 
rear, balloting and wedging are effectually prevented, the coefficient of friction 
becomes as invariable as in a machine, pressure and velocity will always bear 
their due relation, and the only cause for variation in either will be due to the 
iiTcgularity of the charge itself in quantitv or qualitv. 

" The studs are made so low as to allow the projectile to be loaded with the 
greatest facility ; yet stripping is rendered impossible, for the first effort of the 
discharge is to lift the studs into the grooves, securing thereby the full benefit of 
the same, and keeping the contact absolutely perfect so long as the projectile re- 
mains in the gun. As k)ng as attrition of the studs continues thc}^ are kept in 
fresh cimtact with the bottoms of the grooves by the continued action of the 
gases ; the studs thus retaining a maximum distension, the shot is well lifted, 
the bearing in each groove full and perfect, and the rotation of the projectile 
fully assured." * 

111 case of any unlooked-for obstruction or fouling in the grooves of the 
gun, the studs will yield, instead of opposing a rigid resistance to the obstruc- 
tion. Wedging will thus be eft'ectually prevented. 

The Single How of /Studs. — The attempt to employ a single row of studs in 
the Woolwich system has alread}' been alluded to. In that system I suggested 
that balloting luiglit be prevented by shifting the studs from the centre to the 
base of the projectile, although w^odging and overriding would remain imeor- 
rected evils. In the proposed system, however, Avedging and overriding are 
alike impossible, for the reason that the bearing of each stud in its groove is full, 
perfect, and radial. In the case of the double row of studs, when both ends of 

* Vide uiy report of ISTO. 
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the projectile are eentcred in the bore, hallotiiig of course cannot occur. Prac- 
tically, however, I bclicTe that the front row of stuils may be dispensed with 
without in a sensible degree affecting the efficiency and accuracy of the projec- 
tile. I have claimed that the allowance of a moderate windage over an expan- 
sive x)rojectilo, centered only at its base by its sabot, Avill effectually prevent 
balloting, and, if such is the case, it is clear that a stud-x)rojcctilc centered in the 
same manner — ^but by a row of studs which may be arranged to allow any 
desired gas-escape — must have an cquaUy smooth passage through the bore. A 
number of 3-inch xjrojectilcs of 11 pounds, and 8-iucli of 150 pounds, having a 
single row of expansive studs around the base, have been fired cxperimcutally, 
and, as was the case with the expansive projectile described in the first part of 
this report, every flight was perfectly suiootli and even ; and I have no reason 
to doubt that a failure in this rcsjiect Avould be as exceptional and rare as when 
the double row of studs is employed. With the single row of studs, the grooves 
of the rifling may be quite shallow, since the studs may be s])lit before inserting 
them in the base of the projectile, as in Eig. II., Plate XXII., where the cut is 
seen to be below the surface of the projectile. 

I have already stated that T consider the increasing pitch inapplicable to 
the double row of studs. The single row, however, Avhile proving ample 
to rotate the heaviest projectiles, is at the same time equally well adapted to 
any character of twist. While, therefore, the uniform pitch should be employed 
Avith the former projectile, with the latter I would recommend a moderately 
gaining pitch, such as is given in Table XII. 

Should it be the decision of the Department, therefore, to rifle any of the 
proposed experimental guns for the use of studded projectiles, I respectfully 
suggest the trial of the system herein described in one of the two forms dis- 
cussed : 

1. The projectile on Plate XXI. or XXIII., and the rifling of uniform pitch 
given in Table XII., or 

2. The projectile on Plate XXII., and the rifling of increasing pitch com- 
mencing with half the ultimate value, as given in Table XII., except that the 
grooves may be one-third less deep, if the stud shown in Fig. II. be used. 

The adoption of either of these plans would, I think, develop superior 
advantages over any system oiji^ed or Hgid studs and rounded grooves. 
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CAST-IKOy RIFLES OE LARGE CALIBRE. 

" My bi'licf is tliat after we shall liave procured a projectile that is as certain in its operation in the 
rided giui as the round shot is in the smooth-bore, wc can, by firing to extremity one or two 12-inch rifles, 
lix a limit within which the gun may be considered as absolutely sate; but it will require experiment to 
fix tliat limit. 

" lioUMAN." 

TIk! failuvc, niider very disadvantageous eircuinstances, of one or two cast- 
iron rifles of large calibre, has had the etfect — notwithstanding the admirable 
endurance of smaller guns of tlie same class — to lessen very greatly public confi- 
dence in cast iron as a material for heavy -gun construction, and a majority of 
orduancc officers to-day would probably pronounce cast iron unfit for heavy 
rifles ; Avliile some, I am aware, consider that even for smooth-bores it is to be 
distrusted. I maintain this to be an unjust or at least hasty verdict, based on 
unfair trials, the true merits of which have never been properly understood, save 
by three or four officers, who, while fully aware of the unsatisfactory nature of 
the trials and the severe tests to whicli our few experimental guns had been sub- 
jected, have nevertheless, until recently, been unable to devise the proper remedy. 
Already Rodman had introduced his large-grained, perforated cake, and prismatic 
powders with encouraging results, but a continuation of experiments indicated 
that the problem was but half solved. 

The original question which presented itself for solution may be stated as 
follows : Given a gun of which it is desired to properly test the endurance, to 
find a powder whicli will yield maximum velocities with minimum or moderate 
pressures, and a practical projectile * which, at every discharge, will oppose in 
its passage through the bore an invariable resistance to the action of the charge, 
wliereby sucli an uniformity of results shall be obtained as ivill enable us to form 

A closeifittiug cylinder might conduce to the desired result, but, not being -A practical projectile, 
would establish no criterion of the performance of the gun in actual service. 
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11 fair jnclginent as to the probable endurance of similar guns under like circuui- 
stauccs. The introduetion of large-grained, slow-bnrning powder, therefore, 
sohed jnst half the problem; it served to diminish the average pressure brought 
to bear in our large guns, but it proved no safeguard against frequent irregulari- 
ties on the part of the projectile, such as balloting, wedging, breaking, etc., to 
which could clearly be traced pressures so enormous as to vitiate in a moment 
all previous results, and render it simply impossible to base any i)ractical con- 
clusions upon them, or form even a reasonable conjecture as to what tlw) guns 
would stand, provided they were not liable to the occasional " anomahms results" 
of an enormous powder-pressure and a reduced velocity. One such pressure 
and one such ^vedging strain might ruin a gun which otliorwisc — that is, if sub- 
jected only to such strains as it was calculated to withstand — would yield a 
handsome endurance. 

To attain the desired uniformity of results inprot>f and service, but one plan 
now presented itself, namely, tlie devising of such a system of rifling and pro- 
jectiles as would ensure to the latter infallible uniformity of action for given 
charges of tlic same powder. Eailiug to attain this, there Avould then remain 
but the recourse of attempting to produce a gnu so strong as to be able to su(!- 
eessfuUy withstand the cnornu)us strains from wliicli avc arc obliged to confess 
our inabilitv to protect it. In this direction vast sums have been expended, and 
powerful guns of costly materials and construction have been built, only to 
fall victims, sooner or later, to a vicious system of rifling and a faulty pro- 
jectile.* 

I have every (jontidence that either of the muzzle-loading systems prcA'iously 
recommended will prove entirely reliable ; and it is clear, if such slunild prove 
to be the case, that it will att'ord us for the first time an opportunity of fully and 
fairly testing the merits of our cast-iron rifles. I therefore urgently recommend 
that if the new expansive projectiles continue to give perfect satisfaction — after 
embracing in their record some t)f 12-incli calibre — the Department endeavor to 
procure a cast-iron rifle of large calibre (otd lyroper icek/7if, with a view to the 
practical determination of so important a questi<m as the endurance Of sucli a 
gun under fair conditions of scrA^ice. 

Before discussing further the merits of this proposition, it may be ^vell to 
consider briefly the record of our east-iron guns. To this end I have extracted 

* It would require iiiillions of money aiicl years of tinio to ostfil)lisli a Woolwieli or an Essen in this 
country. Congress will never appropriate an amount sufTitiont for such a purpose, nor even the yearly 
million to keep such an establishment in operation. 
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ihr Mii1)j«)iiio(l record IVoiu tlio liriiijUi' r('])()i"ts at tin's i)(>«t;* and as even tlic 
siiH»)tli-l)or(>s have falh'ii under suspicion, and as their liistory also embraces the 
record of many li(>avv ])ressures incurred during- experiments with powder, I 
will im lud(! a lew of them in the followinj^ resume. The 8-ineli and 10-inch 
Hodman <>uiis have shown extraordinary endurane(^, and, being' generally ac- 
knowledged the linest sniooth-bon^ guns of their calibre in any service, further 
reference to them is unnecessary. 

1. A 15-iiich gun at Eoi't jNlonroe endured 410 rounds before bursting, 
si rved generally with 100 pounds of powder and a solid shot of 450 pounds. 
During this firing all kinds of experimental powders were tested, some varieties 
giving the very high i)ressures of 50,000 pounds to 80,000 pounds i)er S(piare 
inch. 

2. T\v(» 15-in<'h guns, cast at l*itts])urg I'c^cently for the navy, were fired 
to extremity, enduring ujiwards of 000 rounds each, with 100-i)ouud charges and 
solid shot. The i)owder used gave a much higher average pressure and greater 
irregularity than do(\s oui- i)reseut standard — i.e., that of more recent manufac- 
ture. One of these guns was cast solid, the other hollow, the hitter showing a 
slight superiority. Ooncerning the hollow-east gun, its niamifaeturers, I believe, 
considered it in a measure unsatisfactory, owing to a want of recent experience 
and the loss of some skilled workmen during several years of idleness in gun- 
castiiig. Moreover, it was coohnl by a current of air instead of water, and there- 
fore (although the use of air was suggested by llodnum) could not be regarded 
as a fair representative gun of the Eodnian system. Xor does there appear any 
evidence that the Xavy Ordnance Department made any stipulation, or even 
tests, as to the initial tension of the casting ; and it is doubtful to my mind if 
air-cooling would yield as much as one-third of the initial tension which theory, 
confirmed by practice, has shown to be important. Nevertheless, the gun at- 
tained to over 000 rounds. This good record, I think, may be attributed to the 
fact that, although the powder employed was unnecessarily violent, the " i)ro()f " 
was eondueted comistentlif throughout (at an endurance tent, and all outside ex- 
periments or departures from the set programme properly excluded. 

3. The 15-iiicli gun, ]N^o. 19, now mounted at Eort Monroe, has been used 
exclusively for experimental purpos(>s (testing powder and cari'iages), and has, 
therefore, not been subjected to regular i)roof. ]Many kinds of powd(;r have been 
fired from it, such as "Mammoth," "block,'' " leuse," "perforated cake," 
" square," and "hexagonal." 8(uue throe liundred rounds have been fired, with 
cliarges of from 100 to 125 pounds of powder and solid shot of 452 pounds, and 

* l'"ort Moiiroo Arsoiial, Docoinlior. 
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a few roiiiuls with charges somewliat lighter. Tliis gun, as wouhl naturally be the 
case from not receiving tixetl treatment, has frequently been subjected to high 
pressures. 

During our recent war the 10-incli and 15-inch Hodman and the 9-inoh and 
11-inch Pahlgren guns in the army and navy Avere fired more frequently than any 
similar number of heavy guns have been fired in any European war, and, it is pos- 
sible, quite as often as any future war may necessitiite ; yet not one was disabled 
nor in the slightest degree impaired. One 15-inch gun only, used experhnentally 
on the proof ground, was so far injured by some of the liigh-pressure powders test- 
ed in it as to reveal Avithin a hundred rounds a crack in the bottom of the bore, after 
which firing with it was discontinued. On this gun a cannon-lock was used, 
which closed the vent on the exterior, and General Kodman ascribed an injurious 
tendency to this plan. 

4. An 8-inch liodnian gun, rifled with five ribs which fitted into corresx)ond- 
ing grooves cut through the entire cylindrical length of the projectile, endured 
under this vicious system 88 rounds, but had to give way, owing to the heavy 
and long-sustained pressures and strains to which it was subjected. 

5. Another 8-inch Kodman rifle (expansive system) endured successfully 
1,040 rounds, bursting at the l,047tli round, under a pressure of 150,000 ^xmnds 
per square inch, caused, it was thought, by the stripping and wedging of an ex- 
perimental projectile. The record of tiring embraces many jwessures, approxi- 
mating 100,000 pounds per square inch. 

G. An 8-inch Hodman rifle, the mate to the last-mentioned gun, has been 
fired 804 times, and is yet serviceable. The bottom of the bore is marked with 
a very light net-w(U'k of cracks or seams,, but the lands and grooves of the bore 
are as sharply defined as ever. In this gun 205 pressures have exceeded 
50,000 pounds per square inch, 135 x>i'essures have exceeded 75,000 pounds, 16 
pTessures have exceeded 100,000 pounds, 4 pressnres have exceeded 125,000 
pounds, and 3 pressures have reached 150,000 pounds per square inch. 

7. I will next mention a 12-inch Rodman rifle which endured, before burst- 
ing, 472 rounds. This gun w^as fired with 70-pound charges ami projectiles of 
500, 600, and nearly 700 pounds. All sorts of experimental powders and pro- 
jectiles were employed ; great numbers of the projectiles " stripped," " wedged," 
and " upset," and very many pressures exceeded 50,000 pounds, 70,000 j)ounds, 
and 90,000 pounds per square inch. The projectiles recovered shoAved marks of 
the lands, in some cases throughout the entire length of their cylindrical portion, 
and in other instances quite deep impressions of the rifling Avere found upon the 
forAvard ciul. Of many pressnres no record Avas kept. 
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S. The 12-iiicli Kodmun rifio wliicli biinst last September at the tweutv- 
seveiith round, under a i)res.surc of 100,000 pounds (due, as I inaiutaiu, to a 
sfrip|)ed and wediiiuji; projectile), had been subjcetod at the sixth aiul seventh 
rounds, l)y th(; \vedjijin<^ of the projectile (which was thereby deeply indented), to 
the enormous ])ressurcs of 240,000 pounds per square inch, and some twenty 
subseijuent pressures, ranginj^ from 50,000 pounds to 150,000 pouiuls, the higher 
pressures being cle:irly traceable, in my opinion, to the misconduct of the ])ro- 
jectiles. This gun was so unfortunate as to meet witb a rapid succession of the 
strains to M'hich, from causes previously explained, our cast-inni rifles have 
hitherto been constantly exposed. At the sixth and scAenth rounds, above 
(luoted, the charges were increased from 60 to 70 pounds of Mammoth powder. 
Thd result was in each case quddruplc the i)ressurc, and absolutely 100 feet lofft 
velocity.* 

In consideration of this record, it should not be lost sight of, 1, that not a 
single one of tliese guns has been vc^\\\-av\\ proved h\ fixed charges of standard 
powder and good projectiles, but that all sorts of experimental powders and pro- 
jectiles have been employed, resulting frequently in strains that would be liable 
to burst the strongest guns; 2, that all our ginis have Ix^en too lif/Jit — the 12- 
incb ride, for example, albeit of cast iron, is from 28,000 to 30,000 pounds lighter 
than the built-u[) 12-in('li steel gun of Prussia or the 12-inch built-ui) v» rought-iron 
and steel gun of England; 3, that this record eom])rises our /fV,sf a//ryy?y>/ toward 
the ])rodnction of heavy rifles of cast iron. Compare this record of a first attempt 
with the early efforts of England, Russia, Prussia, and France, and there will be 
seen abundant encouragement for further and more fairly-conducted trials. 

It is my belief that a 12-incli rifle, convStructc-d on the Rodman plan, of 
l)roper weight, })r()i)erly rifled, and fired to extremity with our imi)roved powder 
and projectiles, v>-ould develop excellent endurance, and could be depended upon 
for at least 500 rounds wilh 100-pound charges of improved powder and projec- 
tiles of (MM) pound-* (meeting, as ])reviously exphiined, any dennind for an in- 
creased weight of projectile by a corresponding increase of calibre; ; and I think 
that a careful consideration of all the disadvantages attending our previous trials 
of cast-iron rifles, and of the great powers of resistance therein develoi)ed, to- 
gether with our present improved facilities for the appUcati(m of fair ami proper 
tests, will convineo even the opponents of the Rodman system that further trials 
arc imperatively n HMl ^d to dcflnitely detennino the merits of cast iron for heavy 
riiled guns. 



* Sof^ pirly pa fcs ol tliis r.'i orl. 
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It is tlioiiglit tliat C<)iij>rtvs.s would appropriate modorately, year b}' j ear, I'or 
tlicse guns, if it can be clearly shown that their procurement would be a judicious 
expenditure of public money. Tliere is, of course, but one M ay of showing; this, 
and that is the practical one of proving sucli guns to be reliable ; and we should 
h)se no time in establishing this fact or the contrary. Assuming it desirable to 
tire projectiles of at least 700 pounds in weight, I therefore respectfully urge 
that earnest clForts be made to procure at least one liodman gun of 13 iuclics 
calibre, weighing at least 80,000 pinmds, and ritled on the plan already described ; 
and that, if procured, the programme for its proof 1)C something as follo\\ s : 

1. Determine as nearly as possible a large-grained i)owder of suitalde densily 
and granulation, using for this purpose the light 12-inch rifle now at Fort Dela- 
ware. 

2. Determine at tlic same time and by the same means, as nearly as possi- 
ble, the correct dimensions and proportions of the i)roje( lile. 

3. Fix the W(^ight of the i)rojeetik' at 770 pounds, and commence tlie proof 
of tlic 13-iHcli by gradually iucroasing the cliargo until a satisfactory velocity be 
attained, or until the powder-pressure reaclies a certain limit, say ,']5,00() i)ouuds 
per square inch, since we know that high vek)cities are attainable with such 
pressures. 

J:. Having determined on a satisfactory powder, it will probably be foimd 
that charges of 130 pcmnds will impart to the ])rojeetile of 770 pounds a velocity 
of at least 1,350 feet, with pressures not (exceeding 35,000 pounds per square 
inch iis a maximum. Still better results would probably obtain with cake or 
prismatic powder, although this would give a total energy of 9,727 foot-tons, as 
against 8,213 foot-tons, the nniximum service effect of the English 35-ton rifle, 
and comi)lete penetration of over tiftcen inches of solidly-backed wrought-iron 
]>late. 

5. Having determined on a satisfketory charge of powder (in kind and 
Aveight j, adiiereto it rigidly as a standard thnnighout the. trial ; and, furthermore, 
for at least 000 rounds, if the gun endure so long, let no change be nuide in llie 
weiglit or character of either powder or ju'ojectile. 

kSo simple a programme, rigidly adhered to, will afford a vast amount of u.- e- 
ful infornuition, and will furnish the only practicable and convincing proof of (he 
titness or unfitness of cast iron for rifles of large calibre. 

Should it be found that but three or four hundred rounds constituted the 
"life" of such guns, yet, as the simj)licity of their construction Avould probably 
ensure uniformittj of pvoduet^ and the good character of the projectiles and pow- 
der unifonnUi/ of ciiduranee, I would consider such a result as fully justifying the 
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iimiu'diiitc jn'ocurciucjit of these jj^iuis in lar<4*e iiuinber.s f(»r coast defeiiee. l)is- 
r('<iai'(1iiiu- ilie possibilities of tlie system for iiuproveiiieiit, and ]>eariiig- in mind 
simply siieli a I'eeord, tli(; iieeessary expenditure eovild not be thonf»lit nnwise 
mer<'ly beciinse at some fntnre day it nnglit be found tliat for double the money 
we could ]»rociire stronuer <iiins. Durinj^ (^ven a protracted Avar, it is altof^etlier 
improbalde that any d«>/(^H of such guns would half (^xbaust the most moderate^ 
estimate oi' their endurance. 

The " l)attl('i of the j^uiis" is not yot fouji;lit out. AVill it ever be so ? It is 
lolly, I submit, to await the decision of so dou]>tful a conflict, and it bcluK)ves 
us to determine a1>s(dutely, and without dehiy, whether wo have not within t)ur 
own res(Mn*c(\s — nay, if wc have not already available in the Rodnum process — 
a ch(^a]>, ivliable, and eflicient system of lieavy-fifun construction. 
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LETTER TO THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, DECEMBER, 1873. 

Sonic two or tlirec years since T liad tlie honor to submit for vour considcra- 
tion certain forms of time, percussion, and ccnnbination fu/(\s, wliicli I then con- 
sidered might possibly prove acceptable substitutes for those in service. Having 
recently somcAvhat nioditied these fuzes, and api)lied some of them to drawings 
accompanying my report on projectiles and rifling, it may be Avell to present tho 
following explanation of the same, accompanied with drawings in sutficient de- 
tail. A great amount of ingenuity has been expended in attcni])ts to producre an 
entirely satisfactory fuze, but hitherto with inditfcrcnt success. I cannot i)romisc 
that the plans here jirescnted will be more succes.sful, but submit them as likely, 
in my judgment, to give good results. 

deferring to the 3.5-inch shrapnel on Pliite III., it will be seen that I have 
provided it with a percussion-fiixc. I am aware that this will seem like an inno- 
vation on the practice of service, which has heretofore restricted the use of j)er- 
cussion-fuzes altogether to shells, it being generally considered impra(*ticable to 
employ any other than a time-fuze with the more deadly shrapnel. That in nine 
cases out of ten tho percussi(m-fuze would prove more efficient in such projectiles, 
I have hnig been persuaded ; and the Prussians w(mld seem to have tested the 
question i)raetically, since a large proportion of their rifle shrapnel is provided 
with the percussion-fuze. But before discussing tlie relative merits of the time 
and percussion-fuze, I will briefly describe those here presented. 

The fuze shown in the projectile on Plate III. is seen to be a simple modi- 
fication of the ordinary percussion-fuze, substituting for the usual plunger and 
percussion-cap a centre-primed plunger, practically a centre-primed cartridge, 
which, darting forward upon the impact of the projectile, strikes a firing-pin, X, 
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ill the screw-phig, K. The usual safety-wire is broken by tlie sliock of discliar^rc, 
and, for additional Hafety iu transportation, the plug, S, may be revcrscxl, or a 
pin may be arranged so as to be withdraAvn beiVn-e tiring. 

Fig. 1., on Plate XXA"., rein-esonts a eonibination-fuze. Tlie plunger is seen 
to be hollow; its bottom is perforated, and attaehed to its centre is a friction- 
wire. Sliould the fri(^tion-wire fail, and the percussion arrangement succeed, 
the explosion of tlie tine powder with which the plunger is charged connnuni- 
cates ignition to the lower cliamber. Both failing, the time arrangement may 
succeed. The time-fuz(i com])osition is arranged iu a circular channel, as in the 
Bornian fuse. 

Pig. Jl., IMate XXA'., sliows a combiuation-fuze arranged on the same 
principle as that just described. In this case the friction-Avire is dispensed with. 

Plate XXA I., Figs. 1., II., and III., represents a form of combination-fuze 
which I think would ])rove efficient. The fuze-stock embraces three parallel 
cvlinders. In one is lixed a percussion arrangenicnt, in another a time 
arrangement, and both have comnmnieation with the third cylinder, which is 
charged Avith tine powder. As is shown in the drawing, this magazine may be 
1ii-ed either by the action of the percussion-fuze, or by having one of the open- 
ings, arranged spirjilly about the time-fuze, brought opposite one of the vertical 
series of holes comuiunieating through the diaphragm with the magazine. The 
usual paper time-fuze is iirst placied in the brass receiver (which is easily revolved 
and secured in any desired position), and then tapped through the openings of 
said receiver. The openings through the diaphragm may be tilled with powder- 
paste. It would probably be well to shorten the percussion arrangement, in 
order to restrict the forward movement of the plunger to the shortest practicable 
limit. 

If elongated projectiles could be relied upon to strike invariably " end on," 
or ])()iut foremost, the construction of a satisfactory ])ercussion-fuze would pre- 
sent little ditficulty ; but this is the case only with projcn-tiles of the larger class, 
intended to be used against fortitications, ships, etc. In field-tiring, and in many 
cases of bombardment, the i)rojectile, keeping parallel to itself, and departing 
more and more from a tangent to the trajectory, must, unless it strike an ob- 
stacle, like a tree, a house, or hill-side, strike first upon its side, and, when the 
ground is level, with a sort of "heel-and-toe" movement; and there is little 
doubt that on the battle-field fully nine-tenths of the projectiles are liable to 
strike in this manner. The consequence is so slight a check in velocity that 
the plunger does m)t move forward with sufficient force nor quickness to cause 
exi)losion, added to w hich difficulty is the liability of the fuze-stock to bend, as 
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shown at ^1, Fig. III., Plate XXYII., in M'liicli ease it ^vill be impossible for 
the plunger to move forward, iqncnrd, and past the obstrnctioii at K, where 
the bend occurs. In great part tliis objection might be obviated by shorten- 
ing, and thereby stiftcning, the fuze, as in Plate III. ; and I am well assured 
that the unsatisfactory action of our percussion-fazes during the late Avar may 
be ascribed, in part fit least, to their unnecessary length. As a more j)erfect 
remedy for these defects, I have designed the fuzes shoAvn in Fig. IV., Plate 
XXYI., and Pigs. I. and II., Plate XXYIII. Keferring to tlio last-mentioned, 
E is a fuze-stock screwed into the base of a projectile, P is a plunger, 0 a 
centre-primed magazine, and a is a safety-wire Avhich is broken, by the inertia of 
the plunger, upon discliarge. If the projectile strike end on, the plunger will 
of course dart forward and explode the magazine, or centre-primed cartridge, 
O, which ignites the charge by blowing off the cover or disk, I. If, hoAvevcr, the 
projectile strike upon its side (sec Pig. III., Plate XXVII.), the fuzo-stock is 
bent dowuAvard ; but as the bend occurs behind the plunger, at the neck of the 
stock, X (the stock being purposely weakened at that point), the free motion 
of the plunger is not interfered with, but, on the contrary, is assisted, by the 
downward inclination of the channel. 

Figure I., Plate XXVIII., represents a concussion-fuze which, it is thought, 
w ill operate successfully, Avliethcr the projectile strike end on or sidewise. F 
is a fuze-stock, having a plunger, P, secured to it by means of a screw, S, operated 
by a key K ; «, h, and c-d are rough or serrated " friction-wires," passing through 
channels in the plunger, Avhicli niav contain filso two or more side or lateral 
channels primed with friction composition. The friction-wires are secured firmly 
at a and c, and more lightly at h and d. The fuze-stock is screwed tightly into 
the base of the projectile, and is provided with a lead washer, ?r, and gas-check 
of copper, 6r. As shown in the drawing, the fuze is secured for transportation. 
Before firing, the kej', K, nuist be turned to the left by means of a scrcAV-driver, 
until thc-scrcAV, S, reaches the bottom of the tenon in tlie key, AA'hen it can be 
moved no further in that direction, Avhich fiict indicates that the fuze is ready 
for firing. On the contrary, if the key be turned to the right until it stops, we 
knoAV the fuze to be prepared f(M' transportation. The fuze being ready for firing, 
if the impact of the projectile b3 direct, the plunger, P, darts forward from its 
seat and into the charge, the friction-Avires being draAvn through it, and thereby 
igniting the composition in the channels. Should the projectile strike first on 
its side (A), the plunger Avill drop doAvnward, hinging about a point o, and, 
Avithdrawing the opposite Avire, a b, thus effect ignition. The general tendency 
of the plunger Avill be doAVUAA^ard and forward. 
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riiiuro lY., Fljit(? XXVl., illustrates u porcussion-fiizc wlii<*li it is believed 
iiii<>lit prove verv efficient. F is tlic usual fuze-stoek, screwed into the liead of 
:i |)roje('til(^, A ; I* is a plunger prinnnl in a circle at c ; .v is a screw-plug fiirnislied 
with two or more firing-]>ins, n ; M is a magazine attaclied to the jdimger hy 
a hall-and-sockct joint; / is a safety-wire, and /S' a safety- screw. The niaga/ine 
is primed about its periphery, y>, with fulminate, and is charged with tine 
poNvdcr. 

TIk^ operation of this fuze is as follows: Before tiring, the safety-screw, S, 
is withdrawn and tlirown away. Tf the projectile strike point foremost, the 
phmgcr d'.irts for\vard, and, exploding its jtriniing, c, ignition is conveyed to tlic; 
niiigazinc, and tlicncc to the charge tlirough perforations in the bottom of the 
magazine, or by blowing off tlu; bottom, wliich may be attached by crimping 
around the (nlge. If, howovci", tlie projcctihi fall on its side, the magazine, 
being only fc/lyly restrained l)v the ^vire /, hinges about its socket-joint, and 
strikes with its primed periphery, j»>, the side of the fnze-stock at ]> ., thereby 
gen(M'ating e\i)losi(m. The safety-screw. xS', wlien pressing tight against tbci fiat 
end of the magazine, ^vill keep the latter secure from motion during rough 
handling and trausportatimi. 

1 have given as my opinion that the percussimi-fuzo sliould he enqjloyed 
nnn-h nn)re generally tlnm lias liithcrto l)een the case in our service, ami that 
not only in shell but in shrapnel also it should be extensively used. There are 
circumstanecis, of course, when the use of a tinie-fuzc becomes iieiressary in field 
pr<>jectiles. In a plunging fire from any considerable elevation, for e:vam}de, 
Ihe ])rojeetiles, if furnished with pereussion-fuzes, may bury tlienistdves out of 
harm's way in the ground before exploding; and in firing at such high angles of 
(devation that the projectile reaches the ground butt fbrenu>st, the time-fuze 
slnnild of course be eniphmul. But in ordinary field-firing I am eon^Mn;•ed that 
thc! percussion-fnze will prove vastly more efficient than the byst timo-fuz?, jiud 
it may be well to {examine som;; of tic rea-ioir-s in detail for this bolief. 

A time-fuze sliould possess the following essential prop^n-iii's, else i! c.inimt 
he considered efHcient and succ(^s.sful : 

1. Regularity of burning to within at least one-tenth of a second. 

2. ]S ()t liable to jiremature cx}do.^i(ni. 

0. Not liable to deterioration \n store, h:\ndling, or transportati(m. 

1. Xot likely to be injured from shock of discharge. 
5. Keadily cut or adjusted. 

<>. Xot dangerous to handle. 

7. Xot complicrdcd or exp(>iisive. 
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If it is cont'odeil tliat the tiiiio-sliell or slinipiiel, in ordor to be etficieiit, should 
explode within 100 feet of the enemy's front, then it is necessiiry that the fnze 
should burn, as cut, to Avithin 1-lOth of a second. In point of fact, lioweVor, I 
do not believe any time-fuze was ever made of wliieli a majority would burn to 
witiiiu a full second of the time calculated for even moderate ran<»es — T mean, 
of course, in a practical firing test, — and not burning calmly and quietly, without 
the disorganizing shock of discharge and powerful air-currents which affect the 
fuze in actual service. Xow, in field-service, if wo suppose the terminal velocity 
of the projectile to bLi 900 feet x>cr second, it follows that if the fuze burn one 
second " short," the shell will explode some 900 feet in front of the (d)ject aimed 
at ; and if the fnze burn one second " long," the explosion will occur nearly 900 
feet bcfjond the enemy ; while the variation either way of but half a second 
causes explosion either harmlessly beyond the enemy, or, with scarcely more 
effjct, 100 feet in front of the correct bursting-point. At short ranges the error 
of burning is less, but the velocity of the projectile is greater. 

In Figure I., Plate XXYII., let us suppose the projectile to have a velocity 
of 1,000 feet per second, and wc will assume that the faze is correctly cut or 
adjusted for the distance to the object, T. If the fuze burn correctly to Avithin 
one -tenth of a second, the projectile will explode Avithin 100 feet of the object, 
and, if in front of it, may proAC elfective. In good fuzes, probably one in 
tAventy may cause explosion Avithin this desired limit. Tiie eifect of explosion, 
lioAve\'er, is usually not formidable; the "cono of dispersion" flares Avidely ; 
many fragmonts strike the ground at such an angle in front of the object that 
they do no liarni and cannot ricochet; others tiy up in the air and fall harm- 
lessly beyond tlio object; and I have kuoAvn a target ten by tifty feet escape 
Avithout a fragment from a 30-pound shell exploded by a time-fuze Avithin 100 
feet of it. If the fuze burn one-tenth of a second lon(/, explosion occurs, of 
conrse, hehind the object ; and for every tenth of a second short, the projectile 
explodes 100 feet further short of the object, and the dispersi(m of fragments 
becomes more and more Avide and harmless in a rapid ratio. I repeat that, 
oAving to the difficulties of service, but little dei)endonce can be placed upon the 
regularity of time-fazes, and that for ordinary ranges a largo proportion do not 
burn true to A\4thin a Avliolo second, ^s^ot too efficient Avhen perfect, they are 
l)ractically Avorthlcss Avlien defective, and may indeed only serve to encourage 
the approach of the enemy. Another important objection to the time-fuze in 
iield-serA'ice is that it is impossible to rectify tlie aim by the explosions. To an 
observer stationed Avith the battery, all the shell may api)ear to explode admir- 
ably, Avh:ni in fact soma are exploding b;?vond and others hundreds of feet in front 
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ol* thy eucniy. I liavc frcquoutl y obsorvod batteries in aetioii, and even in target- 
lirinu-, wlien tlios;; servin<? the battery imagined they were doing unexceptionably 
lino shoolin.^- ; when'as, from my position on the flank, T would observe that not 
one shell in twenty exploded at the correct point. I feel confident that limi- 
dreds of otIi(;ers have liad a similar experience. 

Th(i perciissiou-fnze in this last respect possesses a great advantage over the 
time-fiiz(% for every ])r()je(tile which exi)h)des indicates, as perfectly as any 
"marker" couhl do, tlie exaiit rango, deviation, etc., of the firing, wliich can 
accordingly Ix; at once corrected. 

Kofcrriiig to Fig. II., Plate XXVI 1., we may examine the usual action of 
the ])crcussi(>n-fu/e in field-tiring. When the projectile strikes the ground, it 
takes some time for the fu/o to communicate explosion, Avhich accordingly does 
not occur until the projectile has left the ground, and is rising therefrom, usually 
from five to scv(5n fict from the jxtiut of impact, and from one to two feet above 
the surface. This statement may be easily verified by firing percussion-shells 
ov<u- a level slrctcb of ground or along a sandy beach ; at the extremity of the 
rangi^ in each iiistancu^ will be found two marks, tlie first being the clean, fresh 
gra/o of the ])roiectile, and the second the point of exph)sion, sometimes powder- 
stained. 

If we suppose the piece to be so correctly aimed that the projectile passes 
through the object, T, the explosion will occur behind the object, but we liave 
at least the effect of direct impact. Xext, supposing the projectile to strike 
within fifty f(5ct of the object ; nearly all the fragments will bo caught by a target 
10 X 21) feet, and, in case of iu>n -explosion, the projectile will strike by rico- 
cliet. At one hundred feet distance, the explosion will still be deadly, and the 
ricochet, in case of non-explosion, still dangerous. Many of the fragments 
Avhicli strike tlic ground do so at such an angle as to ricochet and be capable of 
execution. I have little doubt that greater effect w<mld be produced by explo- 
sions caused by a percussion-fuze at three hundred feet, than by those of the time- 
fuze at one hundred feet from the object aimed at ; and when it is considered that 
a great proportion of the percussion-fuzes maybe exploded, at fair ranges, within 
one liundred feet, while the majority of time-fuzes will fail to operate within 
four or five times that distance, I think it cannot be doubted that the percus- 
siou-fiize will generally prove by far the more efficient of the two. 

The combination-fuze I have a poor opinion of. Besides being generally 
more or less complicated, it is usuallj^ not ctpuil, as a time or percussion fuze, to 
the more sinijde forms of either kind. When the time arrangement fiiils to 
ignite or burns too long, the percussion arrangement will come into operation. 
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but ill nil likelihood in an unfavorable position ; and Avlienever the time-fuze 
burns shorty the shot will be lost. An efficient and cheap conibination-fuzo 
would prove of value, provided cither the time or percussion arrangenient could 
be used, and the plan was simple and easily understood by the soldier. It 
might be a good plan to attach a percussion-fuze to the base of a projectile, and 
the simplest and best form of time-fuze to the head ; but it is best, in my judg- 
ment, to apply the two kinds of fuzes to different projectiles, which could then 
be used as occasion demanded. 

Without the slightest hesitation — believing it impossible to make a time- 
fuze which will burn accurately within the necessary limits to be efficient — I 
venture the assertion that our shell and shrapnel practice would be vastly 
benefited by the exclusive use of the percussion-fuze and the absolute suppression 
of time-fuzes, instead of restricting the foimer to fifty per cent, of the shell 
alone employed ; but as there will always occur during a campaign circum- 
stances when a time-fuze should be employed, the efficiency of the service 
would probably be promoted by retaining a limited nuniber of time-fuzes in 
the complement for every battery. 

I am led to the foregoing opinions from personal obsen^ation of con- 
siderable practice in this country, and from the fact that the timo-fuze is 
passing somewhat into disuse in Europe. 

I therefore respectfully re(!ommend that, while testing the merits of the 
pattern of case-shot on Plate III., we at the same time test the merits of the 
different kinds of percussion-fuzes herein described, and such others as may bo 
presented, and, having determined upon the most efficient form, continue the 
experiment with case-shot, in order to definitely determine the relative merits 
of time and percussion fuzes for case-shot firing from rifled guns. 
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ADDENDA TO PART FIRST. 



LETTER TO THE CHIEF OP ORDNANTE, NOVEMBER, 1873. 

Kcferring to my report and rccomineiidatioiis on the subject of projectiles 
and ritiing, it may not be uninteresting to recapitulate, in brief, tlie record of the 
now i)rojectile which, for the last two years, has been in use by the Department 
for general experiinental purposes. I therefore respeetfully submit the foUow^- 
ing additional data and remarks, with the request that they be merged in my 
previous report. 

Kecent experiments at Fort Monroe Arsenal complete a record of over three 
hundred rounds with the new shot — a record Avhicli is unblemished by a single 
failure in any respect, and which comprises a great variety of calibres and 
w(>ights ; while the charges used W'cre frequently heavier than had ever before 
been attempted in this country. Thus, 3-incli projectiles of 9, 10^ 11, 12, and 
12^ lbs. ; 8-incli of 150, 170, and 190 lbs. ; 10-iucli of 250, 300, 330, 390, and 400 
lbs. ; and 12-inch of 600, 650, and 700 lbs., have been fired with heavy charges, 
and all with never-failing satisfaction and accuracy, and with infallible smooth- 
ness of flight. The following table gives a summary of a few of the results ob- 
tained, in some cases taking the average of a series, 

lieferring to the reports of Colonel Baylor, from which the extracts in Table 
XI II. have been made, it will be found that in all cases where a scries of rounds 
have been fired with these projectiles and an unvarying charge, the resulting pres- 
sures, velocities, and ranges have been marked by a great degree of Tiniforuiity, 
while even with inferior powder we encounter none of tliosc " anomalous " results 
of enormous pressures and reduced or disproportionate velocities so often trace- 
able to niiseonduct on the part of the projectile. The projectile, thus a(;ting uni- 
formly under all circumstances, affords a fair opportunity of testing our experi- 
mental powders ; and accordingly the wisdom of the Department in selecting 
this projectile for such purpose is abundantly vindicated. 
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TABLE XIII. 



A brief Summanj of JicsuUs obiaiiicd up to AoiriiiOcr 1. ISl'.], willi the Xeip J'roJr<-/i!e (twl 
Experimental Powders. From Reports of Major and Jirerct-Col. T. (!. Jiai/hr, ConmaudiiKj 
Fort Monroe Arsenal. 







.... 


Pioiectile. 


Powder. 




Averaee 




Date. 


Calibre 









_ „. 


rrossurc per 


A /it inn nf VrfS 


of Gun. 




_ 




Weight. 


sqr. inoh. 


jootile. 








Kind. 


Weight. 


Kind. 













Inches. 




Pounds. 




Founds. 


Pounds. 


Feet. 




AjH-il. 


I 87 I 

/ 


■7 
0 


Slu'll 


9.2 


Old ]Mi>rtiU- 


I 




I 2 •56 


PerCcct. 


August, 


1872 


0 




9.4 




I 




1208 






3 




10 








I '?i6 


t . .i 






0 




10 


U i'. 


n 




I 4 CO 




Dec, 


1872 


^ 




9.2 


Old 


3 




1 7 1 1 


S '• 


.1 uiie, 


1872 


8 




140 


Old Mam. 


20 


2 1,000 


1352 


ii 


Oct, 


1872 


Q 


Cored Shot 


167 




22 


25,000 


T "? 1 ri 
1310 


ii 




1873 


8 




190 




30 


50,000 


1352 


6i 


■March, 


1873 


8 




170 


Hexagonal 


35 


30,000 


I481 


ii 


April, 


1873 


10 


Shell 


330 


>( 


50 


22,000 


1350 


ii 


ti 




10 




330 


a 


60 


26,000 


1420 


ii 






10 


Cored Shot 


387 




60 


28,000 


1352 


ii 


<i 




10 




400 




70 


35.000 


1365 


ii 




1873 


10 




400 




69 


24,000 


1372 




u 


a 


10 


(I 


400 


il 


79 


38,000 


1468 


ii 


il 


a 


10 


Shell 


253 


Ilcxngoiial 


5° 


20,000 


1540 


ii 


Oct, 


1873 

a 


12 


Cored Shot 


600 


a 


90 


24,000 


1275 






12 


il a 


600 




100 


26,000 


I316 


ii 


n 




1 2 




600 




1 10 


37,000 


1375 


ki 




a 


1 2 
12 




700 
700 


a 


. 90 
100 


28,000 
38,000 


1200 
1280 


(. 



* The three last charges and velocities given in Table If., Part First, were erroiiconsly reeopied 
I'roni a sul)se(iueiit reeoril. They should read as ibllows : ] ]- pounds, 1,274 i'eet ; 1 i jiouuds, 1,308 feet ; 
;J pouhdi--, 1,711 feet. 



The iiiipoi-taiitiiiiprovcniciits recently luade in our powder, and tlie unques- 
tionably tine results already obtained, indieate that notwithstanding our enforced 
inaction during the past five years, so pregnant with improvements in this direc- 
tion in tlie Old World, only a slight effort is required to place ourselves again in 
the van on the question of effective heavy ordnance and efficient powder and 
projectiles.* A few years ago we led all nations in the size and destructive 

* We are very prone, 1 think, to overestimate the strength of foreign arnniinents, Irom the fact that 
the inti odnction of every new gun is heralded with ^Um, and we arc familiarized with the wouders expect. 

ed of it long before it has left the workshop. We lose sight of the time necessary to reproduce even a few 
guns of such pattern, and the delays occasioned by changes of j>]an, trials, proofs, etc., and innocently sup- 
pose that the fortifications and ships of our neighbors must be bristling with guns of tlie formidable char 
acter of which we have been reading for a year or two. I have not the .slightest doubt, for example, that 
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power ot'oui' j;uus, in the stroni:;tli of our cast-iron jjrojcctiloi, and in tlio quality 
of our i»o\v(l('r. Since tlicn other (rovernnients liave taken up tliesc various sul)- 
.j(M'ts at ]>oints where w(! were eonipened by an ceonoiiiieal Ccuigress to leav(? 
th<^ni otl. Enghuul lias jiroduced licr '35-ton frym and pellet and pebble powd(;r ; 
wliihi Kru[)p, in Prussia, adoptinij,- Kodmau's prismatic powder, has developed 
;i vclocily of 1,500 feet in a 12-inch rifle. This last feat of Kru]»]) we niav never 
l)e al)le to excel, but may practically (Mjual in our simpler and eheai)er niuzzle- 
loadiui:!,- system ; while, by a simple increase of calibre in our guns, Ave may meet 
any dc^niand for increased power. 

In Ordnance; Xotes Xo. 111. were; recorded the results of experiments with 
" hexagonal powder up to ^lay 3 in the 15-inch smootli-bore. Subsequent tests 
indicate^ that it is admirably adapted for use in heavy rifles. 

Table XIV. is conii)ilcd from the original reports of Colonel Baylor, and 
comi)rises the latest lii-ing Avith S-iiu-h, 10-iiu'h, and 12-inch rifles. 

])uring the progress of experiments with cake-i>owder a vent was bored iji the 
breech of the 10-inch Hodman rillo in prolongaticni of the axis of the bore. The 
iirst three charges of hexagonal powder were ignited through this vent, and it 
will be interesting to compare the results with the subsequent rounds, where the 
ordinary vent was used. Keferring to rounds Xos. 18 and 50, it will be seen that, 
weight for weight of iwwder and projectile, equal velocities were attained, Avhile 
th(; use of the expei'imental vent involved nn)re than double tlie pressure ; aiid 
I'eferringto round Xo. 51, it is seen that the addition often ])Ounds to the charge 
imparts an additi(nial velocity of about seventy feet when lired by the ordiuarA- 
vent, while the pressure is still less than half that resulting from the use of the 
experimental vent and the liglitcr charge. 

The density of sample " E. Y." hexagonal powder is 1.755 ; that of " E. U." 
is 1.775. Sample E. A", proving very superior in the 15-incli gun, it may be in- 

a grciit majority of ofliL-ors, of holh tlu'. Army am] Navy, and tlic great inas:- of tiu' public ^i^^cnerally. In lic v 
that England lias hundreds of hullt-up -wronght-iron and. stoel Woolwich rifles of ton-inch, elcvcMi-inch. and 
twelve-inch calihro ; whereas licr complement of such guns up to January, 1873, was, 1 believe, as follows : 
Nunil)er ol' 10-lnch ^^'oolwicIl guns of 18 tons available, about 18. 

1 1-inch Woolwich guns of 2.» tons '• " 8. 

" 12-incli Woolwich guns of 2.J tons " " 15. 

" 12-inch Woolwich guns of 35 tons " " 2. 

" 13-inch Elswick guns of 25 tons " "1. 

Ill addition to the above might l)c mentioned something unJer four liundred {)-inch rifles, and hiss 
tiian one hundred 8-inch riHes— altogether, scarcely a sufficient mmiber to place oiie of our principal har- 
bors iii a respectable conditioix of defence. 

Prussia, in the matter of heavy guns, is pndjably not so wcdl oii'as England. Olhor countries are 
doubtless still further behind. 
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Becord of Firings at Fort Monroe Arsenal, 







u 




z 


Date. 


o 




6 








1 '873 



155 Feb. 18 
156 
157 
158 

159 

160 
161 
162 
163 
164 

165 
1 66 
167 



Powder. 



Kind of Canuon. 



Kind. 



8" wrought-iron rifle Old lilammoth , 



169 Mar. 
170 

171 
172 

173 
174 
175 



10 



' wrought-iron rifle Du Font's hexagonal 



10 ' Badman rifle . 



46'April 10 

47' 
48 

49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 April II 10" Hodman rifle . 

57; 



Hexagonal "E. V 
Hexagonal " E. U." 



3 Sept. 4 

4I " 

5 " 
6 

7' " 

s: 

9, '! 



12" Rodman rifle , 



Hexagonal "E. V." 
<i it 

Hexagonal "F. E." 



.Square " P. D.".... 



10 Sept. S :i2" Rodman rifle . . . Hexagonal " F. E." 



II 

14: " ' " " , 

15 Oct. I 12" Rodman rifle . 

16 Oct. 22 12" Rodman rifle , 

17! " " " . 

18^ " I " " , 

ig! ' ■ 

a i i« (( 

20! ' 

a a It 

2Ii I 



Square "P. D.".... 

i 

Hexagonal " P. P." 



22 Oct. 24 12' 

^3! :: i 
24 

27! 



Rodman rifle . . . jHexagonal " F. Q." 



I Hexagonal "P.P." 



Weight 



Lb». 

30 
30 
30 
30 
3" 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 

50 
50 
50 
50 
so 
60 
50 
60 
60 
70 

40 
50 

50 
60 
70 
70 
60 
So 
80 

80 
70 
90 

70 

80 

90 
100 
no 
no 
100 

60 
70 
90 
loo 

90 

100 



Projeotilo. 



Kind. ' Weight. 



Butler. 



Butler. 



Butler. 



Butler. 



Butler. 



Butler. 

<< 

Butler. 
Butler. 



Bullcr. 



JM». 

190 
187 
190 
188 
186 
1S7 
190 
189 
1 86 
191 
184 
190 
186 

167 
168 
168 
167 
168 
168 
168 



3"o 
330 
330 
330 
330 
400 

387 
387 
460 

387 
387 

600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 

600 
700 
600 

700 

600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
650 

600 
600 
600 
650 
700 
700 



Pressure, j 
lbs. per I 
sq. incb of 
bore. I 



38,000 
50,000 
69,000 
43,000 
63,000 
48,000 
57,000 
44,000 
32,000 
61,000 
40,000 
76,000 
50,000 

22,500 
24,500 
29,500 
29,500 
28,500 
37,000 
36,500 

52,000 
36,000 
57,000 
22,000 
22,000 
26,000 
25,000 
27,000 
29,500 
35,000 

24,000 
31,000 

22,000 
24,000 
25,000 
23,000 
23,000 
28,000 
23,500 

25,000 
21,000 
24,000 

23,000 

18,000 
24,000 
26,000 
37,000 
37,000 
33,000 

25,000 
27,000 
28,000 
37,000 
28,000 
30,000 



Initial 
Telocity, 
feet. 



Elevation 
in 

degrees. 



100 ft, ft'Olli 




gun. 




1,286 


ji 


1,342 


3l 


1,342 


3t 


Not taken 


3I. 

3.i 


«( 


(( 


3-i 


<« 


3i 


«( 


3i 


(> 


3i 


tt 


3i 


a 


3i 


tt 


3i 


tt 


3.^ 


Lost. 


3rV 


1,460 


Doubtful. 


1,475 




1,485 


3 


1,460 


3 


Not, taken 


3 



1,410 
1,410 
1,341 

Lost. 

«>34i 
1,410 
1,241 
1,345 
x,34i 
1,357 

1,185 
1,292 

1,056 
1,130 
1,187 
1,182 

1,113 
1,234 
Lost. 

1,200 
1,089 
1,272 

Not taken 

i,i8S 
1,269 
1,310 
1,368 

1,364 
1,266 

1,102 

1,154 
1,260 
1,272 

1,195 
1,272 



X 

■A 
J. 
■4 

x 

:< 

X 
:* 
J. 



O 
O 



Fivo iv.'inls omitted \vh?ii other jTojcotilo used. 
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XIV. 

with Improved Poiulcr and Projectiles. 



DcTiation, in feet and incbesi 
from point aimed at. 



Deviation, in feet and inches, 
from centre of impact. 



Wind. 



SPECIAL REMARKS ABOUT EACH FIRF, 



Right. 



2' 8' 



Left. 



S' 5" 

3' lo' 
9' o' 



Above 



Below. Right. 



7 

8" 

4" 
o" 
6" 

4" 
4' 10" 
8' o" 
6' o" 

3' 2" 



8' o' 
8' 2' 

5' 4' 
2' 10' 



6' 6" 

o' 5" 

5' 4 

6' o 

8' 7' 



o 4 

o' 4' 
6' 6" 

o'" 8" 



6" 



6' o" 

2' S" 
2' o" 



Left. Above. 



2 2 



: I 4 

6" , o' 8" 
i 1' o" 

8": .. 



6"io' o" 
2' 10" 



Such as sound of projectile in air— whether 

clear and smooth, irregular, wobbling 

Below Strengthand direction; 



5 4 4 

: 3' o" . 3 3" ! 
o' 7" 13' 11" i 
; .. ;6' 6" 



o' 6 ' 

|o' 4" 

' 2' o" 

o' o' 



Front.left, and light At target— clear, smooth scurd. 



6" 



I II 

2' i' 



,0 9 
i3' 3" 



4 2 

o' 10' 

o' 3" 



3 7 
6'' 'g 

i' 9' 

5' 7' 
1' 5' 



5 3 



These three rounds were fired by means of a ) 
vent through the breech, in prolongation of J- 
axis of bore. ) 



Variable At target— clear, smooth sound. 



At butt — sabot took grooves well. 



" shot lost. 
" sabot took grooves well. 

At butt — sabot took grooves well. 
" shot lost. 

At butt — sabot look grooves well. 



At butt — sliot lost. 

" sabot took gi-ooves well. 



At butt — sabot took grooves well. 
A t butt — sabot took OTcoves well. 



At butt — sabot took grooves well. 
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fciTctl that a powder well adapted to the lo-inch siiiooth-bore is also well suited 
to the 10-iiich rifle ; but that where projectik's of unusual weiglit are used iu the 
10-inch ritle, a sliglit inci'baso in the density of the powder will secure somewhat 
better results. 

Tlie first thirteen rounds recorded in the accompanying- table were fired at a 
target 1,500 yards from the gun ; they comprise all the heaviest (190-pound- 
ers) 8-inch projectiles on hand at the time. The place and date of manufactun; 
of the powder employed are not dofinitely kmnvn ; it was made during the Eebel- 
lion, and of a lot shipped from several forts in Kew York Harbor. In view of 
the heavy charges and great weight of projectiles, the average i)ressure cannot b{5 
regarded as very liigh for powder of early manulacture. Some of the barrels 
had their contents considerably more affected by dampness than others, although 
the accuracy obtained, i.e., the small vertical deviation, would indicate that the 
irregularities of pressure recorded might be in part attributable to the unsatis- 
factory action of the large internal pressure-gauge, whicdi appeared to be ill 
adapted to the bore of the gun. 

After the fifth of the above rouiuls, as the shot were clustering high (see tar- 
get on Plate XXIX.), the gun was lowered about five feet on the target, thus 
practically making two target-records, and necessarily incjreasing the mean ver- 
tical deviation. Had the aim not been thus lowered on the target, one shot 
would have gone over, and the target would have appeared as shown on the 
right, where the two groiips are assembled. 

Prom round aS^o. 1G9 to Ko. 175 inclusive, h(\'ivv charges of hexagonal 
powder, and projectiles of about 170 pounds, gave the admirable results (low 
pressures and high velocities) found recorded in the table. These rounds also 
were fired at the 1,500-yard target ; but, o^ving to an error in sighting, three 
shots w^ere expended, two being lost in getting the correct range and direction 
of the target. Of the reuuiinder, the mean vertical, mean horizontal, and mean 
deviations from the centre of impact are 2' 8 ', 2 0 , and 3' I respectively. The 
projectiles were not perfect castings, the (tore being out of centre and causing a 
slight eccentricitv. 

After round Ifo. 168, a smaller internal pressure-gauge was substituted for 
the large one previously used, and also au external gauge applied, the vent for 
which intersected the cartridge about midway. The pressures in the table 
represent, for each round, the average records of the two gauges. The average 
pressure with the internal gauge was 27,000 pounds per square inch ; the mean 
A-^ariation from this average was 3,000 pounds ; and the greatest variation 
6,000 pounds. With the external gauge the average pressure was 32,000 
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pounds ; the nicau Yiii'ijitioii 7,000 pounds ; and the greatest variation 13,000 
pounds. 

Tlie heavy wooden phitfonn upon whieh the 10-inch rifle Avas nioiint<;d was 
uninjured ; the light but strong wooden i)hitforni of tlic 8-inch rifle Avas lifted 
bodily out of the sand — at the front about 8 inches, and at the rear 3 inches — 
during twenty-two r<muds. The appliances for sighting the gun were poor ; 
wooden quoins and blocks of wood were used in place of an elevating screw. 
It is niy belief that with good sights and elevating apparatus, Avell-niade, con - 
centric projectiles, and a level platform, the target-record here given, good as 
it is, can nevertheless be excelled. 

I had the honor some months since of addressing to you certain objections to 
the eniploynicnt of 10-inch cast-iron shot of 400 pounds. I not only deemed such 
weight excessive, but feared especially to employ it in the particular shot in 
question, as we knew nothing of the quality of the iron ; and I pointed out the 
liability of a i)rojectilc of such length and weight cmshing or breaking in the bore 
of the gun, if the grade of the iron happened to be poor or the casting defective. 

The first lot of these projectiles Avas fired (some t)f them several times) Avith 
entire satisfaction ; but a second lot from the same foundry proAcd not so fortu- 
nate. Out of clcA'cn fired, six Avere recovered, and two of these Avere found to 
have been literally crushed from their oavu inertia, SAvelling out and emheddinf/ 
their iron walls- dcepli/ into the riflinf/ of th^ (/un, and causing a crack in the 
chamber. One of these projectiles slioAved thirteen and the other fourteen 
longitudiiuil cracks, extending througliout the cylindrical portion, and termi- 
nating at or near the junction of the sabot Avith the iron.* The poAverful grip 
of the sabot, added to the pressure of nearly a million pounds upon the lower 
lip, acted as a reinforce to the projectile, and doubtless prcA'ented it from crush- 
ing up completely Avithin the bore. It is impossible to say Iioav seriously the gun 
may liaA^e been injured by these tAVO projectiles (and there may have been others 
Avhich acted in the same AA^ay, as a number of shot AA^hicli Avere fired upon this 
occasion could not be recoA^ered for examination) ; although I think, from the 
nature of the crack — Avhicli extends from the A^ent to near the bottom of the 
bore — that the gun may be regarded as practically destroj^ed. Specimens 
extracted from this lot of projectiles, all of Avhich proved to be very unsound, I 
have tested Avith the folloAving results : 

A. From broken shot — Density, 7.127; Tenacity, 13,600 pounds. 

B. Er(mi unbroken shot — Density, 7.114 ; Tenacity, 14,266 pounds. 

* These were cored shot brought up to weight by filling from the rear with about 5 pounds of sand 
and 10 pounds of lead — not a safe plan. 
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Of fourso the slight superiority of the luet.il in the iiiibntkeii shot was not 
its salvation ; it doubtless had less velocity imparted to it ; but these tests — in 
connection with others from projectiles which hud been subjected to high velo- 
cities and heavy strains — would indicate that if a 10-inch projectile of 400 
pounds be a sound casting, a tensile strength of 20,000 [)ounds per s(iuaro inch 
will ensure it fullv a<fainst unv accident of the kind described. There is no 
reason, however, why projectiles of large size should not give a tenacity of 
25,000 pounds per square inch as a mininiuni ; and I would respe(;tfully suggest 
that the metal of all projectiles for the future, even though procured in small 
quantities, be tested according to smrh rules as the Department has seen tit to 
establish for 15-incli shot. It is not fair to the gun, in)r to the projectile, to 
make the latter of chunks of rotten iron ; and I feel that I am justitied in asking 
that the iron bodies for such projectiles of the new pattern as may be in future 
desired (especially when they arc intended to be of gi'eat w eight) be of fair 
quality of metal and sound and suitable castings. 

1 am thus particular in noting these, the only two failures of the new shot 
on record, because, apart from the perfect fultilmont of the prediction respect- 
ing thcni made a year previously, the accident itself is of a somewhat interest- 
ing character and of some value as a precedent. J wished, also, to explain how 
clearly I was justified in calling the rec^ord of the i)rojectilc an unblemished 
one, as it was no fault of the principle of tlie shot that it failed upon the two 
occasions cited. Yet the Acry chara(;ter of the two accidents, in a record of 
over three hundred rounds, serves admirably to illustrate one great v irtue of the 
double-lipped ring; namely, it is practically a reinforce to the projectile, and 
(me, too, of a very powerful kind. It is just possible that the 10-inch cast-iron 
rifle at Port Monroe may owe its salvation to the fact that those projectiles 
were thus clami)ed tightly, and, preserving their general integrity of form, were 
forced out of the gun as a wiiole ; but I fear that the gun is seriously injured. 

I am, nevertheless, of the oi)inion that 400 pounds is an excessive weight 
for a 10-inch projectile, though not as unreasonable as 700 pounds for a 12-inch ; 
and am satisfied that projectiles of the weight recommended in Table YIII. of 
my report may be impressed with velocities sufficient to enable them to 
equal in destructive power the heavier projectiles moving with less velocity ; 
this without incurring increased powder-i)ressure, and all with much less risk 
to the gun. For example, suppose 100 pounds of powder would impai*t to a 
projectile of 700 pounds a velocity of 1,250 feet under a pressure of 35,000 
pounds per square inch ; it would probably require an increase of at least one- 
tenth of the charge bohind a projectile of 600 pounds to obtain the same pres- 
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suro. This Monld i)r<>bably lead to an increase of velocity of at least 100 feet 
per second, and we should have the following ecnnparison : 



Ca]il)re 

of 
Gun. 


Weight 

of 
Charge. 


Weight 
of 

Project ile. 


Pressure 
per 
Scjuare Inch. 


Velocity 

per 
Second. 


i ^ ! 
! Energy 1 
i or 
; Stored Work. 


Penetration 
in 

Iron Plates. 


Inches. 


Pouiid.'--. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Feet. 


Tons. 


Inches. 


1 2 
J 2 


lOO 
1 lO 


700 
600 


35.000 
35,000 


1,250 
1,350 


1 6,888 
1 6,888 


13.00 
13.00 



If, th(5ref()re, the ahove relatlAc i)r(Ns.snres and velocities are correct (and 
experience would indicate tliat I am ^vitllin the mark), we see that in the two 
cas(;s cited the stored energy is precisely the same. The slight advantage in 
IxMietration wliich tlic hea\ icr shot would obtain at long- ranges would not, in 
my judgment, compensate for tlie superior accuracy,* flatness of trajectory, and 
more direct impact of tlie lighter pr.ojectilc, within (mlinary ranges, apart from 
the fact that the latter is less liable to failure than the heavy shot, and cons(v 
(piently less liable to injure the gun. It w(mld, in my opinion, be far wiser, if 
a ])rojeetilc of 700 pounds must be tired, to incrca.se the calibre of a 12-inch rifle 
three-quarters of an inch — to that extent weakening* the gun — ^tlian to fire from 
a 12-inch bore so licavy ashot; simply because I deem 700 pounds a correct 
and safe weight to fire from a bore of 12.75 inches, and not so from a less 
calibre. 

Table XY. furnishes some actual and a few estimated velocities of projec- 
tiles of various weights, and I think that an examination of it will tend to con- 
firm the correctness of some of the views herein expressed. 

The logarithmic curve on Plate XXX. is constructed from a formula for 
the penctrati(ni of iron plates deduced by Captain W. K. King from practical 
experiment, and which experience lias proved to be iiearh' correct. In this 
curve the penetration in inches is the ordinate corresponding to an abscissa 
representing the number of foot-tons per inch of the sliot's circumfereiiee 

dedue(xl in the usual nianner, namely, ^ (2 R x 2240). The parabolic 

curve in dotted line is constructed from the empii-ical formula of Captain W. 
A. Xoble, R.A. These curves may be convenient for future reference ; probably 
the former may be regarded as correct for unbacked and the latter for well- 
backed armor- plates. 

By an inspection of the foUoAving table it will be seen that, notwithstanding 

* Mainly, perhaps, through greater uniformity in the action of the projectile, 
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the Ihiiited nature of our exporiinonts m rec3ntly rosuuieil, we have already ob- 
tained from our cast-iron rifle of 23 tons results almost as fonnidablo as have 
been obtained in England with the " 35-ton " gun of wrought iron and steel, and 
results surpassing those of the " 25-ton" English gun. This, too, with a powder- 
pressure probably averaging two-thirds that of the English. But there is no 



TABLE XY. 

Comparative Energy and Penetration in Iron Plates of Projectiles of various Weights and Calibre. 



ann. 



u. s. 
u. s. 
u. s. 
u. s. 
u. s. 

LI. S. 

u. s. 
u. s. 

Eng. 
Eng. 
Eng. 
Eng. 
U. S. 
Eng. 
U. S. 

u, s. 
u. s. 
u. s. 
u. s, 
u. s. 

Eng. 
Eng. 
U. !S. 

u. s. 
u. s. 



2o-in. 
iS-in. 
15-in. 
14-in. 
13-in. 
i2-in. 
i2-in. 
i2-in. 
i2-iu. 
i2-in. 
i2-iii. 
I i-in, 
1 1 -in. 
lo-in. 
lo-in. 
lo-in. 
lo-in. 
lo-in. 
lo-in. 
lo-iu. 
9-in. 
8-in. 
8-in. 
8-in. 
8-iii. 



S. B. 
S. B. 
Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 

Rifle. 



51 tons. 

22 tons. 
53 t^ns. 
45 tons 
38 tons 
33 tons 

23 tons. 
23 tons. 
35 tons. 
25 tons. 
25 tons. 
25 tons 
25 tons, 
18 tons. 
18 tons. 
18 tons. 
18 tons. 
18 tons. 
18 tons. 
18 tons. 
12 tons. 

9 tons. 
9 tons. 
9 tons. 
9 toqs. 



° 6 



Lbs. 

200 
ICQ 

150 
130 

120 

I 10 

100 

I 10 

85 

68 

85 
100 

70 

70 

68 

78 
60 

60 

75 

50 

35 

35 

35 
40 



« 2 

^0, 



Lbs. 
1,080 

454 
1,180 
960 
770 
600 
600 
700 
700 
600 
600 

535 
460 
400 
400 
400 
400 

387 
330 

350 
250 
180 
170 
180 
180 



Pressure 

per 
8q. Inch. 



Lbs. 

20,000 

25,000 
26,000 
28,000 
30,000 
40,000 
37,000 
38,000 
70,000 
60,000 
50,000 

40,000 

35>ooo 
24,000 
33iOoo 
27,000 
26,000 
33'000 

32,000 
30,000 
33iOoo 

38,000 



Velocity 

at 
Mu22le. 



Total 
Energy. 



Feet. 

1,500 
1,600 
'1.330 

*i.35o 
*i,38o 

*i.47S 

1-375 
1,280 
1,300 

1,300 

1. 315 
^1,520 

1.364 
1,364 
1,372 
1. 45 1 
1.352 

I,4r20 
'1.520 
1,420 

1,413 
1,481 

^1,450 



16,845 
8,056 

14.471 
12,059 
10,165 
9,049 
7.863 

7.955 
8,200 

7.030 
6,131 
6,415 
7.367 
5,160 

5.145 
5,212 

5,830 
4,904 
4,612 
5.606 

3.496 
2,492 
2,682 

2.587 
2,949 



Per Inch of 
Shot Circum. 


Penetration 
of 

Iron Plates. 


Ft. t's. 


' Inches. 


271 


16.50 


174 


12.60 


310 


18.00 


278 


16.75 


251 


15.80 


241 


15.40 


210 


14.10 


213 


14.25 


219 


14.50 


188 


13.20 


164 


12.20 


187 


13,20 


214 


14.30 


166 


12.30 


165 


12.20 


167 


12.30 


187 


13.20 


157 


11.80 


148 


11.50 


179 


12.90 


125 


10.40 


I Do 


9-15 


103 


9-25 


"5 


9.40 


118 


10.00 



Remarks. 



Proposed. 
Proposed. 
Proposed. 
Proposed. 
Ilexiigonal powder. 
Hexagonal powder. 
30 to 60 tons pres. 
Pressures variable. 
Pressures variable. 
Pressures variable. 
Proposed. 
Pressures variable. 
Hexagonal powder. 
Perforated cake. 
Perforated calie. 
Hexagonal powder. 
Hexagonal powder. 
Proposed. 
Pebble powder. 

'ebbie powder. 

[exa_i onal powder. 

lexaj onal powder. 



*The velocities marked thus * have been estimated, and it is thought that they may readily be 
obtained without a wide departure from the pressures set opposite them. All the other velocities have 
been obtained in practice. [See experiments at Fort' Monroe, « English Text-Book on the Construction 
of Ordnance," and other sources.] The English continue to make improvements in their powder, but a 
^■icious system of rifling prevents the attainment of high velocities, except at the sacrifice of an over-taxed 
gun, or, at best, of a scored and injured bore. 

It is probable that the effect of the heavier projectiles upon iron targets would be greater than is 
here represented, as the racking effect of a tremendous blow would tend, in a degree, to assist pene- 
tratioii. 
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doubt tliat our only 12-incli rifle is entirely too light for such work. Examining 
our 8-incli and 10-inch records, it will be seen that we are considerably in ad- 
vance of England, and (as far as known) of other countries also. Our experi- 
nicnts have been limited, it is true, but I sec no reason why results which have 
been obtained a dozen times may not be indefinitely repeated. 

Knipp has one or two 12-incli rifles, and claims for them a velocity of 1,500 
feet with projectiles of 0(54: lbs. and charges of 144 lbs. prismatic powder.* It is 
possible that the same charge of this kind of powder, if tired from one of our 
guns, would imi)art to a projectile of equal weiglit even greater velocity-. To 
compete with this result, however, I would prefer a gun of 13-incli calibre, 
iiriiig suitable weights of shot and powder ; two of which on the English plan, 
or four on the Hodman system, could be produced for the cost of a single 
Krujip gun of 12-inch calibre. 

Plate XXXI. shows the appearance of the new 12-incli projectile of 700 
pounds as it comes from the gun. The perfect impression of the rifling upon the 
upper lip is scarcely exaggerated in the drawing. 

Let us now examine how far the new projectile has fulfilled the numerous 
conditions imposed in the early part of my report of 1872 : 

1. /Sujterior Accuracy. — It leaves little to be desired in this respect. 

2. Fcrfect liotation, or " taking the grooves.'''' — It is absolutely infallible in 
this respect. 

3. Steadiness of fliglit, — Without a single exception, every flight has been 
smooth and perfect. 

4. Absolute non-liahilitg of the it^'ojectile to jam in the bore in loading or jiring . 
— Absolute innnunity from this objection has been secured. 

5. Kon-liability to strip, cither in the gun or during flight. — This has never 
been known to occur, although many of the tests have been severe. Indeed, 
stripping would seem almost impossible with this projectile. 

6. Must not injure the gun by breahing nor wedging. — I believe that, weight 
for weight of the same metal, this projectile is the strongest known. 

7. Entire absence of balloting. — There has never occurred any evidence of 
balloting by so much as the slightest unsteadiness of flight. 

* In calculating, however, the stored energy of this projectile and its penetration in iron plates, we 
mu.st (as Cai^tain Von Doi>pelmair suggests), 1st, deduct from the total weight of the projectile the weight 
of the leaden jacket — in this case about sixty pounds — and, 2d, bear also in mind that " as the hole made 
by the shot in passing through the plate is only about as wide as the diameter of the shot, the lead jacket 
and bottom ring, which arc of greater diameter, must naturally impede the projectile in piercing the plate. 
The correctness of the view set forth is confirmed by the partial disruption of the bottom ring, and the 
entire change and considerable heating of the lead-jacket on the passage of the shot through the plate," 
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8. Maximum capacity for hursting ehargc, — This condition is, of course, per- 
fectly answered. 

9. Uniform and moderate 2yressiir€s. — The projectile having been used in ex- 
perimenting with powder, heavy charges of various kinds have been employed, 
yet no pressm'e has ever been recorded so high that it could not be clearly attri- 
butiible to the powder itself, or to some influence or circumstance apart from the 
projectile. Even in the case of tlic broken 10-inch shot previously referred to, 
tlic powder-pressures did not exceed 40,000 lbs. per square inch. Js^o " anoma- 
lous " or unexplainable pressures have ever been obtained. 

10. JJniform and high velocities. — Tlie uniformity of velocities for equal 
cljurges of the same powder has been noticeable. While with equal weight of sliot 
and the saino powder there is scarcely a doubt tliat tlie expansive system yields 
tlie highest attainable velocities, the shot in (iuestion maintains a maximum or 
high rate in its own class. 

11. Uniform and good ranges. — With uniform velocities the ranges will of 
course be uniform ; Avith high velocities the ranges will be great ; Avliile the 
smoothness of the exterior of the shot gives the least possible atnu)splieric resist- 
ance. Tlie record of the ne>v projectile will show remarkable uniformity of 
ranges, even with iiiditforent powder. 

12. Ahsolntehj safe to fire over the heads of our own troops — a contingenci/ 
constantly arising in both land ami sea-service. — Shells may break from defects in 
the iron itself ; they may burst prematurely by reason of a defective fuze ; but 
fragments of shot, Siibot, or studs should never leave the main body of the pro- 
jectile from any defect in principle, weakness of construction, or absolute mis- 
conduct on the part of the projectile itself. A single stripping shot is more 
" demoralizing " when fired over the heads of our own troops than a hun- 
dred projectiles from the enemy; and scores of officers who served during the 
Rebellion will bear out this statement. I venture the assertion that there is 
less liability of the new projectile stripping or breaking than obtains in any 
other sabot, stud, or breech-loading projectile known. 

13. So strong and safe in principle as to allow a wide margin for all errors 
of manufacture, and even inferiority of materials. — I repeat that I consider this 
projectile one of the strongest known ; it is cei-tainly stronger than the English 
shot — weakened as the latter is by stud-holes — or than the grooved shot, for the 
same reason ; it is clearly stronger than the ordinary hard-ring or cup expansive 
projectiles, for reasons previously discussed at length ; while it is probably some- 
what stronger than the tianged or lead -coated projectile, because it is in a manner 
reinforced. 
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11, Xon liahilift/ to injurij in Mtore, /landiinff, or trayisjun'tathni — Tlu; ])r(»jc( - 
tik? iiiuler iMjiisitloratioii docs not require to be i)acked in sluivin^.^ lilce the le:i(l- 
coatetl, nor even liaiulletl as carefully as the stud projectile. Kifle projectiles 
an; not usually handled roughly, but, on the contrary, with some care. The 
doubh!-lip])ed ring, however, may be veiy badly bruised without in the slightest 
d(;gree imi)airing its elficieiu'y. 

15. Xot too expenfsive. — Deservedly a last (jonsideration ; for better a gt)od 
shot, though an expensive one, than a poor one at half the cost. The new pro- 
jectiles are not expensive, and with proi)er fa'.*ilitie.^ they could be famished at 
a reasonable cost and as cheapl}' as the English or Prussian projectile could be 
produced in this country with all necessary facilities for their manufacture. 
The South Boston Iron Company estimated for a large number of 300-pouiider 
lead-sabot projectiles, and afterwards furnished to tho Argentine Kcpnblic the 
double-lipi)ed brass-sabot projectile instead, and without change of estinuite,* 
The experimental projectiles, occasionally made in small quantities by Colonel 
Hayh)r, cost about ten cents per pound. 

1(1. Prcm'vaiion of the horc. — I sliould mention also — as a most important 
d<;sideratum in any system of rifling and projectiles — the preservation of tlu; 
bore in as perfect a conditi<ui as possible, by reducing the " sc(n-ing " action of 
the gas and the friction of the projectile to a minimum. From a careful con- 
sideration of all the circumstances bearing on this point, and an exaniination of 
the bores of guns from which these projectiles have been fired, I ain convinced 
that the proposed system will be found to fullil very perfectly this important 
(U)ndition. 

I have also the satisfaction to state that the brceeli-loading projectile pro- 
posed by me in 1871, and illustrated on Plate XY., is behaving admirably in 
the Moffatt experimental tield-gun. Eew have as yet been fired, but they promise 
great accuracy, and possess superior capacity as tield projectiles. 

In conclusion, I consider that the perfect success of our new projectile, 
even with what is not deemed the most advantageous forms of rifling, adds 
force to the brief argument previously advanced in favor of fairly testing the 
merits of cast iron for heavy rifles by the (jonstruction of one of 13-incli or even 

* " The Butler sabots, secured by dovetailing and loading, gave most satisfactory results, even under 
the enormously high pressures involved. There was no sti-ipping, slipping, or breaking. In every case 
the sabot took the grooves with mathematical precision. With the ' double-lipped' sabot, the expanding 
system seems to have reached its ultimate limit of efficiency." — Report of Captain Michaelis to the 
(Mef of Ordnance, October 1st, 1673, on tJie inspection and proof of 10-inch Rodman riflen, manu- 
factured ly fJie SoiitJi Boston Iron Company for ttie Argen'ine Repnltic, 8. A. 
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larger calibre and proper weight. Jfired with a previously-doteriuiiied fsUmdard 
charge of improved powder, and served with a projectile which may always be 
relied upon to behave uniformly and well, I would be inncli suipri^ed if such 
a gun did not endure at least 500 rounds ; and if two such guns could bo 
constructed, one in the usual manner and the other with the core-barrel 
running entirely through the gun — afterwards closing the rear with a heavy 
V-tliread breech-screw — great interest Avould be added to the experiment, and it 
can scarcely be doubted that valuable information would be obtained. 

This method of casting the breech hollow, was proposed by Colonel Crispin 
last winter when arranging the details for the casting of the 9-inch Sutcliffe ex- 
perimental breech-loading rifle, and was practically carried out in that gun. 

On briefly reviewing some of the considerations involved, it will, I think, bo 
acknowledged that there is a strong probability that, slight as it is, it may prove 
to be an important modification of the Kodnian process. Referring to Fig. I., 
Plate XXXII., which represents a Eodman gun, it will be seen that the theories 
of the inventor relating to interior cooling and initial tension are practically car- 
ried out throughout the entire length of the hore ; but that from the bottom of the 
bore to the base of the broecli the circumstances of cooling and shrinkage arc 
practically reversed, and that all the faults of a solid casting here obtain ; and this, 
too, at the heaviest part of the gun. The consequence is that not only is tho 
breech of the gun liable to be unsound at the centre, but there must be some neu- 
tral lines, more or less well defined, such as O ^s^, along which the strains of 
shrinkage (of the solid and the hollow portions of the gun), diametrically oppo- 
site as they are, must intersect, constituting thereby planes of Aveakness — which, 
by the way, must nearly coincide with those produced by the intersection of the 
different systems of crystals whose principal faces are always found arranged in 
a position normal to the cooling surface. 

Without attempting a rigid analysis of these conflicting strains, it may be 
Avell to illustrate them crudely as we know them necessarily to exist : 

1. Ti'cating of the hollow part of the casting, and considering it as made up 
of a number of concentric cylinders of little thickness. That cylinder or layer 
of metal next the bore is first cooled, and acquires a " set " ; next, the succeeding 
layer is cooled, and in cooling shrinks and binds upon the first, and so on 
throughout the mass, the exterior of which is restrained as much as j)ossible from 
too rapid cooling. 

2. Consider now the breech or solid part of the gun. With the exception of 
a small portion in immediate contact with the end of the core-barrel, the exterior 
of the mass cools firat, is greatly strained by shrinking upon the fluid and ex- 
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]»:ni(l(Ml iiK^tiil oC tlic iiit(;ri»n", and liuully ii((jiiin'>s a set ; all(;i' wliicli iho iinici" 
layer's in ('()(dint>" shrink away from the more yieldinii portion of tlio mass (tlio 
fluid or scnii-tlnid interior), and lionco tlicre Avill obtain a niaiss of i)orons or o])en 
nn'tal rnuninii,- tlirouiili llio l)r(;('('h in ]>]'(don<>'ati(ni of tli<3 axis of tlic bore. 

Ti) tliis fact may Ix; ascribed, I Ibink, the frequent cracking' at lb(! bottom 
of the bor(! and vent, sometimes appearing' early in the lift^ of a j;un, and Avbicb 
may ultimately lead to its destructiini. 

But the evil does not stop hero. Suppose a ring, a-h-c-d, to be cut from 
the Indlow ])ortion of the breech, and another ring, e-f-fj-Ji, from the 
solid portion ; it Avill bo found that the first ring cannot be cut through 
o\\ one side before it springs open, rupturing a certain amount of metal 
in the effort, thus revealing an initial tcnsi(m (in the direction of the 
iUM-ows), Avhicb in a ir)-iiuh gun or 12-incli rifle should be at least one- 
half the al)s(dute strength of the metal, or say 15,000 lbs. per square inch 
on the exterior. On the other hand, if the solid disk, e/-//-/?, be first convert- 
ed into a ring .by boring, and be then «-ut through, it will ])r()bal)ly be found to 
a])solutely close up, to a limited extent (see arrows); and although we have never 
measured this force?, the simple fact of its existence is all that is required for an 
argununit ; and the spectacle is presented of two enormous masses of metal, 
either contiguous or separated by very narrow neutral limits, tlie one macs 
strained powerfully in one direction, tlie other in an opposite direction; and 
occurring, as this does, at the very critical point of the termination of the bore 
(the point of operation of a severe transverse strain), it cannot but be very inju- 
rious in its eltects. 

It is the object «)f the proposed plan to avoid these contlietiug strains ; and 
this, it is thought, may be accomplished by allowing the core-barrel to pass en- 
tirely through the body of the gun, alhnving a projecting mass of metal from tlie 
breech sutlieient only for the accommodation of the core-barrel, and thit-k enough 
to furnish a bottom for the bore in cocding by Avatcr. 

It is believed, hoAVCvcr, that the improvement will not end here. As the 
bore will now extend throughout the entire length of the gun, the breech end 
must be closed; and by inserting a Avrought-inm or steel breecli-serew Avith a V 
or diuible Y thread, and provided Avith a gas-cheek to cover the .joint, a means 
will be furnished for a judicious distribution of the strains of discharge. In the 
case of the solid breech, for example, it is clear that there is no other than a lon- 
gitudinal strain brought to bear upon it (if we except a compressiA'C strain in pro- 
longation of the bore, and a transverse strain ahmg the line O N), and unfortu- 
nately both the longitudinal and transvcirse strains arc opci-ating more or less 
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directly tliroiigh the lines of weakness previously tlescribed. Now, in the case 
of the hollow hreech, supposing it to bo closed by .a Y- thread breech-screw, as in 
Pig. II., Plate XXXII., the pressure of powder-gases upon the bottom of the 
bore (say 4,000,000 lbs.), instead of constituting altogether a longitudinal strain, 
is resolved into two components — by the medium of the inclined faces of the 
breech -scrcAV — one of which remains longitudinal, while the other becomes tan- 
gential, which latter is just such a strain as the breech is well calculated to 
withstand ; and by acting thus entirely in sympathy with the hollow portion of 
the gun, the transvei-se strain along O N is also reduced. 

Experiments arc about being set on foot having in view tlie practical eluci- 
dation of some of these important points, but, whatever tlic result of these experi- 
ments, I earnestly renew my recommendation that efforts be made to procure as 
speeclilj-^ as possible a cast-iron rifle of large calibre constructed on the Rodman 
principle, believing that we now possess the means — through an unobjectionable 
system of projectiles and rifling and a good quality of powder — of subjecting such 
a gun to a fair trial, and that thus for the first time we shall be able to obtain a 
fair and crucial test of the merits of cast-iron for heavy rifled ordnance. 
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EXPEIilMENTS AT SANDY HOOK, Jf. Y. H., WITH AN 8-IXCH IIIFLE COXVERTED, 
ON THE TALLISER PLAN, FROM A 10-INCH RODMAN SMOOTH-BORE 
GUN. — PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENTS DURING 1874. 



All niiavoidablo delay in the publication of the foregoing report enables iiie 
to add brief mention of experiments with our expansive projectiles during the 
l)a8t few months, and of the satisfactory proof of an 8-incli rifle in which these 
projectiles were used. 

The Ordnance Board of 1872 recommended that a number of experimental 
rifles of hirge calibre, both breech and muzzle loading, be procured and tested. 
Among these may be iiieiitioiied the following : 

1. The Woodbridge muz/le-loading rifle, consisting of a steel tube wrapped 
with steel wire, trapezoidal in cross-section, and cemented or " brazed " in a 
bronze bath. The necessary " plant " for the construction of a 12-ineh gun of this 
character has been completed, and it is exx)ectcd that a 9-inch rifle will soon be 
in progress. The contemplated weight of the 12-iiicli gun is about 70,000 
pounds. 

2. The 12-iiicli Hitchcock muz/le-loading rifle, Avhich is intended to be built 
up of wronght-iron disks, hollow, bevelled, and AYclded together. . Preparations 
in progress. Oontcniplatcd weight, 70,000 pounds. 

3. The 12-inch Thompson breech-loading rifle, having a cast-iron body, thin 
steel tube, and a rolling brcccli-block impinging against a cam. This gun will 
be finished in a few weeks, and will Avcigli about 80,000 pounds. 

4. The 0-iiiuh Sutcliftc breech-loading rifle, consisting of a cast-iron body, 
thick steel tube, steel brecch-scrcw and eccentrically-pivoted breech-block. 
This gun is completed and is now undergoing trial. Its weight is 45,000 
pounds, and it has been constructed with a view to increasing its calibre up to 
10 inches, if deemed desirable. 

5. Four muzzle-loading rifles, to be constructed from 10-inch Kodman 
smooth-bore guns, by the insertion of wrouglit-iron and steel tubes, on various 
accepted plans. Of these four guns, one 8-inch wrought-iron lined gun has been 
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finished and proved; one 0-iiieli gun, of similur conatru(?tion, is liniHltcd and 
awaiting proof; and an 8-ineh stecl-liiicd gun lias just been coniploted. The 
remaining gun will be steel-lined and of 0-iiieh calibre. 

Pending the construction of these guns — in order that no unnecessar}^ delay 
should be incurred — it was deemed important to settle upon the character of the 
powder to be used in their proof, and a scries of experiments was accordingly 
instituted having in view the attainment of this end. Some years previously the 
Ordnance Departnuuit had fixed upon a standard of Mannnoth powder, which 
was considered at the time to give satisfactory results ; but the attention of 
Colonel Ben't (now Chief of Ordnance) having been called to powder of rcgulai* 
polyhedral granulaticm, he v,'as led to believe that the regularity of the grain 
(necessarily resulting in great uniformitv of gravimetric density in the cart- 
ridges) would lead to uniformity of ignition, infianiinati(m, and combustion, and 
that therefore improved results would probably mark the introduction of such a 
l)owder for use in our large guns. In the meantime, some extraordinary results 
had been obtained with perforated cake-powder, but its manufacture was 
attended witli much difficulty and expense. It was generally considered that 
l)erforated hexagonal prisms would be the most practical form in which to use 
such powders. Eor the manufacture of this, however, no facilities were then at 
hand.* The introduction of powder of " hexagonal " granulation facilitated the 
solution of the problem, and the results obtained were considered so satisfactory 
as to lead to its adoption for the experimental rifles, and, in fact, for all our guns 
of large calibre. 

These experiments with po^vder were conducted in the 15-inch smooth-bore 
gun, and in the 12-inch, 10-inch, and 8-inch rifles, and the result has been the 
selection of a powder which is considered well adapted to the 15-inch smooth- 
bore gun and to rifles of 8-inch, 9-inch, and 10-inch calil)re. It is C(msidered 
])robable that rifles above a calibre of ten inches should employ a somewhat 
denser powder ; so that before the proof of the experimental 12-inch rifles is 
commenced further tests of ])0^vder will ])robably be made. Many of the results 
of these experiments I have alread^^ given, but during the j)ast few months some 
additional firing has occurred at Fort Monroe, chiefly with the 8-inch rifle. Eor 
the test of these experimental powders the new projectile has been exclusively 
employed ; behaving (according to the reports of Colonel Baylor) with infallible 
uniformity, and giving entire satisfaction. The limited financial resources of 
the Department have restricted all these experiments to very narrow limits, and 

* Tiio Ordnance Department lias now n pvcss in operution, iuul is manufacturing a supply of por- 
.i.)r.itt'(l prisjiiiitic powder tor experimental j>urposcs. 
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no iiKnv; liiino been done than was deonied alHolutel}'^ noce.ssaiy. It proved 
fortunate, indeed, that the exi)eriments with powder were so qiiiekly and satis- 
faetorily settled, and that experiments with projoctihis were not called for at all. 
it is worthy of reniark that, since the first preliminary experinieuts Avitli the 
.'J-ineh lield gun, little oppi)rtunity lias been afforded for experimenting witli 
these iirojectiles, except such as was indirectly provided throngli these tests of 
l)owder. Changes of form, dimensions, and material were therefore made cau- 
tiously ; aiul while some improvement has undoubtedly been effected, yet, from 
first to last, the ])rojectilcs have given never-failing satisfaction, and it is difficult 
to conceive ^vherein a greater degree of perfection is now to be attained. Experi- 
ments with the <S-in<;h rifle at I'ort Monroe show that with cluirges of 35 pounds 
of H(i xag(uial powder, and projectiles of 170 pounds, an averag(i nmzzle velocity 
of 1,470 feet per sec(wid may be counted upon, and that witli projectiles of 190 
pounds and the same charge avo may expect an a^ t^rage velocity of 1,420 feet. 

The following are the results of two series of experiments with our new 
l)owder and i)r()jectiles : 

TAI^JjIii A-\ J. 
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A marked degree of uniformity lias cliaracterized the trial of eacli particu- 
lar lot of powder, and the x>ressures and velocities have generally horne a proper 
correlation, the inconsistencies being so trifling as to he fairly considered acci- 
dental. Having determined by those tests the quality of each lot of powder, the 
manufacturer ^vas apprised of the result, and requested to duplicate the particu- 
lar lot selected. It Aras found that this powder could be more easily and exactly 
duplicated by the manufacturer tlum could the old style of mammoth granula- 
tion. In this manner, a satisfactory grade of powder having been deterniinod 
upon, a quantity was procured for tlio proof of the experimental guns. The 
first fcAV hundred barrels, uuiuufactured in lots of fifty barrels each, have now 
been tested in the 8-inch converted rifle at Sandy Hook; and wliile all tbo 
poAvder must be regarded as good, and most of tlie lots are up to the standard, in 
tAvo or three instances they fall a little short, so that out of the first thousand 
barrels there may be said to be about tliree grades of poAvder, Avith a difference in 
initial velocity bctAveen each grade of about 20 feet, or say 1,410, 1,430, and 1,450 
feet f(L)r projectiles of 171 lbs. * It should be remarked that these velocities Avere 
obtained from a gun having a length of bore of only 14^ calibres, so that, Avhen 
the gun Avas charged AA^tli 35 pounds of poAA'der, the projectile had but five times 
its OAvn length in front of the cai*tridge in Avliich to accumulate a- elocity. 

I have already alluded to the use of the projectile on Plate XY. in the 
Moffatt breech-loading field-gun, from AA^hicli about one hundred and fifty 
rounds luiA e noAv been fired, preliminary to its final test at Fort Monroe. This 
gun is rifled Avith the same number, Avidtli, and depth of grooves as the Krupp 
gun of similar calibre ; the chamber is also the same, and, being adapted to the 
lead-coated shot, the front bearing band (S, 8, Fig. I., Plate XY.) had to be 
sliiftcd back so that the projectile Avould occupy lU) more than tlie proper spac/C 
in the chamber. About one hundred of these projectiles luiA'^e been fired, proA'- 
ing so superior to the lead-coated shot that Mr. Moflatt has decided to supply 
tlicin for future use in this gun, discarding the lead-coated projectile altogether. 

It AA as on account of this success that the svstem illustrated in Eisr. II,. 
Plate XIX., AA'as adopted for a small experimental SiitclifFe breech-loader of 3.15- 
inch calibre. About one hundred of the projectiles shoAvn in Fig, II. have been 
fired Avitli such uiiA arA ing accuracy and good eft'eet that the same system has 
been adopted by Mr. Moffatt for other exijcrimental guns of his pattern noAV in 
progress. 

The 12-inch Thompson breech-loading rifle Avill have the double chamber 
(Fig. II,, Plate XYIII.), using a COO-lb. projectile, like that shoAA^i in Fig. I., 

* I except one lot, which fell a little short of 1,400 feet when fired during very damp weather. 
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Plate XIX., or on Plate XW Tlie bore, liowevcr, Avill be rifled with but seven 
jfjroeves, the hiiuls, or spaces between any two grooves, being wide enougli to 
admit of two additional <>roove;-* being subsequently (;nt, thus making twenty-one 
in all. The experimental use of seven grooves is the suggestion of Mr. G. Leve- 
rich, Mr. Thomps<»n's eonsulting engineer, who wishes, I believe, to make some 
]»raeti('al experiments respecting the power recpiired to rotate the ])rojectiles by 
firing a few rounds before cutting the balance of the grooves. When all the 
groove:^ are cut, the rifling will resemble tliat given in Table X., except that 
there will be twenty-one grooves instead of twenty-five, and the pitch ^vill be 
uniform instead of a(5celcratiug. This proposed preliminary experiment would, 
in my judgment, be more satisfactory j if the short-ehambered system were 
employed, so that the front bearing band on the projectile could be dispensed 
with. With the short chamber and a moderately accelerating pitch, seven 
grooves might prove sufficient to rotate the shot, although in any event I con- 
sider that a more liberal gas-escape would prove advantageous, and lessen the 
(diance of wedging or binding if a front bearing band of lead be used. 

The 0-incli Sutcliffe brcech-loading gun is rifled and shotted in exact imita- 
tion of the Krupp guns of similar calibre. A few of Gruson's chilled shells, 
such as Krupp uses, have been procured, and some projectiles have been made 
here in good imitation of the Ivrup]). As yet but a dozen rounds have been 
fired, but I question if the practice will prove equal to that of the expansive 
system ; and Krupp having found " leading" of the rifling to bo an irremediable 
evil when eni])loying Icad-eoated projectiles, we shall doubtless tind the same 
difficulty here. After two or three rounds from this gun, thin shavings of lead 
can be scraped oft" the bore with a knife. Apart from the merits of the breecli 
mechanism, which remains to bo tested, I venture to express the conviction, 
strengthened by observation during the past two years, that when this gun is 
bored up to a calibre of 10 inches, as is contemplated, if it be rifled on the plan 
given in either Table III, or X., and chambered and shotted according to either 
of the plans on Plate XIX., the resulting practieo will ])rove in every respoot 
superior to that of the lead-coated system. 

The 8-ineli rifle wliieh has recently been tested at Sandy Hook is " eon- 
verted" from a 10-inch Kodman gun, on the plan of Major Palliser, by the in- 
sertion of a coiled and reinforced wrought-iron tube held in position by a muzzle- 
collar. As will be seen by the report of the Ordnance Board, herewith 
appended, the proof of this gun is considered eminently satisfactory, and is no 
less a vindication of the excellence of our improved system of jirojectiles and 
rifling than of the merits of the gun itself. 
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The lining of cast-iitm guns with rifietl tubes of otlier material is cliiefly 
valuable, in my ox)iniou, as a system of conversion ^>a' se which aftbrtls us the 
only practicable means of utilizing our otIler^vise comparatively worthless smooth- 
bores; and although in some cases strength may be added, yet the mere gain in 
strengtli over a simi»le cast-iron gun of equal weight and calibre would not, in 
my opinion, justify the expenditure* The action of our projectiles has proved 
so easy upon the soft wrought-iron bore that it is probable we could successfully 
convert our 10-inch guns by simply introducing, without reboring the gun, a tube 
of bronze one inch in thickness (say phosphoric bronze, since hardness would be 
in this case a more essential quality than strength). With a bronze tube the 
chances of success would be increased by rifling it according to the plan recom- 
mended in Table III. of my report, whereby the work of rotation would bo dis- 
tributed to good advantage throughout the bore.f Holland had but i)artial suc- 
cess in this direction, not from the want of strength in the guns, but from the 
mashing and scoring of the tubes, resulting from the use of the studded x)rojeetile 
— the same cause which limits the serviceability of the English converted guns to 
one hundred and eighty rounds, although firing less than half the weight of shot 
and less than one-third the powder employed in the 8-ineh rifle at Sandy Hook, 
where the use of the double-lipped expansive projectile, as at Fort Monroe, has 
given unqualitied satisfaction, and contributed very materially to tlie success of 
the experiment. 

The subjoined ofiicial repoi-t of this trial I will preface with the following 
brief summary : 

The gun to be proven was originally a 10-inch Rodman smooth-bore, manu- 
factured at the South Boston foundry in 186G, and inspected and proved by my- 
self; density of the metal, 7.2722; tenacity, 32,369 pounds per square inch; ini- 
tial tension, 12,000 pounds ; and was converted on the plan of Major Palliser. 
The tube was manufactured and finished by Sir William Armstrong, and was 

* The wrought-irbn tube has the merit of lessening the chanees of an explosive burst. The" steel tube, 
it of good and homogeneous metal, undoubtedly adds strength to the structure ; but for such tubes we 
should have to rely upon foreign manufacturers. A wrought-iron tube, reinforced, as far as the position 
of the trunnions, with a light steel jacket, inserted from the muzzle and held in position by a small screw 
f)asslng through the breech, or inserted from the rear, having a shoulder, and secured by a large breech- 
screw, would, I believe, constitute the best available system for the same amount of money, and one within 
tha manufacturing resources of our own country. 

f Thus, our old bronze might be utilized, as well as our old guns, and an end put to the pious fi'aud 
of citizens who petition Congress for old guns wherewith to erect monuments to the memory of our de- 
parted heroes, but who afterwards find it convenient to sell the gift for what it will bring as scrap in the 
market, and with the proceeds ornament their town squares and cemeteries with cenotaphs of stone. 
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insei-tetl and rifled at the West Point foundry, 3^. Y. The " play" of the tube 
in the cast-iron body of tlie gun was something over one-hundredth of an ineh ; 
thickness of tlie tube, 2.75 inches. 

Wlien thus altered, the gun, which had been previously without preponder- 
ance, ^y^lH licavy at the muzzle, the counter-preponderance at the face of the 
breech being 450 pounds. This was controlled by temporary expedients. In all 
future guns of this class this difficulty will jirobably be remedied by reducing the 
trunnions from 10 inches, their present diameter, to 8 inches ; removing the 
metal ecccntricallv, so as to bring forward the axis of the trunnions one inch ; 
then restoring the diameter to 10 inches by applying eccentric Av rought-iron rings, 
so that the axis of the trunnions is again advanced until it passes through the 
centre of gravity of the gun. Thus, tlie trunnion beds of the carriage will require 
no alteration. 

The gun was mounted upon a temporary wooden platform, and five rounds 
were tired, Avitli charges of 20 pounds to 25 pounds of powder, and projectiles of 
100 pounds to 173 pounds. This proved insulficient to set out the tube, and the 
bore showed no cliangc. 

Seven additi<mal rounds were tired Avitli battering charges of 35 pounds of 
powder and projectiles of 173 pounds, aftei- Avliicli the tube was found to have 
been set out against the cast-iron Avails, and sonu^thing ov(!r, the greatest diame- 
ter of the bore being S.007 inches at the seat of the charge and at the position of 
maximum pressure. 

After tliirty-ciglit additicmal rounds, thirty of which were with projectiles 
of 18() lbs., the greatest eulargement was found to be 0.002 inch at the seat of 
the charge, and 0.003 inch at the seat of the i)rojectilc, where the tube was not 
vet fullv set out, 

roui-tcen rounds were next lired with an experimental projectile of the 
wedging class, weighing 165 lbs., the use of which, as it gave dissatisfaction, was 
disconthmed. The greatest enlargement during these fourteen rounds was found 
to be 0.007 inch about the base of projectile and at the position of maximum 
pressure. 

Fift}' additional rounds were then tired with the usual battering charge of 
35 lbs. and projectiles of 171 lbs., and the additional enlargement was 0,001 inch, 
at a position 36 to 40 inches from the bottom of the bore, Avliere the tube was 
not yet set out, its interior diameter at this point being 7.997 inches. 

Sixty-three rounds Avere uoav fired, fifty Avith projectiles of 187 lbs., giving 
no additional enlargement at the scat of the charge or projectile, but setting 
out the tube about 0.002 inch, a little bevond the axis of the trunnions. 
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One hundred additional rounds with projectiles of 171 lbs. showed a further 
enlargement of 0.002 inch at the seat of maximum pi-essure, about 24 inches from 
bottom of bore. 

One hundred additional rounds, with the same charges and projectiles, pro- 
duced a further enlargement of 0.003 inch at the position of maximuni pres- 
sure. 

Another series of one hundred rounds caused an additional enlargement of 
0.004 inch at the position of maximuni pressure. 

A fiii-tlier record of forty-seven rounds completed a grand total of live 
hundred and thirteen rounds, with a maximum enlargement of only 0.018 inch, 
estimated from the twelfth round ; or, deducting the enlargement due to the use 
of fourteen wedging projectiles, the total enlargement due to four hundred and 
eighty-four battering charges may be set down at 0.011 inch. 

The entire record of five hundred and thirteen rounds was apparently insuf- 
ficient to "set out" the tube (2.75 inches thick) much in advance of the trun- 
nions, and so slight was the wear of the projectiles in the bore that, except at 
the position of lieaAy pressures, the bore shows no appreciable enlargement, 
while the edges of the grooves remain sharp and well defined throughout. 

Before the completion of the record, a number of shots were fired for range, 
accuracy, etc., and every flight was smooth and perfect beyond criticism. The 
range at twenty degrees elevation was not ascertained ; but the accuracy at a 
mile was considered highly satisfactory, especially in view of imperfect facilities 
for laying the gun, muzzle j>reponderance, unstable platform, etc. 

A novel and economical feature in the proof of this gun, was the introduc- 
tion upon the ground of the necessaiy facilities for firing the same shot two or 
more times, as might be required. This was effected by attaching the sabots by 
a screw-thread (see plates) to the base of the projectile, and procuring a supply 
of spare sabots. Upon recovering a projectile from the butt, it could at any time 
be placed in a clamp, a Avi'cnch applied, the old sabot removed and a new one 
screwed on ; then cleaning and lacquering the shot, to keep it from rusting in the 
sea-air, it was as good as new. 

This firing completes a record of over one tlioumnd rounds with the double- 
lipped expansive projectile — an ordeal far more severe tlian any mere service re- 
(;ord of like extent. The firing embraces several series of experiments with 
powder, and in many instances excessive weights of shot have been employed. 
Yet we may fairly consider the record as Avithout a blemish, and as showing for 
our system of projectiles and rifling a degree of jjerfection never before attained 
in the history of rifled cannon. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD ON EXPERIMENTAL RIFLED GUNS. 



8-INCH RIFLE NO. 1. 

report of the tria.l of an 8-inch rifle converted from a 10-lnch cast-iron 
smooth-bore rodman gun by lining with a coiled wrought- 
iron tube inserted from the muzzle. 

Ordnance Office, War Department, > 
Washington, October 9, 1874. J 

Sir : I have the honor to rccoiiiiiiciid that a Board of Ordnance Officers he 

convened in the city of New York on the 21st of October, instant, or as soon 

thereafter as practicable, for the consideration of such ordnance subjects, and the 

trial of such of the experimental guns prepared under the " act of June 6, 1872," 

as may be submitted to it by the Chief of Ordnance, to whom its reports shall be 

made. 

The following-named officers are respectfully recommended for detail : 

Major jS. Crispin^ Ordnance Department. 

Major T. J. Trcadwell^ Ordnance Department. 

Major T, G. Baylor., Ordnance Department. 

Captain Oeo, W. JIcKcc, Ordnance Department, as Becorder. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. V. Benet, 
JBri^adier- General, Chief of Ordnance. 

The Hon. The Secretary op War. 



Special Orders ) War Department, Adjutaxt-General's Office, ) 

No. 221. f Washington, October 10, 1874. ) 

{Extract. ) 

0. A Board, to consist of 

Major S. Crispin, Ordnance Department, 

Major T. J. Treadwell, Ordnance Department, 

Major T. G. Baylor, Ordnance Department, 
and Captain Geo. W. McKee, Ordnance Department, as Recorder, is appointed to meet in New York 
City, N. Y., on the 21st day of October, 1874, or as soon thereafter as practicable, for the eonsidera- 
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tion of such ordnance subjects, and the trial of such of the experimental guns prepared under the 
"act of June 6, 1873," as may be submitted to it by the Chief of Ordnance, to whom its i-eports will 
be made. 

By order of the Secretary of Wai' : 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Adjutant General. 



TJ. S. Ordnance Agency and 1Sb\\ York Arsenal, > 
^fEW York City, Jaimary 9, 1875. ] 

General : I have the honor to traiiSDiit herewith the report of the Board 

on Experimental Guns, etc., of the trial of the 8-incli converted rifle Iso. 1, 

accompanied by tlie recommendations of the Boai d. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. Crispin, 

Brevet- Colonel TJ. 8. A,^ Major of Ordnance, 

President of the Board. 

Brigadier-General S. V. Benet, 

Chief of Ordnance .1 TJ. JS. A., Washington, I). C. 

The Board on Heavy Rifled Ordnance, instituted by tlie War Department 
under the act of Congress of June 6, 1872, for the selection of breech-loading and 
muzzle-loading rifled ordnance for experiments and tests, recommended, among 
other experiments, as follows : 

That in order to test the system of gnn-conversioiis by lining Avitli Avrouglit-iron or steel tubes 
(as brought to the notice of the Board in a communication addressed to the Chief of Ordnance by 
Major S. Crispin, and referred to the Board by the Ordnance Department), four 10-inch smooth-bore 
Rodman guns be conyerted to muzzle-loading rifles, using two calibres ; two of the guns to have a 
cahbre of not less than 8 inches, and two to have a calibre of not more than 9 inches. And, further, 
that two of the guns be converted by tubing from the rear, and two by tubing from the front ; tlie 
character of the metal lining, whether of steel or wrought iron, and the other details of conversion, to 
be determined by the War Department. 

The principal considerations which induced the Board to recommend these 
tests are found, it is believed, in the following extracts from a communication 
addressed by Major S. Crispin to the Chief of Ordnance, under date of June 12, 
1872 : 

In recent interviews witli some of the members of the permanent Board of Engineers of the 
United States Army, my attention has been forcibly called to the subject of the utilization of our 
existing granite casemate sea-coast defences by the replacement of their present smooth-bore arma- 
ment by the introduction of rifled guns of the highest power which these works, from their capacity, 
will admit of being applied, and which armament will also be of adequate power for many other posi- 
tions not needing our heavier calibres of 10-inch and 12-inch rifles. The enormous cost of these 
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works, aiul the necessity of their utilization by the iutroduetiou of an urraament not too bulky for 
their construction — effective against iron-clads, as at lu-esont constructed — to replace their present low 
powei-, 8-incli and 10-iiich smooth-bores and others, and motives of economy, should lead, in my judg- 
ment, to experiuicnts witli a view of determining if conversion (already successfully inaugurated in 
the English service) of our cast-iron smooth-bores to rifles of greatly increased power cannot be satis- 
factorily nuide in our service, thus utilizing both guns and casemates. 

The recommendations of the Armament Board of 18G7, restricting our cilibres to 10-incli and 12- 
inch for rifles, provide only for works of a eapacit}' for their introdnction ; l^ut as rifled ordnance, at 
least as low iis 8 inches, can be effoctnally used against iron-clads, this question of utilization of exist- 
ing works inade(iuate for our standard calibres receives additional importance. Considering that 
General Hodman, in his i)lans for heavy ordnance, eontcmpljited an excess of strength for practical 
use, and knowing that Eiighmd has already converted over five hundred 71-cwt. smooth-bores, and 
has one huiulred more now under way at Elswick {primd facie evidence of success), it Avould seem 
that we would be warranted in undertaking tlie expei'iment of the conversion of a 10-inch smooth-bore 
Iiodman gun ijito a rifle of a calibre of either, say, 8-inch or 8K-inch, the exact calibre to be deter- 
mined by a thorough examination and consideration of data, and the formation of a mature judgment 
as to what should be the maximum bore consistent with a safe and durable converted gun. 

The general principles of conversion proposed — the lining of the bore with a tube — it will be 
renicml)ered, was recommended for 10-inch and 12-incli experimental rifles by the Ordnance Board of 
18G8. 

This experiment, preliminary to those proposed by the Board of 1868, to line a 10-inch and 12- 
inch rifle, would, at a moderate cost, throw considerable light upon this subject, and is another reason 
for its being undertaken. 

Tlie decision of the Board on Heavy Rifled Ordnance, in this regard, having 
T)een approved, two 10-inch smooth-bore cast-iron Rodman guns were converted 
hy lining them with wronght-iron coiled tubes, inserted at the muzzle, one to an 
8-inch rifle and the other to a 9-inch rifle, and Avere placed at the disposal of the 
Board on Experimental Guns, etc., by the Chief of Ordnance, under date of 
October 22, 1874, and with instructions to fire five hundred rounds, as contem- 
plated by tlie " Board on Rifling and Tenting, etc.," convened under orders of 
the Department uiulcr date of March 29, 1873. 

Eive liundred and thirteen rounds have been fired from the 8-inch rifle so 
converted, up to the date of this report, under the supervision of the Board. 

GUN. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE 8-I5fCH GUX. — (Plate I.) 

The gun is essentially composed of tAvo parts, the original 10-inch smooth- 
bore, bored up to an interior diameter of 13.5 inches, and a lining tube of coiled 
Avrouglit-iron (Avelded), the breech of which, to a distance of 32.5 inches, being a 
double tube — the outer one shrunk on to the inner — the former, hoAVCA'cr, having 
the same exterior diameter as the inner tube at the muzzle end. 
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A screw-collar, h (Plate I.}, prevents the tube from being thrust for ward at 
the muzzle by the compression of its metal bj rej)eated liringa* The bottom of 
the tube is closed by a Avrought-iron base or cup. 

The dimensions of the finished bore of the cast-iron body, and the exterior 
dimensions of the inserted wrought-iron tube, are given in the accompanying 
Table Ko. 3. It will be seen that play between the cast-iron body and the tube 
does not exceed 0.0105 inch for a length of 32 inches at the breech end, and 0.009 
inch for the remainder of its length. The tube was adjusted to the cast-inm body 
with great care, especially to ensure its breech end being closely in contact with 
the cast iron. After its insei-tion, it was secured at the muzzle by the screw- 
collar above mentioned. The venting is the ordinary copper bushing, the old 
vent being closed by a wrought-iron screw-plug. 

A screw-plug, c (Plate I.), is inserted to prevent the tube from turning. The 
rifling consists of fifteen grooves and lands (equal), with an uniform twist of one 
turn in forty feet. Additional details will be found in the drawings, Plate I. 

The weight of the gun and tube complete is 16,100 pounds. 

CARRIAGE. — {Plate II.) 

The gun is mounted on the ordinaiy service 10-inch wrought-iron carriage 
for the service of our 10-inch smooth-bore cannon in casemate. It consists of 
the ujjper carriage and chassis, the total weight being about 6,000 pounds. The 
axis of the gun is 7 feet above the surface of its wooden platform. The upper 
carriage, consisting of two check-pieces connected by its transoms, has attached 
the box-clamp and friction-plates of the recoil-check. The only changes in its 
construction are the ones necessitated by the modes adopted for checking recoil 
and for elevating and depressing the gun. 

The following descriptions in addition to Plate II. set forth these changes : 
The recoil is checked by friction, using a device illustrated in Plate II. 
The principle of this check is as follows : 

The simple friction of two small plates acting in contact witli the upper and lower surfaces of a 
single broad wrought-iron rail, extending midway between the chassis rails nearly the length of the 
carriage, combined with the increased resistance afforded by a slight wedge-shape given to the latter, 
afford the power for absorbing the recoilT 

Tliis apparatus is secured, it will be seen, to the front of the chassis by a transom, taking the 
place and position of the front hurters, and a plate bolted to it on top, between which the friction- 

* Or by the reaction of the tube against the bottom of the bore, and the forward pull and friction of 
the projectile on the rifling. — J. G. B. 
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rail passes, free to move to the front longitudinally. Its position with respect to the other parts of 
the ciirriagc and chassis is cJeurly shown by tlie drawings. It is secured at the rear end by a rod 
attached to a rubber or steel spring. When the recoil of the ui)per carriage ceases, the strain on the 
" friction-rail " is at an end, but the elasticity of the " rail " reacts, and if it was rigidly attached at 
either end a tendency to buckle would evidently exist, and destroy it as a recoil check. This was 
found a serious imperfection in the multi-rail compressor. It will be seen that this defect does not 
exist in the present arningcmcnt. 

The front end of the " rail " is free to move to the front, as it is not rigidly fastened to the front 
luirtcr transom of the chassis, and as it has a flexible attachment at the other or near end, afforded 
by the rubber or steel si)ring. 

The box-cljimp, with its friction-plates and screw, is shown by the drawings; also it is shown 
in position (with all its parts assembled) Avhen the gnn is ready for liring. It is behoved, it may 
be stated in this connection, that by employing a simple automatic device to turn the scrcAV 
tlirougli a given arc, commencing to act at the time when the upper carriage is almost into 
battery, a decided improvement will result; especially will this provide for any neglect of gun- 
ners to tighten the clamp before firing, and thus avoid the possibility of tlie check ever being in 
a condition not to act when the gun is fired. 

For elevating and depressing, two circular-toothed arcs, having their centres 
at the axis of the trunnions (one on each side), are attached to the gun. A 
wrought-iron axle passing through the check-plates has at one end a liand-Avheel. 
By simple multiplied gearing, power is transmitted to the toothed segments (sec 
Plate II.) This arrangement admits of 20° of elevation and 14° of dcin-cssion.* 

The means for loading and running the gun and carriage in and out of bat- 
tery and traversing, remain unchanged from the original systems of 10-inch 
smooth-bore carriages. The ordinary service pintle and strengthened pintle 
transom (2 inches thick) were used in the experiments. 

rLATFOllM.f 

The details of the wooden platform used are given in Plate YI. 
The carriage complete weighs about 6,000 pounds; the upper carriage 
Avoighs 2,500 pounds, and the chassis 3,500 pounds. 

rowDEii. — (Plate Y.) 
The experiments at Port Monroe during the Avinter of 1872 and spring of 
1873, with what is known as hexagonal-grained powder, manufactured by 
Messrs. E. I. Du Pont & Co., Wilmington, Del., demonstrated the superiority 
of this powder for heavy ordnance, giving low maximum pressures and satisfac- 
tory velocities, with great uniformity in its action. One of the samples tested, 

* It was only used durhig the last rounds. — Hoard. 

I A few heavy timbers judiciously assembled and embedded in the sand. Plato omitted J. G. B. 
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designated by the uiaimfacturers as E. Y., was selected as the standard for guns 
of 8-iuch and 9-inch calibres.* 

The uniformity in size of grain, and their particular polyhedral shape, on- 
sure great uniformity in the position and size of the numerous interstices in the 
niake-up of the charges, and thus ensure, with an uniformity of density in 
grain, a high degree of uniformity in pressures and velocities for given charges 
of powder and weights of projectiles. The above is confirmed, it is believed, by 
the results shown in Table 'No. 1 of this report. 

The powder used in the experiments was composed of the United States 
standard proiiortions for its different ingredients, and liad a siiccific gravity of 
1.7511. Its shape, dimensions, and weight of grains are given in Plate Y. 

The cartridge bags were made allowing a windage of .85 inch, the material 
used being woollen serge. The friction primers were imide at Erankford Arsenal, 
and proved of excellent quality. 

PROJECTILES. — {Plates III. (uhI IY.)t 

The projectiles used in the experiments were elongated cast-iron corcd-sliot, 
with soft metal bases, to take the grooves and ensure rotation. Two kinds were 
employed (Butler and Arrick) ; see Table No. 1. Their description will be found 
attached to Plates III. and lY. 

It will be seen (Tables I^os. 1 and 2) that four hundred and ninety-seven 
Butler and sixteen Arrick were fired during the trials. t The shapes and general 
characteristics are shown in Plates III. and lY. The Aveiglits used will be 
found in Table ]S\). 1. 

* Fourteen oliurges, \\\t\\ 100 pounds of E. V. licxagoiiiil-gi'aiiicJ powder iuid 450-pouud yliot, in 
tlie 15-inch gun, g.ive a mean maximum pressure of 18,9G4 pounds, and a mean initial velocity of 
1,504 feet. Three charges, using 120 pounds E. V. hexagonal-grained powder and 450-pound shot, gave 
a mean maximum pressure of 22,000 pounds and a mean initial velocity of 1,696 feet. One 450-pound 
shot, with 125-pound charge, gave a maximum pressure and velocity, the former 22,000 pounds and the 
latter 1,735 feet, Seven rounds from an 8-ineh wrouglit-iron rifle, with 35-pound charges and an average 
weight of projectile of 168| pounds, gave a mean maximum pressure of 29,714 pounds and a mean 
initial velocity of 1,470 feet. — Board, 

t The " Butler " projectile it is unnecessary to describe. The " Arrick " [" Eureka " (" Stafford ")J 
projectile failed to give satisfaction, and a description of it is deemed unimportant. Plates III. and 
IV. therefore omitted. — J. G. B. 

J i'lrings were suspended with the Arrick projectiles after sixteen rounds ; the lot of fifty presented 
f(ir experiments and tests being judged by the Board, in view of the results obtained with the sixteen 
rounds fired, as too imperfect to warrant further trials with them. It has since been reported to the 
Board that the details of this projectile have been modified in some respects, and that the results with ii 
wore more satisfactory. — Hoard. 
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The Butler projectile worked smoothly and unifoi-mlj, fully taking the 
grooves,* and giving general satisfaction. 

EXPERIMENTS A>^D TESTS. 

Trials were first made with charges of poAvder varying from twenty to 
thirty pounds, and with projectiles varying from one hundred and fifty-seven to 
one hundred and seventy-three pounds, to note resulting i)re8sures and velocities 
and the effects on the gun, and were preliminary to the uses of thirty-five-pound 
charges, the weight selected for the test of tlie gun for endurance. A record of 
these firings is given in Table 5fo. 2. Satisfactory results having been attained 
(see Table Xo. 2), experiments were then commenced for testing the endurance 
of the gun, using thii-ty-five-pound cliarges. Four hundred and ninety-eight 
rounds were fired with this charge, and six rounds with a charge of thirty 
pounds, (joinpleting a record of five hundred and four rounds. The results of 
these firings are given in Table Xo. 1. 

It will be seen that five hundred and thirteen rounds in all have been fired 
fVoni the gun. The velocities were taken with the Le Boulenge chronograph. 
The Rodman pressure-plug, placed in the cartridge-bag, was used for ascertain- 
ing the maximum pressures. The calculated energy of a mean weight of pro- 
jectile 173.7 pounds with tliirty-five-ponnd charge shows a power about equal to 
the wrouglit-iron 8-inch English service rifle ; and, as it was believed that the 
length of the bore would enable us to advantageously burn but little, if any, 
more powder, a charge of thirty-five pounds was fixed as a maximum in the 
tests. Tlic mean maxinmm pressure with battering charges, it will be seen, was 
31,282 pounds. The necessary repairs of proof-butt, the delays in the procure- 
ment of projectiles, etc., and the limited and imperfect character of our facilities 
at command, are causes which prevented an earlier conij)letion of these experi- 
ments than December 23, 1874. 

The gun was as a rule washed out, star-gauged, and otherwise examined at 
the end of each day's firing. 

ACCURACY. — {Plate YIII.)t 

Before concluding the series of five hundred and thirteen rounds, it was 
desired to make some experiments to test the accuracy of the system of rifling 
and projectiles ; accordingly, a board target, tAventy by forty feet, was erected 

* The majovity of these shots were recovered and examined. — Board. 

t Frpm Table No. 7 a target may he plotted. Plate VIII. is therefore omitted. — J. (j. li. 
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exactly one mile (1,760 yards) from the gun, and commencing with the four 
hundred and sixty-sixth round, on December 22, 1874, thirteen consecutive shots, 
using thirty-five-pound charges, were placed in the target, thus concluding the 
record of that day's firing. The details of this day's firing are given in Table 
Ko. 7, and the accompanying target plotting (Plate YIII.) shows the accuracy 
attained. 

Considering the appliances used for training and sighting the gun, and other 
circumstances attending the trial, this record must be considered highly satisfac- 
tory. The remarkably small horizontal deviations afford indisputable evidence 
of the serviceable condition and good character of the rifling, and of the satis- 
factory action and accuracy of the projectiles. 

EFFECTS ON THE GUX. 

The attached table of enlargements (Table ^o. 4) shows as follows : 
After the first five rounds the star-gauging indicated no sensible enlarge- 
ment of the bore, shoAving that the play allowed in the construction between the 
tube and cast-iron body had not yet been obliterated, and that the tube was not 
yet set out firmly against the cast-iron walls ; seven additional rounds, using 
battering charges, firmly set the tube in its position. The enlargements by sub- 
sequent firings are given in the table, and it mil be seen that after five hundred 
and thirteen rounds the maximum increase of bore was 0.040 inch a1; 22 inches 
from the bottom. 

By deducting the play of the tube at that point we have only an actual 
maximum enlargement, due to the total five hundred and thii-teen rounds, of 
0.0295 inch. These results are especially satisfactory, as an official repoi-t of 
European experiments with a converted system (8-inch rifle) gave, in a case 
brought to the notice of the Board, a maximum enlargement of 0.06 inch, after 
only one hundred and sixty odd rounds, with projectiles of one hundred and 
fifty pounds and thirty pounds of powder. 

Impressions of the bore taken with gutta-percha (see Plate YII.) show but 
little erosion from the gases, and this and a slight general roughness at the seat 
of the shot are the extent of the damage done to the surface of the bore in the 
entire experiments and tests.* 

This absence of erosion is only to be explained by the action of the soft 
metal base of the projectile, which, before the inertia of the shot is overcome, is 

* English official reports state that one hundred and eighty rounds is the greatest number fired from 
any one gun (eighty-pounder converted) without any injury. — Board. 
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pressed against the lands and fills the grooves, thus dimiuishiiig the normal 
windage to a minimum, and preventing the flow of the gases over the body of the 
projectile. Erosion is a prominent difficulty to be overcome, using non-expanding 
systems of projectiles for muxzle-loading rifles ; and Avhilst their use may reduce 
the pressure to a sliglit extent in comparison with the system tried by us, yet tlie 
absence of guttering and other deteriorations of the bore ensured by the expand- 
ing system, Avitliout abnormal or dangerous pressures, is highly satisfactory. 
The vent shoAvs a maximum enlargement of .24 inch, and a slightly circular 
guttering exists at the exterior surface of the bushing at the surface of the bore. 
Some unimportant weld marks arc discernible on the bore. In other regards 
the gun is wliollj^ sound in condition, and is regarded by the Board as perfectly 
serviceable for any desired additional experiments and tests. 

EFFECTS Oy CARRIAGE. 

During the course of the trials numerous small repairs, such as replacement 
of bolts, etc., had to be made on the carriage, but no injuries requiring extensive 
overhauling occurred, and at the end of the trials its (condition was one of gene- 
ral serviceability. The " recoil-check " performed its work well, and remained 
serviceable to the eiul of the firing. The elevating apparatus Avorked satisfac- 
torily in its limited use, and may, it is believed, be relied upon for elevating and 
depressing and to correct the effects of muzzle preponderance. The mean recoil 
of the upper carriage Avill be found noted in Table Xo. 1. The gun was served 
with the ordinar}^ means and appliances provided for our 8-incli rifles. It was 
mounted on a wooden platform, covered by a wooden casemate for convenience 
in conducting the firings. 

VELOCITIES AND PRESSURES. 

An analysis of the record shows as follows : A mean initial velocity of 1,374 
feet, using battering charges of thirty-five pounds of poAvder, and a shot of one 
hundred and eighty-six pounds,^ the mean maximum pressure being 33,583 
pounds per square inch, and for a shot of one hundred and scA'cnty-one pounds 
a A clocity of 1,419 feet, and a corresponding mean maximum pressure of 30,126 
pounds. ScA enty-eight shots of abcnit the Aveight of the former, and four hundred 
and five shots of about the Aveight of the latter, Avere fired. The mean Aveight 
of all projectiles — using thirty-five pound charges— is 173.7 pounds, aiid.the mean 
Adocities and pressures obtained are, respectively, 1,411 feet and 31,300 pounds. 
The record of firing, from Avhich Table J^o. 1 Avas compiled, shoAVS, taking into 
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consideration yariations in the mannfactnre of different lots of i)Owder, great 
uniformity in pressures for different weights of projectiles, and a perfectly satis- 
factory accord between pressures and eorrespondhig initial relocities, giWng con- 
vincing proof of uniformity in both the action of the poAvder and projectiles. 

STKENGTH OP THE SYSTEM. 

The work performed by this system of gun-construction in these experi- 
ments and tests, it will be seen from the accompanying records, about equals 
that attained by the 8-inch nine-ton rifle of the English service. The intention 
is to secure from our 10-inch smooth-bore system, by conversion, a rifle of at 
least the power attained in these exj)eriments, and of sufficient strength to 
guarantee an adequate endurance for the number of rounds which may be 
deemed necessary the system should stand. 

Tlic principal dimensions of the 10-inch smooth-bore gun arc a total length 
of 136.66 inches, a length of bore of 120 inches, a maxinmni diameter of 32 
inches, a thickness at the breech of 16,66 inclies, and a diameter at the muz/le of 
16.2 inches. As converted on the present plan to an 8-inch rifle (16,160 pounds 
weight), we have a thickness at the breech of 19 inches, a tJiichiess of icalls at 
the maximum diameter of 12 inches, and at the muzzle of 4.1 inches, and a 
length of bore of 117.25 inches. It closely approximates in tliese dimensions to 
the Woolwich 8 -inch gun of nine tons. This latter system is evidently one of 
great strength 2>ci' se ; but in the opinion of the Board in this regard it is more 
than equal to the work required of it, using improved powders giving reduced 
pressures. 

The fact that R L. G. English powders give maximum pressures of 29.8 
tons per square inch, whereas pebble or hexagonal powders reach only a maxi- 
mum pressure of about fifteen tons per square inch (all these kinds were used in 
8-inch rifles, employing the same weight of charge and projectile), shows the 
important changes which have been made in powders as to i)ressures, velocities 
being maintained, and j^oints to the conclusion that gun-constructions lighter in 
weight and not so strong in material as the English system can be successfully 
used to obtain the same power and still have an adequate endurance. 

The fact that a gun is strong enough to withstand B. L. G. powder or its 
equivalent is not so important in our land service with heavy ordnance, as there 
exists no adequate reasons to fear the contingency of the absence, under any cir- 
cumstances for service with our guns, of supplies of large-grained or hexagonal 
powders, or powders possessing their characteristics. 

The special construction tested, the subject of this report, in the use of bat- 
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teriiig cliarf^cs had to endure inaxiiniiin strains (repeated) of say 31,300 pounds 
per square ineli at tlie surfaee of the bore. This would give a strain of say 11,000 
pounds per square inch in a honiogeneons structure on that circumference which 
is noAV tlie interior surface of tlie cast-iron body. 

Even making a considerable allowance for the more compressible nature of 
Avronglit iron over cast iron, it is fair to presume that the cast-iron body at the 
surface of its bore liad not to endure, in the five hundred and odd rounds fired, 
at any fire over one-lialf of its tensile strength (30,000 pounds), and hence the 
inference is warranted that cast iron is entirely adequate to perform the work 
Avhich would bo required of it in resisting tangential strains in 8-incli converted 
guns, constructed as the one tested, using a thickness of tube of 2.75 inches. 

Another inferemse to be draAvn from these experiments and the above views 
is that it is probable — with our superior production of cast iron in this country, 
using the principle of hollow casting and interior cooling, and a strong and 
judicious mode of lining the gun with either steel or wrought iron — that new 
constructions applicable to rifles of 10 inches and 12 inches, and even higher 
calibres, and having the necessary strength and endurance and uniformity of 
endurance required for all the wants and vicissitudes of our sea-coast service, can 
be economically secured. Also, if deemed desirable, that our 15-incli guns can 
probably be converted into durable rifles having a large increase over their 
present powers. 

In this connection it may be noted that it is thought beyond question that 
built-up gun-constructions (rifles), using either steel or wrought-iron tubes for 
the interior and cast-iron for tlie body, are superior in strength (and non-liabil- 
ity to explosive bursting) to homogeneous structures composed entirely of cast 
iron ; aiul hence that the converted systems proposed will have greater endurance 
and safetv than similarlv modelled 8-incli cast-iron rifles. It is also believed 
that built-up gun-constructions, with proper kinds and qualities of metals for the 
interior tubes and the exterior bodies, have a broader margin of safety, from tlie 
separation into parts, in the cases of excessive or long-continued strains, than 
homogeneous structures made in one solid mass and finished from such masses. 

It is inferred from the above considerations and the satisfactory results at- 
tained in our trials that a durable rifle of at least 8-incli calibre, to use full 
battering charges, can be secured hj conversion on the plan tested. Whilst 
expressing confidence in this plan from the results attained, yet the Board deems 
it important to call attention to the fact that more endurance may be obtained 
by other systems of conversion, equally as economical, now in course of prepara- 
tion for test and experiment. 
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EFFECTS AGAINST ARMOB-PLATES. 

The table of comparisons between the 8-iiich couvei'ted and the English 
8-inch nine-ton gun shows that we can calculate on a power from the former 
equal to that of the latter (see Table Xo. 5). The calculations are not carried 
beyond eighteen hundred yards, as at our more important harbor defences a 
greater range than this would not generally be required for their casemated guns, 
which would probably be used in case of attack as powerful auxiliaries to the 
larger calibres of 10-inch and 12-inch rifles. The calculated power against armor- 
plates (unbacked) is at the muzzle a penetration of 8.66 inches ; at six hundred 
yards, 7.87 inches ; at one thousand yards, 7.42 inches ; and at eighteen hundred 
yards 6.75 inches. It is believed that in some of our harbors, where the draught 
of water is comparatively light, guns of this power would have sufficient 
energy to afford by themselves an efficient armament. It may be here stated 
that the nationalities of Europe embrace in their calibres for heavy ordnance as 
low as 7 inches. 

Table 'No. 6 shows that an increase in power from two to three-fold over the 
original smooth-bore 10-incli gun, at ranges varying from one thousand to three 
thousand yards, is gained by the conversion. 

RECOMMENDATIOifS OF THE BOAllD. 

The present armament for om* sea-coast includes for our casemate defences 
twxjlve hundred and ninety-four 10-incli Bodman smooth-bore guns distributed in 
our harbors, as follows : At Portland, Me. ; Boston and 'Ne^y Bedford, Mass. ; New- 
port, B. I, ; Naw York, N. Y, ; Foi-t Delaware, Del, ; Hampton Boads, Ya. ; 
Charleston and Savannah harbors, the forts of the Gulf, and the harbor of San 
Ifrancisco, Oal. 

These guns are worthless for purposes of defence against armor-plated ves- 
sels of modern construction, and the casemates provided for their emplacements 
(which have cost millions of money; are now useless, and demand for their 
utilization either a rearmament of new guns, or that the old ones shall be con- 
verted into rifles of efficient power, to render the casemate batteries powerful 
and efficient auxiliaries to our heavier calibres in barbette ; all to provide effect- 
ive harbor defences. 

Proof that effective and durable guns can be provided by conversion having 
been given by our recent experiments, and conversion affording an undoubted 
economy, it is recommended that the Department ask for liberal appropriations 
to be made to initiate the work of providing converted rifles for already existing 
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Ijerinaiicnt caseiiiated works now useless, as above stated, for the want of effi- 
cient armaments, yet for which appropriations are annually being made. 

The strong assurances afforded by our experiments that additional experi- 
mental guns of the lieavicst calibre now fabricated by civilized nations, con- 
structed on the principle of combining cast-iron with wrought-iron or steel-lining 
tubes, and after judicious and well-matured plans, approved by the Department, 
will, when tested, give successful results, and prove that an effective, durable, 
and economical rifle armament can be secured, leads the Board to submit the 
additional recommendation that Congress be asked to appropriate an adequate 
sum for further experiments and tests, and especially for the manufacture, trial, 
and tests of one 10-inch and one 12-incli experimental rifle, to be constructed in 
accordance with the general plan above suggested. 

S. CRISPIN, 
Brevet- Col. TJ. S. A., Major of Ordnance, 

Presiden t of Board. 
T. J. TREADWELL, 

llajor of Ordnance. 
T. Cx. BAYLOR, 

Major of Ordnance. 
GEO. W. McKEE, 

Captain of Ordnance, 

Mecorder o f Board. 



OKDiN^AisCB Office, January 18, 1875. 
Respectfully submitted to the Secretary of War. 

S. Y. BEMT, 

Bn^adier- General, 

Chief of Ordnance. 



TABLE 

Secords of Firings for Endurance with an 8-inch Erperimmtal Eifle from 



DBSCMPTION OF GUN. 



ovir JTo. 1. 
A rifle converted 
from a lo-in. 
Rodman cast- 
iron smooth-bore 
by lining witli a 
jacketed wro'glit- 
iron coiled tube 
inserted at the 
muzzle. 

Calibre, 8 ins. 

Total length of 
gun, 136.66 ins. 

Length of bore, 
1 17.25 ins. 

Length of rifling, 
107.25 ins. 

Diameter of bore, 
incl'd'g grooves, 
8.15 ins. 

'No. of grooves and 
lands, 15 each. 

Twist uniform- 
turn to 40 ft. 



DATE. 



1S74. 

From Oct. 24 to 
Oct. 28, incl've 

From Oct. 29 tojl 
Oct. 30, incl'vej! 

On Oct. 29 and! 
Nov. 6 1 

On Nov. 16 ... .| 

On Nov. 17 . . .{ 

On Nov. 18.... 
From Nov. 2 1 to 
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St 

I 



2 

9 
25 



CBABGE. 



I 
o 

o 

I 



cartridge. 



u 

03 



I2:«HI 



Weight of gun, 
1 6, 1 60 lbs. 



Nov. 27 ... . 

On Nov. 27 and 
Nov. 28 

From Dec. i to 
Dec. 3, incl've . . 

On Dec. 9 and 
Dec. 10 

From Dec. 1 2 to 
Dec. 14, incl've 

From Dec. 1 5 to 
Dec. 17, incl've 

On Dec. 18.... 

On Dec. 21 and 
Dec. 22 

On Dec. 23 . . . 
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19 w O 
31 



32 , 
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lis. 

35 
35 
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22 
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22 
22 
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22 

22 

22' 
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7-15 
7-15 
7-15 
7-15 

7-15 
7-15 

7-15 

7.15 

7-15 
7-15 

7-15 
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186. 

186. 

186. 
165. 

165. 
174. 
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170.27 
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170.2 

170.38 

170.25 
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171.64 

171.25 
170. 
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18 
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18 
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18 
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Board on JExperimental Gum, etc., comened under 



* These charges are exceptional, and were used for experiments with projectiles, etc. 



No. 1. 

October 24 to December 23 (inclusive), 1874, ca Sandy Hook, New York Harbor. 



^ « e ■ I . 



r<aj 



1,449 
1,423 

1,357 
1,296 

1,368 
1,413 

1,352 
1,411 

1,402 
1,366 

1,372 

1,417 
1,411 

1,417 
1,396 

1,385 

1,386 
1,400 

1,435 
1,431 



a . 
« o 

11 



rt. 

1,459 
1,432 
1,365 
1,303 

1,376 
1,422 

1,361 
1,420 
1,412 
1,375 
1,380 



ENBBGT OF PBOJECTILE. 



Total at the 
Muzsle. 



Foot-lbi. 
5,288,648 
5,508,664 

5,381,364 

5,468,446 
5,180,806 



Per Inoh of 
the Shot'* 
Clre'ference. 



5,448,037 

5,383,727 
5,466,372 

5,616,969 



Foot-tbi. 
211,546 

2 2o;346 

215,254 

218,737 
207,232 



1,426 5,376,396 
1,420 5,341,581 



1,426 
1,405' 

1,394* 

1,395' 
1,410 

1,444 
1,440 



5,374,186 
5,222,583 



5,137,203 



5,159,274 
5,298,718 

5,532,291 
5,473,788 



217,921 

215,349 
218,654 

214,678 

215,055 
213,663 

214,967 

208,903 

205,488 

206,370 
21 1,948 



34.225 
32,278 

32,666 



22 1,291 

218,951 



31.714 

34.000 
34.000 

33.500 
30,708 
28,525 

29.875 

26,214 

27,214 

28,700 

32,625 



a 

o 

I' 



n. 

3- 99 
4.67 

4- 39 



BBXABSa 



4.4 

3-53 



31.500 
28,166 



4-15 

3-71 
3-85 

3-51 

3-73 
4.12 

2.80 

3-35 
3.28 

3-58 
3.78 



3.82 
3-52 



Distance of the first wire target from tlie 
muzzle of the gun, 60 ft. ; distance between 
first and second targets, 100 ft. 
Mean weight of projectiles, using battering 

charges (35 lbs.), 173.70 lbs. 
Mean velocity at muzzle, using battering 
charges (35 lbs.), 1,411 ft. 

Mean maximum pressure, using battering 

charges (35 lbs.), 31.282 lbs. 
Mean energy at muzzle, using battering 

charges (35 lbs.), 5,369,947 lbs. 
The maximum velocity at the muzzle, ob- 
tained with 35 lbs. of powder and 165 -lb. 
(A.) projectile, 1,422 ft. 
Maximum velocity at muzzle, with 35 lbs. of 
powder and 170-lb. (B. ) projectile, 1,440 ft. 
Maximum velocity at muzzle, with 35 lbs. of 
powder and 174-lb. (B.) projectile, 1,420 ft. 
Maximum velocity at muzzle, with 35 lbs. of 
powder and 1 87-lb. (B.) projectile, 1,380 ft. 
Mean recoil of upper carnage, 3.79 ft. 
But 200 it. from muzzle of the gun. 

N.B. — Four hundred and seventy-nine (479) 
shots were fired into the butt, distant 200 
ft from the muzzle of the gun ; 13 into a 
target 20X40 ft., at the distance of i mile 
from the gun ; and 1 2 others, for tests of 
flight over water, etc. 



orders of the War Department, dated October 10, 1874. 

GEO. W. McKEE, 
Captain of Ordnance, Recorder, 

* Powder lot No. 18 appears to be not quite up to the standard. The remaining lots tested were 
Nos. 11, 13, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, of fifty barrels each, and comprised thj last shipment of 
five hundred barrels from the works.— J. G. B. 
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TABLE No. 3. 

Belative diameters of Bore of cast-iron hody of 10-inch Gun and of wrought-iron Tube for insertion therein, at 

different points of their cylindrical length. 



Inches 
from Face of 
Muzzle. 


Interior Diametera 
of Bore. 


Exterior Diameters 
of Tube. 


j Inches 
j from Face of 
Muzzle. 


Interior 0iameten 
of Bore. 


Exterior Diameters 
of Tube. 


1 1 o 


I3-4905 


1-7 /I 8 f\r\ 


j 70 


13-4900 


13.4500 


XT'? 

1 17 




1 J. i|.OOvJ 


\ 74 


13.4900 


1 3.4"00 


I. l.\J 


13-4905 


T yl S^i^ 

1 j,£|.OULI 
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I3.4600 
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1 70 
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T T /t 
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JOHN a. BUTLER, Ccqjiam of Ordnance. 
Board on Experimental Guns, etc., convened under orders of the War Department 
dated Oct. 10, 1874. GEO. W. McKEE, Captain of Ordmmce, Recorder. 
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Plate XXXIN 
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CONVERTED INTO AN 8 INCH M L. RIFLE. 



Fig. 1. 
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EEPOKT OF THE CHIEF OF OEDifANOE, IJ. S. A., 

BELATIVB TO HEAVY BIPLES. 



Ordnance Office, War Department, 

December 14, 1874. 
Sir : I have the honor to submit for the action of the Secretary of War the 
following : 

I. In my annual report, submitted in October last, I expressed the belief 
that, prior to the meeting of Congress, such valuable information would be 
obtained from expef iments with certain experimental guns, tlien nearly ready for 
trial, as would enable this Bureau to report understandingly on that most im- 
portant subject, the " armament of our fortifications." Although the informa- 
tion is not as complete as was expected, sufficient has been done and reported 
upon which to base the following recommendations. 

There are at present in our forts the following heavy guns : 
321 — 15-inch Rodman guns, smooth-bore. 

1,294 — 10-inch Rodman guns, smooth-bore. 
90 — 8-inch Parrott rifles. 
40 — ^10-inch Parrott rifles. 

These Pan-ott rifles, even if reliable when using the heavy battering 
charges required in modem warfare (of which doubts are entertained), are so few 
in number as to constitute but an unimportant item among the 4,181 guns 
required for our forts, when ready for their armament. Rifle-guns ranging 
from 8 inches to 12 inches in calibre, with power sufficient to penetrate at consid- 
erable distances the armor of iron-clad vessels, must be provided. The heaviest 
rifles are the guns of the present, as they will be of the future; and while 
smooth-bores may for some time to come play a secondary part, for want of a 
more powerful weapon, they must inevitably yield to the rifle in every important 
juncture, as the old smooth-bore musket has given place to the breech-loading 
rifle in the hands of the soldier. While thus expressing the conviction that the 
days of smooth-bore ordnance are passing away, I desire to call attention to the 
fact that the first grand stride toward the introduction of great guns in any 
service was made in this country by the late General Rodman, of the Ordnance 
Department, whose reputation as an ordnance officer is world-wide ; and that the 
15-inch gun hd first made in 1861 was the most powerful weapon then known, 
soon to be surpassed by his 20-inch smooth-bore, made in 1864, weighing 
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116,000 pounds, and throwing a sbot weighing 1,080 pounds. The introduction 
of iron-clads in modem war&re calls, however, for the penetrating power of 
heavy rifles; and the smashing and racking effect of a 15-inch smooth-bore 
most yield to the working energy of a 12-inch rifle that will pierce the thickest 
iron armor at long distances. 

How best and most economically to provide for this great want has exer- 
cised the brain and skill of the most distinguished officers in every country, and 
caused the expenditure of millions of money. There is little doubt that steel is 
the best material for guns, but the product is by far too costly to be considered 
now, and, besides, would have to be procured abroad. Wrought-iron guns lined 
with steel, as adopted by England, have not given that satisfaction that would 
justify an expenditure of several millions of money in plant for their manufac- 
ture. In this country the success of the Ordnance Department in improving 
the quality of our cast iron for cannon has been marked and satisfactory, and 
we may lay claim, with good reason, to the best cast-iron guns in the world. 
They require, however, to be strengthened when subjected to the enonnous 
strains which as rifles they are to withstand ; and the success abroad of lining 
cast iron with wrought iron or steel has suggested an easy and economical mode 
of converting our cheap cast-iron smooth-bores into powerful and efficient rifles. 
Our trial thus far with a 10-inch Hodman gun, lined with wi'ought iron and con- 
verted into an 8-inch rifle, gives promise of success ; and another lined with 
steel, now nearly ready for firing, may probably give equal, if not better, results. 
This 8-inch rifle has already been fired 328 rounds,* with battering charges of 
35 pounds of powder and 174-pound shot, giving an average velocity of about 
1,425 feet, and a working energy of over 5,000,000 foot-pounds ; capable of 
penetrating seven inches of iron armor at distances from 500 to 1,000 yards. 
This success enables us at comparatively small cost to utilize the 1,294 10-inch 
smooth-bore guns, which as smooth-bores are utterly useless against iron-clads, 
by converting them into 8-inch rifles capable of penetrating 7 inches of iron 
armor. 

The value and interest of this proposed conversion is all the greater from 
the fact that the casemates of our forts, designed many years since, are too con- 
tracted to accommodate a gun of much larger size than the 10-inch Bodman ; 
and this very gun, intended for that special purpose, can thus be strengthened and 
increased in power to meet the gi*eater demands that modem improvements in 
naval attack and defence make upon it. 

* Up to date, December 19, this gun has been fired 448 rounds. J 
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In apiiii urging upon Congi'eas the absolute necessity for some action tliat 
will enable uh to place our foi-ts in fighting condition, by providing their amia- 
nient, 1 will be excused for stating an undeniable fact, which appears to be en- 
tirely ignored : that a fort is worse than useless without guns to arm it ; indeed, 
that it is not a fort at all without its arnianiont — more like a bodv without a 
soul ; and that other fact, which also seems to be lost sight of: that cannon can- 
not 1)0 purchased ready-niadt^ in market, but liave to be manufactured specially, 
and must Ik; provided in time of peace. It is certainly the part of wisdom to 
be prepared for future; wars, that occur in the life of every nation ; but should our 
appeals be constantly disregarded, and the next war tind the country unprepared 
and our sciU-Cioast defenceless and at the mercy of an enterprising enemy, the 
responsibility for all su))se<|iient disasters cannot rest on the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the x\.nny, nor on the Secretary of War, nor the Executive. 

I have, therefore, the honor to reconiniend that an appropriation of f|250,- 
000 be made l)y Congress for converting smooth-bore guns into rilies by lining 
with wrought iron or steel. 

The above sunj will enable us to convert at least 140 guns. 

II. In 1872 Congress appropriated f 270,000 "for experiments and tests of 
heavy ritled ordnance." The guns " designated by a board of officers appointed 
by the Secretary of War," under the pr()\ isioiis of the act, have been in prepara- 
tion under the supervision of their respective inventors, and the whole number 
will probably l)e ready for trial in the early spring. The necessity and conve- 
nience of having a proving and experimental ground in near proximity to the 
city of Xew York has forced the Department, with your approval, to establish a 
temporary one on the Government reservation at Sandy Hook, Ifew York 
Harbor. 

Even in the trial of the 8-incli rifle, referred to above, this Department has 
been hampered by the want of funds ; and these important experiments, that 
will eventually lead to a determination of the question so vital to the national 
defence, have had to be conducted under great embarrassments and with the 
rudest appliances and conveniences. 

It is expected that by the opening of spring eight guns, varying in calibre 
from 8 inches to 12 inches, and in weight from 16,000 to 85,000 pounds, will be 
ready for firing. The firing of a 12-inch rifle is a very expensive business, each 
round fired costing about !|100. As the gun may stand 500 rounds, its trial will 
cost ^50,000, and only in a less degree will the expense be in the trial of guns of 
gmaller calibre. 

Eunds necessary for this purpose should be appropriated ; and, added to 
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this, a sum sniRcieiit to provide all the carriages, depressing? and otliers, butts and 
platforms, and all the appliances, conveniences, and labor retiuired for the prose- 
cution of such exact and important work. 

I know of no milit^iry ov naval power that has not provided an experimental 
and proving- ground, with cvcrv facility for conducting trials upon a grand scale ; 
and there is no way of avoiding considerable expenditure, while seeking* and 
obtaining the necessary data from which to draw conclusions that will lead to 
such large expenditures iu the future in arming our fortitications. 

T have, therefore, the lionor to recommend that an appropriation of l|25(),000 
be made for proving-ground and experiments and tests of heavy ordnance. 
Yery r(>si)ectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. V. Benet, 
Brigadier- General^ Chief of Ordnance. 

The H(m. Sk(;ketaky op War. 

Deoeaiber 24, 1874. 
The gun up to this date has been fired 513 times, 500 of whicli Avith batter- 
ing charges. AfTter the most careful examiuatiou and measurements, no damage 
to tlie ritiing or enlargement of the bore can be detected, and the gun apparently 
is in perfect order — serviceable in every rc^spect. 

S. y. B. 
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:mesSx\ge 

FKOM THK 

i*hk81I)f:nt of the united states, 

Ih'latiHfi to the condif iou o f the (tnnnmcnt o f our forf ifieaf iom^ and the neeesaity for 
tmmadiiitc jtroriftion hi/ Conffrenft for the procnrcment of heavy eaiinon. 

To the /Senate and Home of Nejmwntatire^ : 

111 my annual niessajjo of December 1, 1.S7.3, while in^■itill^>■ j^eneral atten- 
tion to all the reconiniendations made by the Secretary of War, your S])eeial 
consideration was invited to " the importance of pre])arinjjf for war in tiine'of 
peace by providinj>" ])roper armament for our sea-(M)ast defeiic(5s. Pro^xu* anna- 
meiit is of vastly iiioic imiiortance than fortiti cat ions. T1h> latter can be suppli(Hl 
very speedily for tein|»orarv purposes wlicii iicculcd ; the former cannot." 

These views gain increased streiitith and j)ertinen(;(> as the years roll by, and 
J have now ayaiii the honor to call speinal attention to the condition of tlu^ 
" ai'iiianunit of our fortifications," and th(> absolute necessity for iniiiiediate pro- 
vision by (\>iiii;rcss for the procurement of heaA y cannon. The larjic e.\j>eii(li- 
tnres rc<|uiivd to supply the iiumluu" of i>uns for our forts is the stroiiiiest ai\iiu- 
iiiciit that can b(! adduced tor a liberal aiiiiual ajipropriation for their gradual 
accuiiiulatioii. In time of war such pre[>jirations cannot be made; cannon 
cannot be purchased in open market, nor nnmufactured at short notice ; they 
must be the product of years of (ixperience and labor. 

I herewith emdose coivics of a report of ihe Chief of Ordnance and of a 
board of ordnance officers on the trial of an S-inch rifle conv(;rted from a lO-incli 
smooth-bore, which shows very eonelusiv(?ly an economical means of utilizinu" 
these: useless sniooth-bor(;s, and making them into <S-iii(^h rifles capable of i)iereini»' 
7 inches of iron. The 1,21)4 lO-ineh Rodman jfuns should, in my opinion, be so 
ntili/ed, and the appropriation requested by the Chief of Ordnance of f 25(),()()0 
to commence tln^se conversions is urgently recommended. 

While conviiu'-ed of the economy and necessity of these conversions, flies 
determination of the best and most economical method of providing guns of still 
larg(;r calibre should no longer be dehiyed. The experieiict; of other nations, 
based on the lunv conditions of defence brought [)roniinentlv forward by the 
introduction of iron-dads into everv luivv afloat, demands heavier metal an<l 
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riflo-gims of not loss than 12 inches in calibre. These enormous masses, hurling 
a shot of 700 pounds, can alone meet many of the requirements of the national 
defences. They must be provided, and experiments <m a large scale can alone 
give the data necessary for the determinatitm of the questiim. A suitable prov- 
ing-ground, with all the facilities and conveniences referred to by the Chief of 
Ordnance, with a liberal annual appropriation, is an undoubted necessity. The 
guns now ready for trial cannot be experimented with without funds, and the 
estimate of f 250,000 tor the purpose is deemed rea.sonable, and is strongly 
recommended. 

The constant appeals for legislation on the " armament of foi-titications " 
ought no longer to be disregarded, if Congress desires in peace to prepare the 
important material without which future wars must inevitably lead to disaster. 

This subject is submitted with the ]io\}g that the consideration it deserves 
may be given it at the present session. 

U. IS. Gkant. 

ExECiTTiVE Mansion, January 20, 1875. 
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Benton's Ordnance and G-nnnery. 

Fourth JSditiOH, J^visetl atul Enlargetl. 
8vo. Cloth. 15.00. 

ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY. A Course of Instruction in 
Ordnance and Gunnery. Compiled for the use of the Cadets of 
the United States Military Academy, by Col. J. G. Benton, Major 
Ordnance Department, late Instructor of Ordnance and Gunnerj', 
Military Academy, We.st Point. Illustrated. 

"A Great Militauy Work. — We have before us a bound volume of 
nearly six hundred pages, which is a complete and exhaustive ' Course of In- 
struction in Ordnance and Gunnery,' as its title states, aud goes into every 
department of the science, including gunpowder, projectiles, cannon, car- 
riages, machines, and implements, small-arms, pyrotechny, ficience of gun- 
nery, loading, pointing, and di:^ha,rging' fire-arms, different kinds of fires, 
effects of projectiles, and employment of artillery. These severally form 
chapter heads, and give thorough information on the subjects on which they 
treat. The most valuable and interesting information on all the above topics, 
including the history, manufacture, and use of small-arms, is hero concen- 
trated in compact and convenient form, making a work of rare merit and 
standard excellence. The work is abundantly and clearly illustrated." — Bos- 
ton, Traveller. 
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HoUey's Ordnance and Armor. 

8vo. Half Koan, llO.OO. Half Roasia. 112.00. 

A TEEATISE ON ORDNANCE AND AKMOE. Embracing 
Descriptions, Discussions, and Professional Opinions concerning 
the Material, Fabrication, Requirements, Capabilities, and En- 
durance of European and American Guns for Naval, Sea^Coast, 
and Iron-Clad "Warfare, and their Rifling, Projectiles, and Breech- 
Loading; als», Results of Experiments against Armor, from 
0£Bcial Records. With an Appendix, referring to Gun-Cotton, 
Hooped Guns, etc., etc. By AtEXANOEH L. Houet, B. P. With 
493 illustrations. 948 pages. 

The special feature of this comprehensive volume is its ample record of 
facts relating to the subjects of which it treats, that have not before boea dis- 
tinctly presented to the attention of the public. It contains a more complete 
account than, as far as we are aware, can be found elsewhere, of the construc- 
tion and eifects of modem standard ordnance, including the improvements of 
Armstrong, Whitworth, Blakeley, Parrott, Brooks, Bodman, and Dahlgren ; 
the wroug'ht-iron and steel guns ; and t&e latest system of rifling projectiles 
and breech-loading. 



Scott's Military Dictionary. 

8vo. Half Roan, $6.00. Half Russia, $3 . 00. Full Morocco, $10.00. 

MILITARY DICTIONARY. Comprising Technical DefiniUoas; 
Information on Raising and Keeping Troops ; Actual Service, 
including makeshifts and improved materiel, and Law, Govern- 
ment, Regulation, and Administration relating to Land Forces. 
By Colonel H. L. Scott, Inspector-General U. S. A. 1 vol. Fully 
illustrated. 

"It is a complete Encyclopsedla of M ilitary Science, and fully explains 
everything discovered in the art of war up to the present time." — Philadelphia 

Evening Bulletin. 

" It should be made a text-book for the study of every volunteer." — Har- 
per* Mdgaeine. 
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Roemer's Cavalry. 

8vo. Cloth, #0. 00. Half Calf, $7.50. j 

CAVALEY: ITS HISTORY, MANAGEMENT, AND USES | 
IN WAE. By J. Eoemer, LL. D., kto an Officer of Cavalry in j 
tlie Service of the Netherlands. Elegantly illustrated with one i 
hundred and twenty-seven fine wood engravings. Beautifully 
printed on tinted paper. 

SUHMARY OF CONTENTS. — Cavaliy in European Armies ; Proportion of 

Cavalry to Infantry ; What kind of Cavalry Desirable ; Cavalry Indispensa- 
ble in War ; Strategy and Tactics ; Organization of an Army ; Route 
Marches ; Rifled Fire- Arms ; The Char<re ; The Attack ; Cavalry versus Cav- 
alry ; Cavalry versus Infantry ; Cavalry versus Artillery ; Field Ser»-ice ; Dif- 
ferent Objects of Cavalry ; Historical Sketches of Cavalry among the early j 
Greeks, the Romans, the Middle Ages ; Different Kinds of Modem Cavalry; [ 
Soldiers and Officers ; Various Systems of Training of Cavalry Horses ; Re- 
mounting; Shoeing; Veterinary Surgeons, Saddlery, etc., etc. 

What Gexejial McCi.ellan says of it. 

" I am exceedingly pleased with it, and regard it as a very valuable addi- 
tion to our military literature. It will certainly be regarded as a standard 
work, and I know of none so valuable to our cavalry officers. Its usefulness, 
however, is not confined to officers of cavalry alone, but it contains a great 
deal of general information valuable to the officers of the other arms of eerrice, 
especially those of the StaiF." 



Michaelis' Chronograph. 

4to. Illustrated. Cloth. $3.()0. 

THE LE BOULENGE CHRONOGEAPH. AVith three litho- 
graphed folding plates of illustrations. By Brevet Captain 0. E. 
Michaelis, First Lieutenant Ordnance Cox'ps, IJ. S. Army. 

" The excellent monograph of Captain Michaelis enters minutely into the 
details of construction and management, and gives tables of the times of flight 
calculated upon a given fall of the chronometer for all flistances. Captain 
Michaelis has done good service in presenting this work to his brother pfBcers, 
describing, as it does, an instrument which bids fair to be in constant use in 
our future ballistic experiments." — Army and Navy Journtd. 
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Bend's Obronoscope. 

Second BdUkm. 

Illustrated. 4to. Cloth. $3.00. 

ELECTBO-BALLISTIC MACHINES, and the Schultz Chrono- 
soope. By Lieutenant-Culooel S. Y. Bekki, Captain of Ordnance, 
U. S. Aimy. « 

CoNTBNTa.— 1. Ballifltio Pendulum. 2. Gun Pendulum. 3. Use of Eleo- 
tckaty. 4 Nayez* Machine. 6. Vignotti'a Machine, with Piste. 6. Benton's 
Eleotto-Ballistio Pendulum, with Plate. 7. Lout's Two-Pendulum Machine. 
8. Schults' Chtonoaoope, with two Plates. 



DnfoTir's Principles of Strategy and 
Grand Tactics. 

12mo. Cloth. 13.00. 

THE PEINCIPLES OP STRATEGY AND GEAND TACTICS. 
Translated from the French of General G. H. Dufoue. By 
William P. Chaighill, Major of Engineers U. S. Army, and 
late Assistant Professor of Engineering, Military Academy, West 
Point. From the last French edition. Illustrated. 

"G«neral Dufour is a distinguished civil and military engineer and a 
practical soldier, and in Europe one of the recognized authorities on military 
matters. He holds the office of Chief of the General Staff of the Army of 
Switzerland." — Evminy Post. 

"This work upon the principles of strategy, the application of which we 
have sorely stood in need of in all our campaigns, comes from an acknowledged 
authority. It was General Dufour who successfully arrayed the Federal Army 
of Switzerland against secession, and subdued' the rebellious Cantons."— 

Boston Journal. 

" In all militarjF matters General Dufour is recognized as one of the first 
authorities in Europe, and consequently the translation of this very valuable 
work is a most acceptable addition to our militaiy libraries."— Zondon Naeal 
and MiUt<Mry Gazette. 
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Jomini's Life of the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

4 vols. 8vo, and Atlas. Cloth, . HalfCal^ 

2kIILlTAKY AND POLITICAL LIFE OP THE EMPEBOB 
NAPOLEON. By Babok Johinx, General-in-Chief and Aid-de- 
Camp to the Emperor of Bussia. Translated from the French, 
with Notes, by H. W. Halleck, LL. D., Major-G«neral U. S. 
Army. With 60 Maps and Plans. 

" The Atlas attached to this version of Jomini's Napoleon adds very mate- 
rially to its value. It contains aixii/ Maps, illustrative of Napoleon's extraor- 
dinary military career, beginning with the immortal Italian campaigns of 
1796, and closing with the decisive Campaign of Flanders, in 1815, the last 
map showing the battle of Wavre. These maps take the reader to Italy, 
Egypt, Palestine, Gtermany, Moravia, Russia, Spain, Portugal, and Flanders ; 
and their number and variety, and the vast and various theatres of action 
which they indicate, testify to the immense extent of Napoleon's operations, 
and to the gigantic character of his power They are admirably prepared, 
being as remarkable for the beauty of their execution as for their strict fidelity 
as illustrations of some of the greatest deeds in the annals of human warfare. 
They are worthy of the work to which they belong, which has been most ex- 
cellently presented typographically, and deserving of the place which it has 
taken in Mr. Van Nostrand's noble and extensive library of military publica- 
tions." — Boston Daily Evening Traveller. 

" It is needless to say anything in praise of Jomini as a writer on the sci- 
ence of war. 

" General Halleck has laid the professional soldier and the student of mili- 
tary history under equal obligations by the service he has done to the cause 
of military literature in the preparation of this work for the press. His rare 
qualifications for the task thus undertaken will be acknowledged by all. 

" The notes with which the text is illustrated by General Halleck are not 
among the least of the merits of the puljlioation, which, in this respect, has a 
value not possessed by the original work." — National Intelligencer. 

" The narrative ia so brief and clear, and the style so simple and perspicu- 
ous, that it will be found as interesting to unprofessional readers as it is val- 
uable to military officers and students." — New York Times. 

This is the only English translation of this important strategical life 
of the great Napoleon. 
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Jomini's Campaign of Waterloo. 

Third Edition. 
12ino. Cloih. $1.25. 

THE POLITICAL AND MILITARY HISTORY OF THE 

CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. Translated from the French 
of General Babon de Jomini by Col. S. V. Ben6t, U. S. Ord- 
nance. 

Jomini's Grand Military Operations. 

2 Tola. 8vo, and Atlas. Cloth, $15.00. Half Calf or Half ^Morocco, $21.00. 

Half Russia, $22..'>0. 

TREATISE ON GRAND MILITARY OPERATIONS. Illus- 
trated by a Critical and Military History of the Wars of Freder- 
ick the Great. With a Summary of the Mo>-.t Important Princi- 
ples of the Art of War. By Baron dk Jomixi. Illustrated by 
Maps and Plans. Translated from the French by Col. S. B. 
Hoi^BiBD, A, D. C, U. S. Army. 

It is unirersally agreed that no art or science is more difiScult than that of 
war; yet by an unaccountable contradiction of the human mind, those who 
embrace this profession take little or no pains to study it. They seem to 
tliibk that the knowledge of a few insignificant and useless trifles constitute 
a great ofScer. This art, like all others, is founded on certain and fixed prin- 
ciples, which are by their nature invariable ; the applieation of them only can 
be varied. 

In this work these principles will be found very fully developed and illus- 
trated by immediate application to the most interesting campaigns of a great 
master. The theoretical and mechanical part of war may be acquired by any 
one who has the application to study, powers of reflection, and a sound, clear 
common sense. 

Frederick the Great has the credit of having done much for tactics. He 
introduced the close column by division and deplojrments therefrom. He 
brought his army to a higher degree of skill than any other in manoeuvring 
before the enemy to menace his wings or threaten his flanks. 

" Jomini is received, in the words of the eminent historian Thiers, as 'a 
military writer of eminent superiority, who had besides exhibited, in the 
practice of war, tlie soundest judgment based on the highest views of his art. ' 
This is high praise, but purely military writers assign Jomini even a still 
higher position as 'first among the great writers on the art of war.' '* — New 
Orleans Times. 
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Barre Duparoq's Military Art and 

History. 

8to. Cloth. $5.00. 

ELEMENTS OF MILITAEY AET AND HISTORY. By 
Edwabd de la Barke Dupakcq, Chef de Bataillon of Engineers in 
the Army of France, and Professor of the Military Art in the 
Imperial School of St. Cyr. Translated by Colonel Geo. W. 
CtTLLUM, U. S. E. 

" I read the original a few years since, and considered it the very best 
work I had seen upoa the subject. 

" H. W. Halleck, Major-General U. S. A." 



Myer's Manual of Signals. 

48 Plates. 12mo. Boan. $5.00. 

MANUAL OF SIGNALS, for the Use of Signal Officers in the 
Field, and for Military and Naval Students, Military Schools, 
etc. A new edition, enlai^ed and illustrated. By Brig. -Gen. 
Albeet J. Mter, Chief Signal Officer of the Army, Colonel of 
the Signal Corps during the War of the Bebellion. 



i Wallen's Service Manual. 

i 12mo. Cloth. 11.50 

j SERVICE MANUAL for the Instruction of newly appointed Com- 
i missioned Officers, and the Rank and File of the Army, as com- 
piled from Army Regulations, The Articles of War, and the 
I Customs of Service. By Henet D. Wallen, Bvt. Brigadier- 
' General U. S. Army. 

! " In my estimation, Gen. Wallen's Service Manual is a book of great value. 

! It contains not only extracts from the regulations, but also includes, in a con- 
cise forni) the customs of service at •well-regulated Posts, as well as in Regi- 
ments — the unwritten law, which takes so long to learn, and which is so soon 
f oi^tten or overlooked. I consider it a very useful compendium for Junior 

{ Officers, and a good book for the instruction of Non-Commissioned Officers in 
their duties. I have prescribed that it be taught in my regiment and at the 

I Post where I command. 

i " J. VOODES, Colonel 1st Artillery. Bvt. Brig.-Gten. U. 8. A., 

" Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor." 
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Boynton's History of West Point. 

Second Edition. 

8vo Fancy Cloth $8.60. 

HISTOBY OF WEST POINT, and its Military Importance dur- 
ing the American fievolution ; and the Origin and Pn^^ss of 
the United States Military Academy By Bvt.-Maj. Ebwabo C. 
BoTNTON, A. M., Adjutant of the Military Academy. With 36 
Maps and Engravings. 

" Aside from its value as an hiatorical record, the Tolame under notice is 
an entertaining guide-book to the Military Academy and its summndingH. 
We have full details of Cadet life from the day of entrance to that of gradua- 
tion, togethw with descriptions of the buildings, grounds, and monuments. 
To the multitude of those who have enjoyed at West Point the combined 
attractionB, this book will g^ive, in its descriptive and illustrated portion, 
especial pleasure." — ^ew York Evening Po»t. 

List of Mapa and lUuatratiom. 
Map of West Point and its Vicinity, 1866 — Map of the Commission in 
1812— Survey of the United States Lands at West Point, 18S9— Martelaer's 
Book (Constitution Island — Map of Fort Constituticm, Conatitution Island, 
1776— M-ip of the.West Side of the Hudson River, 1780 (Fac-simile^— Ar- 
rangement of the great Boom and Chain across the Hudson, at Went Point, 
1780 — Belie of the great Chain of the Bevolntion — Map of Fort Arnold, 1780 
(Fac-simile) — Chapter Vignette — Robinson's House in the Highlands — Map of 
the Scene of Arnold's Treason— Fort Putnam, from the West Point Hotel, 
1863 — Grand Arbor and Colonnade at West Point ia 1782 ( Fac-simile) — Ruins 
of Fort Putnam, Interior View— The Old North Barracks— The Old South 
Barracks— The Old Academic Building— The Old Mess-Hall— The West 
Point Hotel — The Chapel — The New Academic Building — The Library and 
Observatory — The New Cadet Barracks — The New Mess-Mall — Map of West 
Point in 1863 — Buins of Fort Constitution — Elosoiusczko's Monument — ^Dade's 
Monument — The Thirteen-inch Mortar — The Cadet Monument — Wood's 
Monument — The Trophy Guns—The Encampment — Military Academy Band. 



Giiide to West Point. 

ISsio. Flexible Cloth. $1.00. 

GUIDE TO WEST POINT AND THE U. S. MILITAEY 
ACADEMY. With Maps and Engravings. 
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Wood's West Point Scrap Book. 

8vo. Extra Cloth. f5.00. 

THE WEST POINT SCRAP BOOK. Being a Collection of 
Legends, Stories, Songa, &c. By Lieut. 0. E. Wood, U. S. A. 
With 69 wood-cut Illustrations. Beautifully printed on tinted 
paper. 

" Lieutenant Wood has a keen sense of the humorous, and if he does not 
always tell his stories of cadet life as neatly as they might be told, he cer- 
tainly possesses the faculty of givinjf them a ' spicy turn.' The fun and frolic 
of the Camp and the mess-hall are very creditably preserved, and ,«ome of the 
anecdotes with which the book abounds will be new to non-militar^ readers. 
Among the illustrations is a portrait of the celebrated character whose memory 
is kept green by O'Brien's song of ' Bennt Havens, Oh!" — Commercial 
Advertiser. 

List of Illustrations. 

Topographical Sketch of "West Point— Crow Nest, looking south— Cadet 
Monument — Fort Putnam— Ruins of Fort Putnam — Wood's' Monument — 
Views from Siege Battery — Great Chain — Crow Nest — Kosciusczko's Monu- 
ment — Dade's Monument — Steps leading to Kosciusczko's Garden — The 
Thomas Powell off Storm King — The North Barracks— The Mess-Hall — 
Thirteen-inch Mortar — The South Barracks — Benny Havens — West Point 
Hotel — Road to Cozzen's Dock — The Military Academy Band — The Recep- 
tion of a Plebo -The Plebe's Trip from the Commissary — Bayonet Exercise — 
Hobgoblins on Post — Squad Drill — Leaving Camp — Studying in Barracks — 
Plebe's Fencing— Recitation in " Math " — Scene in the Hop Room — Scene in 
the Riding-Hall — Going on Furlough — Scene in the Mess Hall — Policing 
Camp — The Last Review — Going down the Hudson — The Encampment — The 
Old Academy - The Parade — View from Battery Knox — ^Dream of Furlough 
— Four Scenes in a Cadet Waltz — A Cadet Hash — Scene in the Commandant's 
Ofiace— He is Challenged by the Supt's "Bum "--They Lay Ye Prostrate 
Courier kindly on a Shutter — At the Guard- House Door — Frank Davenport 
at Home — In Stalked the Messenger of Woe — The Bell Button — The last of 
poor Frank — A Cadet on Horseback — A Diabolical Scene — The Billy Goat — 
Dadesran's " Hive " — Hurdle Scene — View from Garrison's — Fort Putnam — 
The Chapel — Cozzen's — The Academic Building -Old Bentz the Bugler — 
Buttermilk Falls— Church of the Holy Innocents — Martelaer's Rock — Trophy 
Guns — Cadets Mess-Hall — The Library. 
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West Point Life. 

Oblong 8to. Cloth. |2.50. 

WEST POINT LIFE. A Poem read before the Dialectic Society 
of the United States Military Academy. Illustrated with twenty- 
two full-page Pen and Ink Sketches. By A Cadet. To which is 
added the song, " Benny Havens, Oh ! " 

Smnmer riaitorg at West Point will especially enjoy these illustrations ; 

and the poem itaelf may be egarded aa a description of cadet life, as seen from 
the inside by one who appreciates it."— JV. Y. Journal of Commtree. 



Q-illmore's Fort Sumter. 

8yo. Cloth, $10.00. Half Boasia, $12.00. 

GILLMOEE'S FORT SUMTER. Official Report of Operations 
against the Defences of Charleston Harbor, 1863. Comprising 
the descent upon Morris Island, the demolition of Fort Sumter, 
and the siege and reduction of Forts Wagner and Gregg. By 
Maj.-Gen. Q. A. Gillmose, U. S. Volunteers, and Major U. S. 
Corps of Engineers. With 76 lithographic plates, views, maps, 
etc. 

" General Qillmore has enjoyed and improved some very unusual opportu- 
nities for adding to the literature of military science, and for making a per- 
manent record of his own professional achievements. It has fallen to his lot 
to conduct some of the most striking operations of the war, and to make trial 
of interesting experiments in engineering and artillery which were both cal- 
culated to throw light upon some of the great points of current discussion in 
military art, and also to fix the attention of spectators in no ordinary degree. 

" His report of the siege of Fort Pulaski thus almost took the form of a 
popular scientific treatise and we now have his report of his operations against 
Forts "Wagner and Sumter, given to the public in a volume which promises to 
be even more attractive at bottom, both to the scientific and the general 
reader, than its predecessor. 

" The volume is iUustrated by seventy-six plates and views, which are 
admirably executed, and by a few excellent maps ; and indeed the whole style 
of publication is such as to reflect the highest credit upon the publishers." — 
BoOon DaMy AdverUter. 

10 
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Q-illmore's Supplementary Report on 
Fort Sumter. 

8vo. Qoth. f5.00. 

SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT to the Engineer and Artillery 
Operations against the Defences of Charleston Harbor in 1863. 
By Major-Greneral Q. A. Gillmore, U. S. Volunteers, and Major 
U. S. Corps of Engineers. With Seven Lithographed Maps and 
Views. 



G-illmore's Fort Pulaski. 

8vo. Cloth, $2..5f>. 

SIEGE AND REDUCTION OF FORT PULASKI, GEORGIA. 
Papers on Practical Engineering. No. 8. Official Report to the 
U. S. Engineer Department of the Siege and Reduction of 
Fort Pulaski, Ga. February, March, and April, 1862. By Maj.- 
Gen. Q. A Gillmore, U. S. A. Illustrated by maps and views. 



Barnard and Barry's Report. 

8vo. Cloth. 14.00. 

REPORT OF THE ENGINEER AND ARTILLERY OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, from its 
Organization to the Close of the Peninsular Campaign. By 
Maj.-Gen. J. G. Barnard, and other Engineer Officers, and 
Maj.-Gen. W. F. Barry, Chief of Artillery. Illustrated by 
18 Maps, Plans, &c. 

" Tlie title of this work suflSciently indicates its importance and value as 
a contribution to the history of the great rebellion. Gen. Barnard s report is 
a narrative of the engineer operations of the army of the Potomac from the 
time of its organization to the date it was withdrawn from the James River. 
Thus a record is given of an important part in the great work which the 
nation found before it when it was first confronted with the necessity of war, 
and perhaps on no other point in the annals of the rebellion will future gen- 
erations look with a deeper or more admiring interest." — Buffalo Courier. 
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Barnard's C. S. A., and the Battle of 

Bull Bnn. 

Sra aoth. 12.00. 

THE " C. S. A.," AND THE BATTLE OF BULL EUN. (A 
Letter to an English friend.) By Major-General J. G. Basxabb, 
Colonel of Engineers, U. 8. A., Major-General and Chief Engi- 
neer Army of the Potomac. Wifii five maps. 



Barnard's Peninsular Campaign. 

8vo. Cloth. $1.00. 12mo. Paper. 80c. 

THE PENINSULAE- CAMPAIGN AND ITS ANTECE- 
DENTS, as developed by the Report of Major-General Geo. B. 
McClellav, and other published Documents. By J. G. Bab- 
NAKD, Colonel of Engineers and Brevet Major-General Volun- 
teers, and Chief Engineer in the Army of the Potomtto from its 
organization to the close of the Peninsular Campaign. 



Barnard's Notes on Sea-Coast 
Defence. 

8to.- Cloih. 12.00. 

NOTES ON SEA-COAST DEFENCE : ' Consisting of Sea-Coast 
Fortification ; the Fifteen-Inch Gun ; and Casemate Embrasure. 
By Major-General J. G. Babkabd, Col. of Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. A. With an engraved plate of the 15-inch Gun. 



Henry's Military Record of Civilian 
Appointments, TJ. S. A. 

3 Vols. 8vo. Cloth, $10.00. 

MILITAEY EECORD OF CIVILIAN APPOINTMENTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES AEMY. By Gttx V. Henet, Brevet 
Colonel and Captam First United States Artillery ; Late Colonel 
and Brevet Brigadier General United States Volunteers. 
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Hotchkiss and Allan's Battle of 
Ohancellorsville. 

8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 

THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF VIRGINIA. ChanceUorsviUe, em- 
bracing the Operations of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
From the First Battle of Fredericksburg to the Death of Lt.- 
Gen. 8. J. Jaokson. By Jed. Hotchkiss and William Allan. 
Illustrated with five Maps and Portrait of Stonewall Jackson. 

" Thougli -written from a Confederate stand-point this is u valuable acces- 
sion to the military history of the country. It embraces the operations of the 
rebel army of Northern Virginia from the first battle of Predericksburg to the 
death of Stonewall Jackson.'' — Wathington jSUtn 

" A critical friend who has carefully studied this volume, in connection 
with the Maps, informs us that he arose from the examination with a per- 
fectly clear and satis&ctory understanding of all the operations described and 
illustrated, and that he was never before able to master them. He represents 
the Maps as in all respects admirable, and the account of the battles and other 
military operations as lucid and g^phic and without any of those fanciful 
colorings so generally employed by authors. It is the work of military men 
and not of dramatists, and one that commands respect by reason both of its 
ability and freedom from passion and prejudice." — Bichmond Whig. 



Andrews' Campaign of Mobile. 

8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF MOBILE, including the Co-operation of 
General Wilson's Cavalry in Alabama. By Brevet Maj.-Gen. 
C. C. Andeews. With five Maps and Views. 

" This is an elaborate account of a memorable campaign conducted by Gen- 
eral Canby with great skill, and resulting in a great success. That success, 
owing to the fact that it occurred at the time the rebellion collapsed in Vir- 
ginia, has not occupied in the public mind the place due to its intrinsic im- 
portance and the g^eneralship which made it possible. To military readers, 
however, the campaign must be of more than ordinary interest." — Boston 
Transcript. 
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Stevens' Three Years in the Sixth 

Corps. 

Kew and Revised Ediiion. 
8to. Cloth. 13.00. - 

THEEE YEAES IN THE SIXTH COEPS. A concise narra- 
tive of events in the Anny of the Potomac from 1861 to the 
Close of the Bebellion, April, 1865. By Geo. T. Stevens, Sur- 
geon of the 77th Begt. New York Volunteers. Illustrated with 
17 engravings and 6 steel portraits. 

" This story of ' Three Tears fa the Sixth Corps ' in a raluable contribu- 
tion to the history of the great straggle, and wo are glad to see that its success 
necessitates this second edition. The work is graphically written, and brings 
vividly before the mind of the reader the varied scenes which came before the 
writer's eye. Not only will it be found interesting to the members of the old 
Sixth, but to every American reader. Fine portraits on steel of six of the 
leading Generals connected with the corps, and a number of wood-outs, 
accompany this edition." — Mail. 



Lecomte's "War in the United States. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

THE WAE IN THE UNITED STATES. A Eeport tb the 
Swiss Military Department. Preceded by a Discourse to the 
Federal Military Society assembled at Berne, Aug. 18, 1862. By 
Ferdinand Lecomte, Lieut.-Col. Swiss Confederation. Trans- 
lated from the French by a Staff Officer. 



Harrison's Pickett's Men. 

12m'o. Cloth. $3.00. 

PICKETT'S MEN. A Fragment of War History. By Col. Wal- 
ter Harrisox. With portrait of Qen'l Pickett. 

" This contribution to a Southern History of the "War will do good service, 
in so far as it relates to the operations of a particular command. As a record 
of the splendid gallantry of Pickett's men, from its first organization to the 
battle of Gettysburg, with brief biographies of its chief officers, it will be 
found not only interesting, but of considerable historical value." — Bolt. Am. 
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Todleben's Defence of Sebastopol. 

12mo. Cloth. 12.00. 

TODLEBEN'S (GENEEAL) HISTORY OF THE DEFENCE 
OF SEBASTOPOL. By Wiujam Howaed RussEii, LL.D., of 
the London Times. 

Roberts' Hand-Book of Artillery. 

18mo. Cloth. 11.25. 

hand-book! of AETILLEEY. For the Service of the United 
States Army and Militia. Ninth edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged. By Col. Jossph Eobehts, U. S. A. 

Instructions for Field Artillery. 

12mo. Cloth. 13.00. 

INSTEUCTIONS FOE FIELD AETILLEEY. Prepared by a 
Board of Artillery Officers. To which is added the "Evolutions 
of Batteries," translated from the French, by Brig.-Gten. B. As- 
sEBsos, U. S. A. 122 plates. 



Heavy Artillery Tactics. 

12mo. Cloth $2.50. 

HEAVY AETILLEEY TACTICS.— 1863. Instruction for Heavy 
Artillery ; prepared by a Board of Officers, for the use of the 
Army of the United States. With service of a gun mounted on 
an iron carriage and 39 plates. 



Anderson's Evolutions of Field 
Artillery. 

24mo. Cloth. |1.00. 

EVOLUTIONS OF FIELD BATTEEIES OF ARTILLERY. 

Translated from the French, and arranged for the Army and 
Militia of the United States. By Gen. Eobeet Anderson, 
U.S.A. Published by order of the War Department. 33 Plates. 

15 
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• Haupt's Military Bridges. 

8ro. Cloth. $6.6a 
MILITAEY BBIDQES; For the Passage of Infantiy, Artillezy, 
and Baggage-Trains ; with suggestions of many new expedients 
and constructions for crossing streams and chasms; designed 
to utilize the resources ordinarily at command and reduce the 
amount and cost of army transportation. Including also designs 
for Trestle and Truss-Bridges for Militaxy Railroads, adapted 
especially to the wants of the Service of the United States. By 
Hebhan Hafpt, Brig.-Gen. in chaise of the construction and 
operation of the U. S. Military Railways, Author of " General 
Theory of Bridge Construction, &c." Illustrated by sixty-nine 
lithographic engravings. 

" This elaborate and carefully prepared, though thoroughly practical aud 
simple work, is peculiarly adapted to the military service of the United States. 
Mr. Hanpt has added very much t-i the ordinary facilities for crossing streams 
and chasms, by the inatmctions afforded in this work." — Boston Courier, 



Oullum's Military Bridges. 

8to. Cloth. 13.60. 
SYSTEMS OF MILITAEY BRIDGES, in Use by the United 
States Army ; those adopted by the Great European Powers ; 
and such as are employed in British India. With Directions for 
the Preservation, Destruction, and Re-establishment of Bridges. 
By Col. Geosoe W. Oullum, U. S. E. With seven folding 
plates. 

Duane's Manual for Engineer Troops. 

1 2mo , Half M orocco, $2.50. 
MANUAL FOE ENGINEEE TEOOPS : Consisting of— Part I. 

Ponton Drill ; II. Practical Operations of a Siege j III. School 

of the Sap ; IV. Military Mining ; V. Construction of Batteries. 

By General J. C. Dii.iirE, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. With 

16 plates and numerous wood-cut illustrations. 

" I have carefully examined Capt. J. C. Duane's ' Manual for Engineer 
Troops,' and do not hesitate to pronounce it the very best work on the subject 
of which it treats. 

H. W. HALLECK, Major^^eral U. S. A." 
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Mendell's Military Surveying. 

12mo. Cloth. •2.00. 

A TREATISE ON MILITAEY SUEVEYING. Theoretical 
and Practical, including a description of Surveying Instruments. 
By G. H. Menoell, Major of Engineers. With 70 wood-cut illus- 
trations. 

" The author is a Captain of Engineers, and has for his chief authorities 
Salneuve, Lalobre, and Simms. He has presented the subject in a simple 
form, and has liberally illustrated it with diagrams, that it may be readily 
comprehended by every one who is liable to be called upon to furnish a 
military sketch of a portion of country." — N. Y. Evening Past. 



Abbot's Siege Artillery Against 
Richmond. 

8vo. Cloth- |3.50. 

SIEGE AliTILLERY IN THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST RICH- 
MOND, with Notes on the 15-inch Gun, including an Algebraic 
Analysis of the Trajectory of a Shot in its ricochet upon smooth 
Water. Illustrated with detailed drawings of the U. S. and 
Confederate rifled projectiles. By Henet L. Abbot, Major of 
Engineers, and Brevet Major-General U. S. Volunteers, com- 
manding Siege Artillery, Armies before Richmond. Paper No. 
14, Professional Papers, Corps of Engineers. Illustrated with 
six folding plates. 



Lendy's Maxims and Instructions on 
the Art of War. 

18mo. Cloth. 75c. 

MAXIMS AND INSTRUCTIONS ON THE ART OF WAR. 

A Practical Military Guide for the use of Soldiers of all Arms 
and of all Countries. Translated from the French by Captain 
Lendy, Director of the Practical Military College, late of the 
French Staff, etc., etc. 

17 
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Benet's Military Law and Courts- 
Martial. 

5ix(A JEdition, ' Bevised and Enlarged, 

8to. Law Sheep. $4.50. 

BEN6T'S MILITAHY LAW. A Treatise on MiUtary Law and 
the Practice of Courts-Martial. By Col. S. V. BEiriT, Ordnance 
Department, U. S. A., late Assistant Profesaor of Ethics, Law, 
&c., Military Academy, West Point. 

" Oaptain Benet presents the army with a complete compilation of the 
precedents and decisions of rare valae which have aooumulated sinoe the crea- 
tion of the office of Judge-Advocate, thoroug^hly digested and judicioasly 
arranged, with an index of the most minute accuracy. Military Law and 
Ck>art8-Martial are treated from the composition of the latter to the Finding 
and Sentence, with the l^evisiou and Execution of the same, all set forth in a 
clear, exhaustive style, that is a cardinal excellence in every work of leg^ 
reference. That portion of the work devoted to Evidence is especially g^ood. 
In fact, the whole performance entitles the author to the thanks of the entire 
army, not a leading officer of which should fail to supply himself at once with 
so servioeable a guide to the intricacies of legal military government." — Jf. 7. 
Timei, 



Lippitt's Special Operations of War. 

Illustrated. 18mo. Cloth. fl.OO. 



Lippitt's Field Service in War. 

12mo. Cloth. 11.00. 



Lippitt's Tactical Use of the Three 

Arms. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 



Lippitt on Intrenchments. 

41 Engravings. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

18 
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Kelton's New Bayonet Exercise. 

Fifth Edition, Revised. 

12mo. Cloth. 12.00. 

NEW BAYONET EXERCISE. A New Manual of the Bayonet, 
for tho Army and Militia of the United S.ates. By General J. 
C. Kklton, U. S. A. With Forty beautifully-engraved Plates. 

This Manual was prepared for the use of the Corps of Cadets, and has been 

introduced at the Military Academy with satisfactory results. It is simply the 
theory of the attack and defence of the sword applied to the bayonet, on the 
authority of men skilled in tlie use of arms. 

The Manual contains practical lessons in Fencing, and prescribes the 
defence against Cayalry, and the manner of conducting a contest with a 
swordsman. 

" This work merits a favorable reception at the hands of all military men. 
It contains all the instruction necessary to enable an officer to drill his men 

in the use of this.weapon. The introduction of the Sabre Bayonet in our 
army renders a knowledge of the exercise more imperative." — New Tork 
Times. 



Oraighill's Army Officers' Oompanion. 

18mo. Full Roan, $2.00. 

THE ARMY OFFICERS' POCKET COMPANION. Principally 
designed for Staff Officers in the Field. Partly translated from the 
French of M. in; Rouvrk, Lieutenant-Colonel of the French Staff 
Corps, with Additions from Standard American, French, and 
English authorities. By Wm. P. Craighill, Major U. S. Corps 
of Engineers, late Assistant Professor of Engineering at the U. 
S. Military Academy, West Point. 

" I have carefully examined Captain Craighill's Pocket Companion. I find 
it one of the very best works of the kind I havegver seen. Any army or vol- 
unteer officer who will make himself acquainted with the contents of this little 
book will seldom be ignorant of his duties in camp or field. 

«H. W. HALLECK, Major-General U. 8. A." 

19 
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Casey's U. S. Infantry Tactics. 

3 vols. 24mo. Cloth. $2.50. 

U. S. INFANTKY TACTICS. For the Inatruction, Exercise, 
and Manoeuvres of the Soldier, a Company, Line of Skirmishers, 
Battalion, Brigade, or Corps d'Armee. By Brig.-Gen. Silas 
Caset, TJ. S. a. 3 vols., 24mo. Yol. I.— School of the Soldier ; 
School of the Company ; Instruction for Skirmishers. Vol. II. — 
School of the Battalion. Vol. HI. — Evolutions of a Brigade ; 
Evolutions of a Corps d'Armee. Lithographed plates. 



United States Tactics for Colored 

Troops. 

24ino. Cloth. |L50. 

U. S. TACTICS FOE COLORED TROOPS. -U. S. Infantry 
Tactics for the Instruction, Exercise, and Manoeuvres of the 
Soldier, a Company, Line of Skirmishers, and Battalion, for the 
use of the Colobed Tboops of the United States Infantry. Pre- 
pared under the direction of the War Department. 

" War Department, 'Washington, March 9th, 1868. 
" This system of United States Infantry Tactics, prepared under the di- 
rection of the War Department, for the use of the colored troops of the United 
States Infantry, having been approved by the President, is adopted for the 
instruction of such troops. 

" Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War." 



Morris' Infantry Tactics. 

2 vols. 24mo. Cloth. |2.00. 2 Vols, in 1. Cloth. |1.50. 

INFANTEY TACTICS. Comprising the School of the Soldier, 
School of the Company, Instruction for Skirmishers, School of 
the Battalion, Evolutions of the Brigade, and Directions for 
Manoeuvring the Division aad the Corps d'Armee. By Brig.- 
Gen. William; H. Mobbis, U. S. Vols., and late U. S. Second 
Infantry. 

20 
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Morris' Field Tactics for Infantry. 

Illustrated. 18mo Cloth. 75c. 

FIELD TACTICS FOR INFANTRY. Comprismg the Battalion 
Movements, and Brigade Evolutions, useful in the Field, on the 
March, and in the presence of the Enemy. The tabular form is 
used to distinguish the commands of the General, and the com- 
mands of the Colonel. By Brig.-Gen. "Wm, H. Mobbis, U. S. 
Vols., late Second U. S. Infetntiy. 



Monroe's Light Infantry and Company 

Drill. 

^33ino. Cloth. 75c. 

LIGHT INFANTRY COMPANY AND SKIRMISH DRILL. 
The Company Drill of the Infantry of the Lino, together with the 
Skirmish Drill of the Company and Battalion, after the method 
of General Le Louterel. Bayonet Fencing; with a Supple- 
ment on the Handling and Service of Light Infantry. By J. 
MoNEOE, Col. Twenty-Second Regiment, N. G., N. Y. S. M., 
formerly Captain U. S. Infantry. 

Le Gkil's School of the Guides. 

16mo. Cloth. 60c. 

THE SCHOOL OF THE GUIDES. Designed for the use of the 
Militia of the United States. By Col. Eugenb Lb Gal. 



Dnryea's Standing Orders of the 
Seventh Regiment. 

New Edition 

16mo. Cloth. 50c. 

STANDING ORDERS OF THE -SEVENTH REGIMENT 
NATIONAL GUARDS. For the Regulation and Government 
of the Regiment in the Field or in Quarters. By A. Duetba, 
Colonel. 

21 
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Heth's System of Target Practice. 

18mo. Cloth. 75c 

SYSTEM OF TAEGET PEAOTICE ; For the use of Troops 
when armed with the Musket, Bifle-Muske^ lUfle, or 6arbine. 
Prepared •principally from the French, by Captain Hrkbt Heth, 

Tenth Infantry, U. S. A. 

Published by order of the War Department. 



Berriman's Sword-Play. 

Fourth EdiUoti. 
12mo Cloth. |1.0). 

SWOBD-PLAY. The Militiaman's Manual and Sword-Play 

without a Master. Eapier and Broad-Swoi-d Exercises, copi- 
ously Explained and Illustrated; Small- Arm Light Infantry 
Drill of the United States Army ; Infantry Manual of Per- 
cussion Musket ; Company Drill of the United States Cavalry. 
By Major M. W. Bebhiman, engaged for the last thirty years in 
the practical instruction of Military Students. 

" This work will be found very valuable to all persons seeking military 
instruction; but it recommends itself most especially to officers, and those 

who have to use the sword or sabre. We believe i-t is the only work on the 
use of the sword published^in this country." — Mew York Tablet. 



"Wilcox's Rifles and Rifle Practice. 

New Edition. 

Illustrated. 8Vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

EIFLES AND KIFLE PEACTICE. An Elementary Treatise 
on the Theory of Rifle Firing ; explaining the Causes of Inaccu- 
racy of Fire and the manner of correcting it, with descriptions 
of the Infantry Eifles of Europe and the United States, their Balls 
and Cartridges. By Captain C. M. •Wilcox, U. S. A. 

22 
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Viele's Hand-Book for Active Service. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

HAND-BOOK FOE ACTIVE SERVICE, containing Practical 
Instructions in Campaign Duties. For the use of Volunteers. 
By Brig.-Gen. Eobebx L. Viele, U. S. A. 



Nolan's System for Training Cavalry 

Horses. 

24 Plates. Cloth. $2.00. 

NOLAN'S SYSTEM FOR TRAINING CAVALRY HORSES. 
By Kennee Garkabd, Captain Fifth Cavalry, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. 

U. S. A. 

This " System for Training Cavalry Horses," originally arranged by Gap- 
tain L. E. Nolan, loth Hussars, English Army, is based upon the prinoiples 
of equitation discoyered by Monsieur Baucher, of France. 

Captain Nolan's work is now out of print, and to preserve to the Cavalry 
Service so valuable a "System" this book has been prepared for publication. 
It is essentially the same as the origpinal, with the addition of a chapter on 
"Barey's Method of Taming Horses," ahd one on the subject of "Horse- 
Shoeing." 

Gooke's Cavalry Tacrtics. 

100 Illustrations. 12rao. Cloth. $1.00. 

CAVALRY TACTICS; Regulations for the Instruction, Forma- 
tions, and Movements of the Cavahy of the Army and Volunteers 
of the United States. By Philip St. Geobge Cooke, Brig.-G«n. 
U. S. A. 

This is the edition now in use in the U. S. Army. 



Pattens Cavalry Drill. 

93 Engravings. 12rao. Paper. 50c. 

CAVALRY DRILL. Containing Instructions on Foot ; Instruc- 
tion on Horseback ; Basis of Instruction ; School of the Squadron, 
and Sabre Exercise. 

23 
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Arnold's Cavalry Service. 

Illustrated ISmo. Cloth. 75c. 

NOTES ON HORSES FOR CAVALRY SERVICE, embodying 
the Quality, Purchase, Care, and Diseases most frequently en- 
countered, with lessons for bitting the Horse, and bending the 
neck. By Bvt. Major A. K. Akxold, Capt. Fifth Cavalry, As. 
gistant Instructor of Cavalry Tactics, TJ. S. Mil. Academy. 



Patten's Infantry Tactics. 

92 Engravings. 12mo. Paper. 50c. 

INFANTRY TACTICS. Containing Nomenclature of the Mus- 
ket ; School of the Soldier ; Manual of Arms for the Rifle 
Musket ; Instructions for Recruits, without regard to Arms ; 
School of the Company ; Skirmishers, or Light Infantry and Rifle 
Company Movements ; the Bayonet Exercise ; the Small-Sword 
Exercise ; Manual of the Sword or Sabre. 



Patten's Infantry Tactics. 

Revined £!rlition. 

100 Eng^vings. ISmo. Paper. 75o. 

INFANTRY TACTICS Contains Nomenclature of the Musket; 
School of the Company ; Skirmishers, or Light Infantry and 
Rifle Company Movements ; School of the Battalion ; Bayonet 
Exercise ; Small-Sword Exercise ; Manual of the Sword or Sabre. 

Patten's Army Afanual. 

8vo. Cloth. 13.00. 

ARMY MANUAL. Containing Instructions for Officers in the 

Preparation of Rolls, Returns, and Accounts required of 
Regimental and Company Commanders, and jjertaining to the 
Subsistence and Quartbrmast^r's Department, &c., &c. 

24 
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Patten's Artillery Drill. 

12mo. Paper. 50c. 

AETILLEEY DEILL. Containing instruction in the School of 
THE Piece, and Battery Manoeuvres, compiled agreeably to the 
Latest Begulations of the War Department. From Standard 
Military Authority. By Geobge Pattew, late U. 8. Army. 



Andrews' Hints to Company OflSlcers. 

IHmo. Cloth. 60 cents. 

HINTS TO COMPANY 0FFICEE8 ON THEIE MILITAEY 
DUTIES. By General C. C. Andbews, Third Eegt. Minnesota 
Vols. 

" Thin is a hand-book of good practical advice, which officers of all ranks 
may study with advantage." — PhUadel/phia Press. 



Thomas' Rifled Ordnance. 

Fifth Edition, Revised. 

Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. |2.00. 

EIFLED OEDNANCE : A Practical Treatise on the Application 
of the Principle of the Eifle to Gnus and Mortars of every calibre. 
To which is added a new theory of the initial action and force of 
Fired Gunpowder. By Ltxall Thomas, F. E. 8. L. 



Brinkerhoff 's Volunteer Quarter- 
master. 

12mo. Cloth. $2.50. 

THE VOLUNTEEE QUAETEEMASTEE. Containing a Col- 
lection and Codification of the Laws, Eegulations, Eules, and 
Practices governing the Quartermaster's Department of the 
United States Army, and in force March 4, 1865. By Captain 
EoELiFF Beinkeeuoff, Assistant Quartermaster U. 8. Volunteers, 
and Post Quartermaster at Washington. 
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Hunter's Manual for Quartermasters 
and Commissaries. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.25. Flexible Morocco, 1 1.50. 

MANUAL FOR QUAETERMASTEES AND COMMISSARIES. 
Containing Instructions in the Preparation of Vouchers, Abstracts, 
Returns, etc., embracing all the recent changes in the Army 
Regulations, together with instructions respecting Taxation of 
Salaries, etc. By Captain R. F. HuirrEB, late of the U. S. Army. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

Greener's Gunnery. 

8vo. Cloth. 14.00. Full Calf. $6.00. 

GUNNERY IN 1858. A Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, and Sport 
ing Arms. By Wm. Gbeeveb, R. C. E. 



Experiments on Metals for Cannon. 

4to. 33 Plates. Cloth. $10.00. 

REPORTS OF EXPERIMENTS ON THE STRENGTH AND 
OTHER PROPERTIES OF METALS FOR CANNON; with 
a Description of the Machines for Testing Metals, and of the 
Classification of Cannon in Service. By Officers of the Ordnance 
Department U. S. Army. Published by authority of the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Rodman's Experiments on Metals for 
Cannon and Powder. 

4to. 60 Plates. Cloth. $10.00. 

REPORTS OF EXPERIMENTS ON THE PROPERTIES OF 
METALS FOR CANNON AND THE QUALITIES OF CAN- 
NON POWDER ; with an Account of the Fabrication and Trial 
of a 15-inch Gun. By Captain T. J. Rosuav, of the Ordnance 
Department of U. S. Army. Published by authority of the Secre- 
tary of War. 
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Norton's Report on the Munitions of 

War. 

80 IlluBtratioiu. 8vo. Cloth. Extra. $3.50. 

EEPOET TO THE GOVEENMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES ON THE MUNITIONS OF WAE exhibited at the 
Paria Universal Exhibition, 1867. By Chakles B. Norton, 
U. S. v., and W. J. Valentine, Esq., U. S. Commistiioners. 



Head's System of Fortifications. 

Illustrated. 4to. Paper. ^1.00. 

A NEW SYSTEM OF FOETIFIOATIONS. By George E. 
He.\d, a. M., Captain '29th Infantry, and Brevet Major U. S. 
Army. 

Holden's Notes on the Bastion 
System. 

8vo, Paper. .50 cents. 

SYSTEM OF FOETIFICATION ; Its Defects and their Eemedies. 
By Lt. E. 8. HoLDEN, U. S. Engineers. 



Ordronaux's Manual for Military 
Surgeons. 

12mo. Half Moroc(H). |1.50. 

MANUAL OF INSTEUCTIONS FOE MILITAEY SUE- 
GEONS, in the Examination of Eecruits and Dischai^e of Sol- 
diers. With an Appendix containing the Official Eegulations 
of the Provost-Marshal General's Bureau, and those for the 
formation of the Invalid Corps, etc., etc. Prepared at the re- 
quest of the United States Sanitary Commission. By John 
Orbeonaux, M. D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in 
Columbia College, New York. 
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The Automaton Company. 

Ija Box $1.25. When sent by mail $1.94. 

THE AUTOMATON COMPANY; OE, INFANTRY SOL- 
DIERS' PRACTICAL INSTRUCTOR For all Company 
Movements in the Field. By G. DotraiiAS Brbwebton U. S. 
Army. 

The Automaton Battery. 

In Box $1.00. When sent by maU $1.80. 

THE AUTOMATON BATTERY ; OE, ARTILLERISTS' PRAC- 
TICAL INSTRUCTOR. Fer all Mounted Artillery Manoeuvres 
in the Field. By G. Docolas Bkbwekton, U. S. A. 



The Automaton Regiment. 

In Box $1.00. When sent by mail $1.83. . 

THE AUTOMATON REGIMENT; OR, INFANTRY . SOL- 
DIERS' PRACTICAL INSTRUCTOR. For all Regimental 
Movements in the Field. By G. Dotolas Bkewehton. U. S. 
Army. 

The " Automaton Regiment " is a simple combination of blocks and coun- 
ters, 80 arranged and designated by a carefully considered contrast of colors, 
that it supplies the student with a perfect miniature regiment, in which the 
' position in the battalion, of each company, and of every officer and man in each 
division, company, platoon, and seption, is clearly indicated. It supplies the 
studious soldier with the means whereby he can consult his " tactics," and at 
the same time join practice to theory by manosuvring a mimic reg^ent. 



Grafton on the Camp and March. 

]2mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

A TREATISE ON THE CAMP AND MARCH. With which 
is connected the Construction of Field- Works and Military 
Bridges ; with an Appendix of Artillery Ranges, etc. For the 
use of Volunteers and Militia in the United States. By Captain 
Hbnbt D. Gbapcon, U. S. A. 
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Gen. McOlellan's Report of the Army 
of the Potomac. 

8to. Cloth. $1.00. Paper. 50 cents. 

EEPORT OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, of its Opera- 
tions while under his command. With Maps and Flans. By 
General Geo. B. McCtEtiAN, TJ. S. A. 



Moore's Portrait Gallery of the War. 

1 vol. 3vo. Cloth. $6.00. Half Calf. $7.50. 

PORTRAIT GALLERY OF THE WAR, CIVIL, MILITARY, 
AND NAVAL. A Biographical Record. Edited by Feank 
MooBK. Illustrated with sixty fine portraits on steel. 

Thij i^i a really splendid volume— an indieation at onoe of how highly the 
American people esteem the noble men who in the Cabinet, in the field, and 
on the sea, are working out their country's redemption from the sin and suffer- 
ing entailed by the accursed system of slavery, and how ready they are, even 
in their lifetime, and in the midst of their national struggle, to confer upon 
them distinguished and imperishable honore. The portraits form a collection 
that would reflect credit upon any nation — indeed a finer-looking set of states- 
men, generals, and admirals, physically and intellectually, could not, we 
believe, be found in any one nation out of America. The likenesses, we have 
reason to believe, are true to life, and the engravings, as such, are in the 
highest and best style of the art. Each of the sixty — the first place, of course, 
being given to that noble old specimen of Christfanized humanity, " honest 
Abraham Lincoln," and the second to that distinguished veteran, Lieutenant- 
Goneral Winfield Scott — is accompanied with a brief memoir, and the whole 
forms a volume which, we doubt not, Americans will prize, and the interested 
of other nations will be anxious to procure. It was our purpose at first to 
review the volume at Kome length, and give a few extracts descriptive of the 
life and history of some of the more prominent Generals of the war ; we are 
now, however, disposed to keep the sketches in reserve, and from time to time, 
as circumstances permit, to furnish our readers with glimpses of the heroes 
who come up prominently before them. We may add that, with a courtesy 
and liberality which must be regarded as worthy of all praise, the portraits 
are not confined to the Federals alone. Abraham Lincoln is given, as also is 
the rebel chief, Jeff. Davis; Grant and Thomas ai-o in it, so also are Beaure- 
gard and Lee — in fact, both in the civil and military departments of the war 
distinguished merit and distinguished bravery, whether on the one aide or 
the other, have a place. — CaLedonian Mercury — Edinburgh. 
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Butler's Projectiles and Rifled Cannon. 

4to. 86 Plates. Cloth. In Press. 

PEOJECTILES AND BIFLED CANNON. A Critical Die- 
cussion of the Principal Systems of Bifling and Projectiles, 

* with practical suggestions for their improvement, as embraced 
in a report to the Chief of Ordnance, U. S. Army. By Capt. 
John S. Butler, Ordnance Corps, U. S. A. 



Sergeant's Roll Book. 

Pocket-book form. $1.25. 

SEBGEANT'S BOLL BOOK, FOB THE COMPANY, DETAIL, 
AND SQUAD. 

ILiieber's Instructions for Armies. 

12ino. Paper. 25 cents. 

INSTEUCTIONS FOE THE GOVEENMENT OF ARMIES 
OF THE U. S. IN THE FIELD. Prepared by Fbawcis 
LiEBEK, LL. D., and revised by a Board of Officers, and approved 
by the War Department, in General Order No. 100. 



Ordronaux on Health in Armies. 

New edition. 18mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

HINTS ON THE PEESEBVATION OF HEALTH IN AE- 
MIES. For the use of Volunteer Officers and Soldiers. By 

JOBV OKSBOITAirX, M. D. 



Wilson's Military Measures. 

Svo. Paper. 50 cents. 

MILITARY MEASURES OF THE UNITED STATES CON- 
GEESS, 1861-65. By Hon. Henbt Wimon. With a Portrait 
of tlie Author. 
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PUBLISHED BY 

D. Yan Nostrand, 

23 Murray Strelt & 27 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 



Luce's Seamanship. 

Fourth Edition. 
Illustrated by 89 fall-page ooppeTplate engravings. Svo. HaUBoaa. $7.60. 

SEAMANSHIP. Compiled from various authorities, and Illus- 
trated with numerous Original and Selected Designs. For the 
use of the United States Naval Academy. By S. B. Luce, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander U. S. N. In two parts. Fourth edition, 
revised and improved. 1 vol., crown octavo. 
Text-Book at the U. S. Naval Academy, Aitnapolis. 



Barnes' Submarine Warfare. 

With 30 Lithographic Plates and many Wood-cuts. Svo. Cloth. fS.OO. 

SUBMARINE WARFARE, DEFENSIVE AND OFFENSIVE. 
Comprising a full and complete History of the invention of the 
Torpedo, its employment in War, and results of its use. De- 
scriptions of the various forms of Torpedoes, Submarine Batteries 
and Torpedo Boats actually used in War. Methods of Ignition 
by Machinery, Contact Fuses, and Electricity, and a full account 
of experiments made to determine the Explosive Force of Gun- 
powder under water. Also a discussion of the oflfensive Torpedo 
system, its eflfect upon Iron-Clad Ship systems, and influence 
upon Future Naval Wars. By Lieut.-Commander John S. 
Babnes, U. S. N. 
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Jeffers' Nautical Siirveying. 

niiutmted with 0 Copperplates and 31 Wood-cut Illuatrationa. 8m 

Cloth. 15.00. 

NAUTICAL SURVEYING. By Wiixiam N. Jeppeks, Captain 
U. S. Nary. 

Haay books have been written on each of the subjects treated of in the 
sixteen chapters of this -work; and, to obtain a complete knowledge of 
geodetic surveying requires a profound study of the whole range of mathe- 
matical and physical sciences ; but a year of preparation should render any 
intelligent officer competent to conduct a nautical survey. 

Ck>irrSNT8. — Chapter I. Formute and Constants Useful in Surveying 
n. Distinctive Character of Surveys. III. Hydrographic Surveying under 
Sail ; or, Bunning Survey. IV. Hydrographic Surveying of Boats ; or, Har- 
bor Survey. V. Tides— Definition of Tidal Phenomena — Tidal Observations. 
VI. Measurement of Bases — Appropriate and Direct. VII. Measurement o f 
the Angles of Triangles — ^Azimuths — ^Astronomioal Bearings. VIII. Correc • 
tions to be Applied to the Observed Angles. IX. Levelling — ^Difference of 
Level. X. Computation of the Sides of the Triangulation — The Three-point" 
Problem. XI. Determination of the Gkodetio Latitudes, Longitudes, and 
Azimuths, of Points of a Triangrulation. XII. Summary of Subjects treated 
of in preceding Chapters — Examples of Computation by various Formulee. 
XIII. Projection of Charts and Plans. XIV. AstroMomical Determination of 
Latitude and Longitude. XV. Magnetic Observations. XVI. Deep Sea 
Soundings. XVII. Tables for Ascertaining Distances at Sea, and a full 
Index. 

last of Plates. 

Plate I. Diagram Illustrative of the Triangulation. II. Specimen Page 
of Field Book. III. Bunning Survey of t Coast. IV. Example of a Bunning 
Survey from Belcher. V. Flying Survey of an Island. VI. Survey of a 
Shoal. VII. Boat Survey of a Biver. VEIL Three-Point Problem. IX. 
Triangulatiau. 
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for the use of the U. S. Naval Academy. By J. H. C. Coffin, 
Prof, of Aatrouomy, Navigation and Surveying, with 52 wood- 
cut illustrations. 
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Illustrated. 3vo. Cloth. $8.00. 

THEOEETICAL NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRON- 
OMY. By Lkwis Clabk, Lieut-Commander, U. S. Navy. 
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Gunnery. 
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Illustrated with 185 EngraTings. Svo. Cloth. |5.00. 

A TREATISE ON ORDNANCE AND NAVAL GUNNERY. 
Compiled and arranged as a Text-Book for the U. S. Naval 
Academy, by Commander Edwakd Simpsox, U. S. N. 

" As the compiler has charge of the instruction in Naval Gunnery at the 
Naval Academy, his work, in the compilation of which he has consulted a 
large number of eminent authorities, is probably well suited for the purpose 
designed by it — namely, the circulation of information which many officers, 
owing to constant service afloat, may not have been able to collect. In simple 
and plain language it g^ves instruction as to cannon, gun-carriages, gun- 
powder, projectiles, fuses, locks and primers ; the theory of pointing guns, 
rifles, the practice of gunnery, and a great variety of other similar matters, 
interesting to fighting men on sea and land. '— Washiagtan Daily Olobe. 
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LAW AND PRACTICE OF UNITED STATES NAVAL 
COURTS-MARTIAL. By A. A. Hakavood, U. S. N. Adopted 
as a Text-Book at the U. S. Naval Academy. 
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Illustrated by 77 Plates. 8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 

SQUADRON TACTICS UNDER STEAM. By Foxhall A. 
Parker, Captain U. S. Navy. Published by authority of the 
Navy Department.- 
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Paxker's Fleet Tactics. 

18mo. Cloth. 12.50. 

FLEET TACTICS UNDER, STEAM. By Foxhau. A. Pabwb, 
Captain U. S. Navy. Illustrated by 140 wood-cuts. 
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THE NAVAL HOWITZER ASHORE. By Foxhaix A. Parkbb, 
Captain U. S. Navy. With plates. Approved by the Navy 
Department. 
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THE NAVAL HOWITZER AFLOAT. By.FoxHALL A. Paksek, 
Captain U. S. Navy. With plates. Approved by the Navy De- 
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Brandt's Q-unnery Catechism. 

Revised JEklition. Illustrated. 
18mo. Cloth. 11.50. 

GUNNERY CATECHISM. As appUed to the service of Naval 
Ordnance. Adapted to the latest Official Regulations, and ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department. By J. 
D. Bbanox, formerly of the U. S. Navy. i 

" BUBBAU OF OKONANCE, NAVT DSPABTJCBirr, ) 1 

WASHmoTON Crrr, July 30, 1864 ) | 

« Mr. J. D. Brandt,— 

" Sir, — Your ' Catechism of QuNNERT,as applied to the service of Naval 
Ordnance,' having been sabmittedto the examination of ordnance ofScers, and 
favorably recommended by them, is approved by this Bureau. 

I am. Sir, Your obedient servant, 

«H, A. VTise, Cfhief of Bureau." 
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Ordnance Instructions for the United 
States Navy. 

Illustrated. 8to. Cloth. $5.00. 

ORDNANCE INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY. Part I. Relating to the Preparation of Vessels of 
War for Battle, and to the Duties of Officers and others when at 
Quarters. Part II. The Equipment and Manoeuvre of Boats, 
and Exercise of Howitzers. Part III. Ordnance and Ordnance 
Stores. Published by order of the Navy Departme it. 



Barrett's Gunnery Instructions. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

GUNNERY INSTRUCTIONS. Simplified for the Volunteer Offi- 
cers of the U S. Navy, with hints to Executive and other Offi- 
cers. By Lieutenant-Commander Edwakd Bakkett, U. S. N., 
Instructor of Gunnery, Navy Yard, Brooklyn. 

" It is a thorough work, treating plainly on its subject, and contains also 
some valuable hints to executive officers. No officer in the volunteer nav j 
should be without a copy." lioaton Evening TrmeUer. 



Buckner's Tables of Ranges. 

8vo. Cloth. $1.50.. 

CALCULATED TABLES OF RANGES FOE NAVY AND 
ARMY GUNS. With a Method of finding the Distance of an 
Object at Sea. By Lieutenant VS^. P. Bucknek, U. S. N. 



Luce's Naval Light Artillery. 

22 Plates. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 

NAVAL LIGHT ARTILLERY. Instructions for Naval Light 
Artillery afloat and ashore, prepared and arranged for the U. S. 
Naval Academy, by Lieutenant W. H. Pakker, U. S. N. Third 
Edition, revised by Lieut. S. B. Luce,, Assistant Instructor of 
Gunnery and Tactics at the United States Naval Academy. 
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Mazmkl Boat Exaroise. 

ISmo. Flexible OtoOt. 75o. 

MANUAL OF THE BOAT EXERCISE at the U. 8. Naval 
Academy, desigpaed for the praotioal instrttotion of the Senior 
Glass in Naval Tactics. 



Hamersly's Records of Living Officers 
of the U. S. Navy. 

Betiised Edition, 

8to. Cloth. $5.00. 

THE SEOOEDS OF LIVING OFFICEES OF THE U. S. 
NAVY AND MABINE OOBPS. OompUed fiom Official 
Sources. By Lewis B. Haxebslt, late Lieutenant U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Levy's Rules and Regulations for 
Men-of-War. 

Third JEdition, Revised and Enlarged. 

ISmo. Flexible Cloth. 50c. 

MANUAL OF INTERNAL RULES AND REGULATIONS 
FOR MEN-OF-WAR. By Commodore U. P. Lbtt, U. S. N., 
late Flag-Officer commanding U. S. Naval Force in the Mediter- 
ranean, etc. 



Pook's Shipbuilding. 

8yo. Cloth. 15.00. 

A METHOD OF COMPARING THE LINES AND 
DRAUGHTING VESSELS PROPELLED BY SAIL OR 
STEAM, including a Chapter on Laying off on the Mould-Loft 
Floor. By Baxosl M. Pook, Navid Constmctoi. With illustra- 
tions. 
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Osbon's Hand-B6ok of the United 
States Navy. 

12mo. Cloth. 11.50. 

HAND-BOOK OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. Being a 
compilation of all the principal events in the history of every vessel 
of the United States Navy from April, 1861, to May, 1864. C3om- 
piled and arranged by B. S. Osbon. 



Totten's Naval Text-Book. 

Secfmd and Revised XkliHon. 
12mo. Clolih. $3.00. 

NAVAL TEXT-BOOK. Naval Text-Book and Dictionary, com- 
piled for the use of Midshipmen of the U. 8. Navy. By Com- 
mander B. J. ToTTEir, U. S. N. 

" This work is prepared for the Midshipmen of the United States Navy. 
It is a complete manual of instructions as to the duties which pertain to their 
office, and appears to hi.Te been prepared with great care, avoiding errors and 
inaccuracies which had crept into a former edition of the work, and embracing 
valuable additional matter. It is a book which should be in the hands of every 
midshipman, and every officer of high rank in the navy would often find it a 
useful companion." — Boston Journal. 



Roe's Naval Duties. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

NAVAL DUTIES AND DISCIPLINE : With the Policy and 
Principles of Naval Organization. By F. A. Roe, late Com- 
mander U. S. Navy. 

" The author's design was undoubtedly to furnish young officers some 
general instruction drawn from long experience, to aid in the better discharge 
of their official duties, and, at the same time, to furnish other people with a 
book which is not technical, and yet thoroughly professional. It throws light 
upon the Navy -its organization, its achievements, its interior life. Every- 
thing is stated as tersely as possible, and this is one of the advantages of the 
book, considering that the experience and professional knowledge of twenty- 
five years' service, are crowded somewhere into its pages." Army and Na/oy 
Journal. 
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Stuart*s Naval Dry Docks. 

Fimrth JBdition, 
4to. Cloth. $6.00. 

THE NAVAL DRY DOCKS OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
(3en. 0. B. Stuabt. Illastrated witii twentyofour fine engravings 
on steel. 



Mtirpliy and Jeffers' Nautical Boutine. 

8to. Cloih. |a.60. 

NAUnOAL ROUTINE AND STOWAGR With Short Rules 
in Navigation. By Johk McLbos Mubpht and Wh. N. J'sttsaa, 
Jr., XJ. S. N. 



Barrett^s Deeid Reckoning. 

8to. Flexible Cloth. $1.25. 

DEAD RECKONING ; Or, Day's Work. By Edwabd Babsbit, 
U. S. Navy. 



Our Naval School and Naval Officers. 

13mo. Cloth. 70 cents. 

A GLANCE AT THE CONDITION OP THE FRENCH 
NAVY PRIOR TO THE LATE FRANCO-GERMAN 
WAR. Translated from the French of M. De Cbibekoy by 
Commander R W. Meade, U. S. N. 



Ward's Naval Tactics. 

8vo. Cloth. 13.00. 

MANUAL OF NAVAL TACTICS : Together with a Brief Criti- 
cal Analysis of the principal Modern Naval Battles. By James 
H. Wabd, Commander U. S. N. With an Appendix, being an 
extract from Sir Howard Douglas's " NavalWar&re with Steam." 



The Rebellion Becord. 

EDITED BY FEANK MOORE. 
Ooiao-ialoto ±xx. 12 'Voliamess. 

With 158 Steel Engraved Portraits of Diatingaished Generals and Prominent 
Men; together -with numerous Maps and Plans of Battles. 

THE REBELLION RECORD. Oontaining a full and concise 

Diary of Events, from the meeting of the South Carolina 
Convention in December, 1860, to the close of the War of the 
Rebellion, together with Official Reports of both Federal and 
Confederate State Officers, and Narratives of all the Battles and 
Skirmishes that occurred. 12 vols., cloth, $60.00; library sheep, 
$72.00; half calf, antique, $78.00; half morocco, $78,00; half 
russia, $84.00. 

*^,* Single volumes to complete sets furnished at the same rates. 

There are very few men of ordinary intelligence, and posseAsing 
an ordinary share of interest in the war which for a long period so 
entirely engrossed the public attention, who have not very often 
desired to fix the date of some important battle, some change of 
commanders, or the issue of some noteworthy proclamatioii. There 
are fewer still who would not feel an interest in recurring to the 
vivid description of some important engagement by sea or land, in 
which mayhap a kinsman or &iend participated. 

The REBELLioir Recobd has, as we believe, a claim to a veiy wide 
circulation on the following grounds ; its accuracy, its impartiality, 
its completeness, its preservation of all the materials for a future 
history of the struggle, its connected diary, its valuable documents, 
its interesting collection of incidents, its garnering up the poetry 
called out by the war, and its unique character, as the only work of 
its kind. 

The Rebellion Recobd has now become so firmly established as 
the standard authority of the war, that individuals in all depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Government, are constantly refer- 
ring to it, for narratives of important events, and official reports 
unpublished elsewhere. 

Thia work is a compendium of information, made up of special correspond- 
ence, official reports, and gleanings from the newspapers of both sections of 
the United States and of Europe. Of these latter, over five hundred axe used 
in its preparation. 
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Consists of Articles, original and selected, and matter condensed 
from all the Engineering Scientific Serial Publications of Europe 
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The tenth ^volume Qf this Magaziue was uotupletcd by the 
issue for June, 1874. 

The growing success during the past four years demonstrates the 
correctness of the theory upon which the enterprise was founded. 
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profession. 
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great list of American and European scientilic journals, is at pres- 
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In the sixth volume, beginning with January (1872) number, 
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the Magazine will herealter contain something of value relating to 
each of the great departments of engineering labor. 
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or elucidations of important fornmlse, especially such as have proved 
valuable in the practice of working engineers ; our facilities for 
affording such items are extensive and rapidly increasing. 

The progress of great engineering works in this country will be 
duly cm-onicled. 

Selected and condensed articles, with their illustrations, from 
English, French, German, Austrian, and American scientific peri- 
odicals, will contribute to make this Magazine more than ever 
valuable to the engineering profession, and will afford a compila- 
tion without which tlie libraxy of the working engineer will be 
incomplete. 

Issued in Monthly numbers, illustrated. Price $5 a year in ad- 
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